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INTRODUCTION  The  City  of  Boston  is  faced  with  an  opportunity 

and  a  responsibility  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
in  the  planning  for  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard.   Both  the  Charlestown 
and  South  Boston  sites  were  decommissioned  on 
July  1,  1974  and  will  no  longer  be  used  by  the 
military.   These  180  acres  of  land,  which 
served  the  Navy  for  its  building  and  repairing 
of  ships,  also  housed  Navy  personnel  who  worked 
there,  administered  all  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version repair  in  the  First  Naval  District,  and 
manufactured  rope  and  chain  for  the  entire  Navy. 
To  perform  this  work  over  the  last  150  years, 
the  Navy  built  piers,  dry  docks,  cranes,  a 
forge,  a  ropewalk,  laboratories,  offices,  test- 
ing devices,  manufacturing  and  processing 
equipment,  arms  production  facilities,  barracks 
and  quarters,  eating  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties, and  the  buildings  to  house  all  of  these 
operations.   During  World  War  II,  when  a  new 
ship  was  launched  each  month,  50,000  people, 
mostly  civilians,  were  employed  at  the 
Charlestown  Shipyard  alone. 

The  Charlestown  site  has  also  served  as  the 
permanent  berth  for  the  USS  Constitution,  the 
Navy's  oldest  commissioned  ship.   One-half 
million  visitors  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  visited  this  historic  ship  annually 
in  recent  years. 

The  scale  of  operations  at  the  Shipyard,  the 
number  and  size  of  its  buildings  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  site  as  an  employer,  as 
a  producer,  as  an  historic  monument,  and  as 
an  influence  on  Boston's  harbor.   The  closing 
down  of  Navy  operations  creates  both  the  res- 
ponsibility of  making  up  for  a  loss  of  the  past 
uses  of  the  site,  and  an  opportunity  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  City  for  several 
generations  in  the  future. 

The  attributes  of  the  site  are  an  indication  of 
some  of  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  its 
redevelopment:   creation  of  new  jobs  providing 
steady  income,  additional  tax  base  land,  and 
the  preservation  of  a  valued  historic  resource 
to  enhance  the  environment  for  City  residents 
and  to  generate  income  from  tourists. 

In  keeping  with  this  responsibility,  the  City 
of  Boston  has  formulated  its  goals  for  the 
reuse  of 'the  sites:   Provide  employment,  in- 
crease tax  revenues,  reemploy  shipyard  workers, 
develop  the  port,  improve  adjoining  neighborhoods 
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and  provide  protection  of  nearby  communities 
from  effects  of  incompatible  uses.   Unemploy- 
ment in  Boston  continues  at  high  levels.   New 
jobs  should  be  aimed  at  the  resident  popula- 
tion and  in  particular  at  those  laid  off  by 
the  closing  of  the  Shipyard.   The  return  of 
the  land  to  the  tax  rolls  will  provide  added 
income  to  the  City,  while  all  development 
should  be  related  to  harbor  activities.   In 
addition,  redevelopment  of  the  land  enables 
steps  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  adjoining 
neighborhood,  as  in  the  development  of  a 
National  Historic  Park  in  Charles town,  and  to 
provide  protection  of  the  communities  from 
effects  of  other  uses  by  improving  the  trans- 
portation network.   These  goals  must  be  served 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  marketa- 
bility of  the  uses  proposed  for  the  site,  and 
the  ability  of  the  solution  to  be  realized. 
In  addition  to  the  long-term  importance  of 
the  sites,  it  must  be  recognized  that  existing 
conditions  of  economics,  politics  and  bureau- 
cratic procedure  are  determinative  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  projects  of  this  kind. 
The  carrying  costs  of  holding  the  land  unused 
are  substantial.   Consideration  must  be  given 
to  interim  uses  and  to  uses  which  although 
they  fulfill  the  goals  only  in  a  partial 
manner,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 

PURPOSE  The  purpose  of  this  Study  is  to  provide  the 

City  with  some  preliminary  thinking  on  several 
different  realistic  options  for  development 
and  reuse  of  the  sites.   This  information 
should  then  aid  in  the  immediate  decision 
which  the  City  faces:   whether  or  not  to  acquire 
the  land  from  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Phase  I  report  presented  to  the  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Commission  and  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  April  23,  1974 
discussed  background  material  along  with  a 
substantial  number  of  possible  alternative  uses. 
These  uses  were  organized  into  development 
packages  consisting  of  a  compatible  and  rein- 
forcing set  of  land  uses.   This  work  is 
summarized  at  the  beginning  of  Sections  III, 
IV,  and  V.   At  the  end  of  Phase  I,  several 
alternative  packages  were  chosen  for  further 
exploration  and  detailing  in  Phase  II. 

There  are  a  number  of  entities  which  play 
important  roles  in  the  disposition  of  this 
land.   The  General  Services  Administration 
will  take  title  when  the  Navy  leaves.  Its  regu- 
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lations  concerning  who  may  acquire  the  land 
for  what  purposes  and  at  what  price  have  been 
outlined  in  the  Phase  I  report.   In  brief,  the 
GSA  first  offers  the  land  to  all  Federal 
Agencies,  then  to  the  local  governments  (state 
and  GLty)  in  negotiated  sale,  and  finally  to 
the  public  in  open  auction. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Base  Conversion  was  crea- 
ted April  17,  197  3  by  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Court  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  state 
agencies  and  towns  in  planning  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  variovs  bases  being  closed  around 
the  State.   Local  Commissions  were  also 
established  to  solve  the  problems  associated 
with  base  conversions.   For  the  Shipyard  there 
are  the  Boston  Base  Conversion  Task  Force,  the 
Charlestown  Base  Conversion  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  South  Boston  Base  Conversion  Advisory 
Committee.   For  the  purposes  of  this  Study, 
EDIC  and  the  BRA  have  provided  liaison  V7ith 
these  groups. 

In  a  study  running  concurrently  with  this  one, 
Booz-Allen,  Hamilton,  under  contract  to  the 
City,  has  prepared  an  engineering  report  on 
the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  equipment  and 
utilities,  and  the  costs  of  repairing,  up- 
grading, or  demolishing  them.   This  information 
has  been  made  available  to  us,  and  where  we 
have  used  it,  it  has  been  noted  as  the 
engineer's  report. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT    This  report  is  organized  to  provide  both  a 

brief  comprehensive  explanation  of  each  develop- 
ment alternative,  for  the  layman,  and  details 
on  which  conclusions  were  based,  for  the 
technician. 

Section  II  consists  of  an  integrated  summary 
of  each  alternative  development  package  inclu- 
ding land  use,  transportation,  economic,  and 
environmental  aspects. 

Section  III  treats  in  a  more  detailed  manner 
the  physical  land  use  plan  and  environmental 
effects  of  each  alternative. 

Section  IV  details  the  transportation  problems 
and  possible  solutions  associated  with  each 
alternative. 

Section  V  examines  the  market  factors,  the 
employment  generated,  and  provides  a  public 
cost/benefit  analysis  to  the  City  for  each 
scheme. 
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ASSUMPTIONS  The  work  in  this  Study  is  based  on  a  number 

of  assumptions.   There  is  currently  a  bill 
before  Congress  which  proposes  that  part  of 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  be  designated  and 
developed  as  a  National  Park.   Although  this 
proposal  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  Congress, 
we  have  assumed  in  all  the  land  use  packages 
for  Charlestown  that  a  Park  of  23  land  acres 
will  be  located  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
site.   This  Park  will  preserve  and  display 
the  USS  Constitution  and  will  attract  over  a 
million  visitors  to  the  site  annually.   The 
uses  on  the  remaining  site  have  been  proposed 
with  this  in  mind. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  will  at  some 
time  wish  to  prevent  access,  to  the  rest  of 
the  site  to  the  north,  from  passing  through 
the  Park.   The  circulation  and  access  sys- 
tems have  been  designed  to  avoid  the  Park. 

There  is  currently  a  very  good  prospect  that 
a  local  shipbuilding  firm  will  be  able  to  take 
over  in  stages  all  of  the  South  Boston  Annex 
and  part  of  the  Charlestown  facility  for  the 
production  of  medium-sized  product  carriers 
and  other  marine  equipment.   Our  planning 
does  not  take  this  future  use  into  account. 
Shipbuilding  may  be  an  interim  use  for  the 
site  profitable  only  until  competing  modern 
yards  have  been  built.   The  plans  presented 
here  are  long-term  solutions;  however, 
Charlestown  Package  A  (Industrial)  could  be 
used  with  shipbuilding  substituted  for 
industrial  use.   Later  developments  (as  shown 
in  Packages  B  and  C)  can  be  built  onto  the 
institutional  area.   The  environmental 
problems  associated  with  shipbuilding  may  be 
severe  and  must  be  investigated  before 
operations  begin. 
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SUMMARY 


PROCESS 


Three  major  discipline  groupings  have  been 
working  together  to  detail  and  evaluate  the 
development  packages  proposed  in  this  study: 
marketing  and  cost/benefit  analysis,  land 
use  planning  and  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment, and  transportation  planning.   The  set 
of  land  uses  were  initially  derived  by  market 
and  land  use  studies  in  Phase  I.   In  Phase  II 
these  decisions  have  been  detailed:   land  use 
by  physical  arrangement  of  the  uses  and  the 
services  they  require  on  the  site  and  econo- 
mic feasibility  by  a  cost/benefit  analysis. 
An  environmental  impact  assessment  has  also 
been  performed. 

Ideally,  these  evaluations  would  next  be 
incorporated  into  the  proposed  development 
packages  by  modification  of  the  location, 
size  and  other  details  of  the  uses.   However, 
the  time  allotted  to  the  study  has  not  per- 
mitted that  depth  of  investigation.   The 
packages  stand  without  change  for  comparison 
and  continued  evaluation. 

The  role  of  transportation  planning  has  been 
different  for  the  two  sites.    In  Charlestown 
substantial  planning  and  investigation  into 
the  highway  and  local  street  problems  has 
been  done  previously,  making  it  possible  to 
offer  several  design  solutions  to  the  exist- 
ing problems  as  they  are  impacted  by  new 
uses  of  the  site.   In  South  Boston,  planning 
is  in  a  much  more  preliminary  stage  and  the 
transportation  solutions  are  not  in  the  form 
of  designs  or  alignments.   More  planning 
work,  followed  by  design,  is  needed  in  this 
area. 


CHARLESTOWN 


The  Shipyard  site  in  Charlestown  is  located 
between  the  Tobin  Bridge  and  the  harbor.   It 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  nearby  neighbor- 
hoods both  by  the  Bridge  and  by  its  long 
history  of  industrial  use.   New  uses  for  the 
site  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  proposed 
National  Park  on  the  southern  end  of  the  site 
and  by  the  existing  inventory  of  historic 
buildings. 


Regional  access  to  the  site  is  quite  good, 
and  the  land  is  near  both  downtown  and  the 
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airport.   It  is,  of  course,  located  on  the 
waterfront,  and  there  is  currently  rail 
access  to  the  Shipyard.   However,  there  are 
also  locational  drawbacks  to  the  site. 
Access  to  the  regional  highway  system  re- 
quires a  circuitous  and  congested  route. 
Local  streets  are  also  heavily  loaded  and 
are  in  residential  use.   The  Department  of 
Interior,  once  the  Park  is  fully  operative, 
will  want  to  keep  the  Park  free  of  through 
traffic,  making  entry  to  the  remainder  of 
the  site  difficult,  and  cutting  off  rail 
service. 

Charlestown  has  been  a  tourist  attraction 
for  some  time,  offering  to  its  visitors 
not  only  the  Constitution,  but  Bunker  Hill, 
the  Town  Hill  District,  the  Warren  Tavern, 
and  other  historic  houses  and  quaint  streets, 
The  possibilities  for  new  land  uses  and  road 
configurations  present  an  opportunity  to 
relieve  some  of  the  congestion  problems 
caused  by  visitors,  and  to  make  their  stay 
more  pleasant.   A  pedestrian  path  or  trail 
connecting  places  of  interest  is  a  very  real 
possibility. 

Market  analysis  has  shown  that  residential, 
hotel,  offices,  and  industrial  uses  would 
all  meet  with  some  success  located  on  the 
site  given  other  favorable  factors.   In 
addition,  there  is  support  for  specialty 
shopping  facilities  if  the  National  Park 
proposed  is  implemented.   New  development 
will  present  opportunities  for  new  revenue 
to  the  City,  and  new  jobs  to  replace  those 
lost  with  the  closing  of  the  Shipyard. 
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CHARLESTOWN     SITE 

LAND  USE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  STUDY 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

BOSTON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND   INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION 

BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  Ain-HORITY 


LAND   USE    DATA:       CHARLESTOWN    PACKAGE   A         INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL 

TABLE    11,^ 

POPULA- 

BUILDINGS   REUSED 

NEW 

DEMOLITION 

PApiiS^l 

LAND    USE 

- 

TION 

LAND   AREA 

Sq.    Ft.          Cu.    Ft. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sq.    Ft.       Cu.    Ft 

P-EQ'JIprp 

ACCESS 

75,829 

2,719,301 

INSTITUTIONAL 

" 

Museum 

8,000 

165,600 

2,730,485 

16,380 

170,978 

250 

School 

5,000 

686,600 

7, ■506, 738 

480 

Retail 

29,500 

400,000 

155 

Hotel 

200    Rms 

90,000 

1,379,188 

150 

Office/Loft 

108,000 

1,469,806 

Open   Space 

700-10002 

3A 

130,000    SqFt 

Parking 

546,000 

7,000,000 

27,020           287,576 

Natl. Park 

400 

TOTAL 

15A 

1,625  ,700 

20,226,217 

130,000    SqFt 

43,400 

453,554 

1,435 

INDUSTRY 

Industry 

50A 

1,179,000 

33,100,696 

130,000    SqFt 

378,489 

7,305,092 

650 

Parking 

On   Site 

Scattered! 

Dry  Dock 

Piers 

88,200 

TOTAL 

50A 

1,179,000 

33,100,696 

130,000    SqFt 

466,689 

7,305,092 

G50 

1.      Area 

does   not   include  basements. 

2 .      Some 

parking   spaces  will   serve   several   uses. 

Current   Use 

Area    In 

Sq.    Pt. 

c 

HARLESTOWN    BVi;.pjNG    USE 

ng   Current  Dm. 

TAB 

yV°                PACKAGE      A 

LE  II-; 

Bulldlnq 

PACKAGE      A 

Buildl 

•31 

Telephone   Exchange 

6,873 

191 

1,965        Demolish 

191A 

717        Demolish 

•33 

Barracks 

72,694 

Hotel                                                                         152 

3,188        Demolish 

•34 

Laboratories 

50,640 

Retail    -    l3t    Fl.                                               ^'■^ 

Office   -   3,    3                                                      195        Machine  Shop 

7,384        Demolish 
202,422        Industry-Part. Dem. 

•  36 

Sail   Loft 

73,309 

Retail    -   1st    Fl.                                               196        Machine   Shop 
Office/Apt.3,3,4                                           j„        Electronic. 

13,125        Industry 
196,267        Industry 

•38 

Barracks 

41,312 

^*-*^                                                                        199        Warehouse 

544,079         Parking 

•39 

Offices 

161,227 

HuseujD-Denolish 

®***                                                                           200        Flrehouse 

27,531        Demolish 

40 

54,943 

Industry                                                                 jqj 

7,877        Demolish 

42 

Machine   Shop 

354,336 

Industry                                                           ^^g 

17,595         Demolish 

>  58 

Ropewalk 

217,657 

Owned   by  NPS 

210 
2I1B 

2,569         Demolish 
3,04B         Demolish 
3.242         Demolish 

•60 

Tar   Shed 

13,146 

Owned  by  NPS                                                        21SC 

4.01B         Demolish 

•  62 

Hemp  Storage 

42,823 

Owned   by  H»S                                                        ^^"^ 
21BK 

5,428         Demolish 
6,243         Demolish 

•75 

Storehouse 

27,045 

Industry                                                                  224 
>                                 23S 

1,039         Demolish 
301         Demolish 

77 

3.567 

Demolish                                                                  j-g 

1,467          Demolish 

•79 

Storehouse 

15,057 

Demolish                                                                  227 

298          Demolish 

96 
103 
104 

•105 
106 
107 
108 
114 

•120 

Sheet   Metal 
Ship  Fitters 
Porge 
Boiler    Shop 

Power   Plant 
Hood   Working 
Infirmary 

5,430 
60,784 
145,850 
65,178 
78,684 
65,911 
46,667 
79,943 
25,686 

Denolish                                                                  "* 
Demolish                                                                  "' 
Industry                                                                 ^^° 
Industry                                                                 '^^ 
Demolish                                                                 »^ 
Muse«.                                                                      "^ 
Power    for    Industry                                          "^        Quarters 
Industry                                                                 ^'^ 
Office/Loft                                                   ""    * 
Pier    5 

1.340         Demolish 

300         Demolish 

1,350         Demolish 

638          Demolish 

397          Demolish 

2,205          Demolish 

27,020          Demolish 

1,634          Deatolish 

39,900          Industry 

85,800          Industry 

•123 

Pump   House 

3,816 

Facade  Easenent                                          Pier  t 
Pier  7 

36,000          Industry 
94,500         Industry 

131 

Flammable    Storage 

43,363 

Demolish                                                    pi„   g 

44,000         Industry 

143 

Chapel 

1,090 

Demolish                                                    pi^r  5 

43.200          Demolisb 

149 

Warehouse 

686,630 

School                                                         pi^j.  la 

Dry  Dock  2 

45,000          Demolish 
Industry 

150 

Substation 

14,405 

Power    for    Industry                                   Dry  DocX  5 

fill 

165 

1,946 

Demolish                                                          Shipway   1 

24,000           Demolish 

16SA 

1,655 

Demolish                                                          Shipway  3 

45,«O0           Dernolish 

171 

1,762 

Demolish 

187 

39,907 

Industry 

•Historic  V«lu« 

CHARLESTOVVN 
PACKAGE  A 
INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Package  A  combines  50  acres  of  industrial 
reuse  of  the  existing  facilities  with  an 
institutional  area  which  protects  and  re- 
uses the  historic  buildings.   In  the  historic 
area,  extraneous  structures  and  later  addi- 
tions are  removed  to  return  the  buildings  to 
their  original  form,  creating  an  environment 
suitable  for  pedestrian  activity.   The  insti- 
tutional (museums,  school)  and  retail/hotel 
uses  and  open  space  will  provide  services 
and  areas  of  interest  to  the  tourist  visiting 
the  National  Park.   The  retail  apace  and  the 
200-room  hotel  are  in  renovated  historic 
buildings.   A  summary  of  the  space  devoted  to 
each  use  and  a  detailing  of  the  reuse  of  each 
building  accompanies  the  land  use  plan  at 
left,  Tables  II-l  and  II-2. 


The  industrial  uses  will  have  to  be  chosen 
to  both  insure  compatibility  with  Park  and 
institutional  uses,  while  reusing  existing 
structures  and  facilities  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  occupying  the  site. 


The  physical  design  of  the 
important  factor  in  marketi 
desirable  industrial  activi 
from  the  commercial  and  ins 
The  market  support  for  the 
is  uncertain,  with  initial 
least  7  years  to  market  the 
impact  of  the  project  on  th 
community  depends  on  proper 
industrial  uses,  and  should 
consideration. 


entire  site  is  an 
ng,  with  the  less 
ties  isolated 
titutional  uses, 
industrial  space 
estimates  of  at 

spaces.   The 
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selection  of 
be  given  careful 


This  alternative  has  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of 
1.23  and  will  yield  23  million  in  undis- 
counted  direct  net  benefits,  or  $4.4 
million  in  discounted  direct  net  benefits. 
The  construction  period  will  create  nearly 
1,300  job  opportunities,  while  an  additional 
2,900  permanent  employment  openings  will  re- 
sult largely  from  the  industrial  use.   Fur- 
ther, regional  spending  of  $3.3  million  will 
be  generated  from  construction  payrolls, 
while  $59.7  million  will  be  generated  annually 
from  the  permanent  employment  created. 

Site  preparation  and  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
access,  and  building  demolition  will  total 
$5.5  million.   These  costs  presumably  will 
be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  the 
property  for  negotiated  sale. 
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Traffic  generation  by  this  package  is  320 
inbound  and  86  5  outbound  auto  trips,  and 
310  inbound  and  1,2  85  outbound  transit  trips 
in  the  peak  hour^    Truck  traffic  generated 
is  4  5  inbound  and  85  outbound.   This  amount 
of  traffic  would  cause  existing  roadways  to 
operate  at  a  low  level  of  service  with  some 
delays.   It  is  recommended  that  an  at-grade 
two-way  connection  of  Water  and  Chelsea 
Streets,  and  a  new  off-ramp  from  the  Bridge 
approach  to  Chelsea  Street  be  constructed. 

This  solution  is  recommended  as  a  minimum  for 
each  package  in  Charlestown.   It  necessitates 
the  moving  of  an  historic  wall  farther  in  on 
the  National  Park,  and  the  taking  of  one  bar 
on  Chelsea  Street.   It  will  substantially 
reduce  the  burden  on  Lowney  Way  and  will 
permit  an  acceptable  level  of  service. 
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FOLD-OUT 
CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  B  PLAN 


CHARLESTOWN 

PACKAGE  B 

HOUS ING/ INDUSTRIAL/ 

INSTITUTIONAL 


This  alternative  differs  from  Package  A  by 
combining  a  reduced  amount  of  industrial  land 
(28  acres)  with  an  increased  amount  of  retail 
and  hotel  space,  and  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  historic  area.   Five  hundred  housing  units 
are  also  provided,  with  open  space  to  serve 
the  public  and  the  residents.   Dry  dock  2  is 
flooded  to  bring  the  waterfront  into  the  site. 

The  uses  of  a  college  and  museums  in  the 
historic  area  provide  a  continuation  of 
activities  related  to  the  National  Park, 
while  the  hotel  and  retail  area  provide  other 
tourist  facilities.   The  power  plant  is  re- 
moved to  create  a  large  plaza  in  the  historic 
area. 

The  clustering  of  retail,  hotel,  and  housing 
uses  adjacent  to  the  National  Park  site  max- 
imizes the  spillover  benefits  attainable  by 
placing  compatible  and  reinforcing  uses 
adjacent  to  one  another.   These  land  use 
elements  should  be  absorbed  into  the  market 
quickly.   The  industrial  and  warehousing  uses 
are  separated  from  the  other  land  uses  and 
therefore  need  not  influence  their  marketing 
performance.   Careful  consideration,  however, 
should  be  given  to  the  types  of  industries 
occupying  the  site  to  insure  their  compati- , 
bility  with  adjoining  uses.   The  industrial 
space  will  require  five  years  to  achieve 
full  occupancy,  assuming  the  creation  of  an 
attractive  and  dynamic  industrial  market. 
The  housing,  hotel  and  retail  uses,  which  are 
new  construction,  could  expect  to  attract  sub- 
stantial interest  from  private  sector  develop- 
ment concerns,  assuming  a  stabilized  financial 
market. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.38  and  will  generate  $45  million  in  undis- 
counted  net  benefits,  or  $10.7  million  in  dis- 
counted net  benefits.   Non-income  generating 
uses  in  the  historic  area  reduce  the  net 
benefits  siibstantially .   A  total  of  nearly 
2,100  construction-related  jobs  will  be 
created  during  the  development  period.   In 
addition,  1,400  permanent  employment  opportu- 
nities will  be  generated  by  the  completed 
facilities.   Spending  in  the  regional  economy 
generated  by  the  construction  payrolls  will 
add  $5.4  million  annually  to  the  Boston 
economy,  while  $27.5  million  will  result 
annually  from  permanent  employment  payrolls. 
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LAND 

USE    DATA: 

CHARLESTOWN    PACKAGE    B         HOUSING/INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL             TABLE     1 1- 3 

LAND    VSE 

POPULA- 
TION 

LAND   AREA 

BUILDINGS    REUSED 
Sq.    Ft.          Cu.    Ft. 

NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

DEMOLITION 
Sq.    Ft.      Cu.    Ft. 

PARKING 
REOUIREn 

ACCESS 

75,829 

2,719,301 

INSTITUTIONAL 

College 

1100  or 

1600 

301,0002 

3,616,585^ 

16,380 

170,978 

500 

College   Hsg 

70   du 

164,000 

847,698 

Inc. Above 

Museum 

8000 

248,000 

4,595,284 

3,195 

31,950 

250 

Open  Space 

700-1000'. 

259,000   SqFt 

46,669 

1,939,365 

Parking 

686,000 

7,606,238 

Natl. Park 

400 

Retail 

19,000 

Office/Loft 

26,000 

321,316 

TOTAL 

ISA 

1,444,000 

16,987,121 

259,000   SqFt 

142,073 

4,861,597 

1,150 

COMMER.     i    HSG. 

Housing 

500    du 

IDA 

500   du 

600 

Retail 

60,000   SqFt 

535 

Marina 

200   Boat 

7A  w/water 

Floating  Docks 

700,392 

22,960,573 

150 

Hotel 

400    Rms 

400   Rooms 

300 

Open  Space 

8.8A 

383,000   SqFt 

Parking 

950^ 

304,000    SqFt 

TOTAL 

700,392 

22,960,573 

1,585 

INDUSTRY 

Industry 

2eA 

372,000 

10,750,000 

131,000 

1,660,000 

225 

Warehouse 

554,000 

7,000,000 

Piers 

88,200 

Dry  Dock 

TOTAL 

28A 

925,500 

17,750,000 

221,000 

1,660,000 

225 

1.      Area  does   not   include  basements. 

2.      An  additional   77,000   Sq.Ft.    can  be  used   from  Building  149. 

3.      An  additional   1 

,540,000  Cu.Ft.    can  be  used   from  Building  149. 

4.      Some  parking  spaces  will  serve  several  uses.                                                                               | 

^ 

TABLE    II-4 

Buildlnq 

Current   Use 
Telephone   Exchange 

Area    In 
Sq.    Ft. 

6,873 

PACKAGE      B 

Building 
191 

Current 

Dse 

Area  In 

S<i.    Ft. 

1.965 

•31 

Demoliah 

19  lA 

717 

Barracks 

Muse  kin 

192 

3,188 

Demoliah 

•34 

Laboratoriea 

50,640 

193 

7.284 

Demolish 

19  S 

Kachine 

Shop 

202,423 

Demolish 

•36 

Sail  Loft 

73,309 

196 

Hachine 

Shop 

13,125 

Demolish 

Retail/Mu 

leun 

197 

Electror 

ica 

196.267 

Demolish 

•38 

Barracks 

41,312 

MuseuiD 

199 

Warehouse 

544,079 

Induatry 

•39 

Offices 

161.227 

College-Demolish   Some 

200 

Pirehouae 

27,531 

Demoliah 

40 

54.943 

Oemoliah 

203 

7,877 

Kachine  Shop 

354.336 

Qenolish 

306 

17,595 

Demolish 

•58 

Rope walk 

217,657 

Oemoliah: 

494,000   cu.ft. 

307 

2,569 

Demolish 

College: 

187,209   cu.ft. 

310 

Demolish 

Coll. Hag: 

847.700   cu.ft. 

211B 

3,343 

Demoliah 

•60 

Tar   Shed 

13,146 

Pacade   Eaaement 

215C 

4,018 

Demoliah 

•62 

Hemp   Storage 

42,823 

College 

217 
21BA 

5.438 
6.243 

Demoliah 
Demolish 

•  75 

Storehouae 

37,045 

Industry 

334 
325 

1,039 
301 

Demoliah 
Demolish 

77 

3,567 

Demoliah 

326 

1,467 

Demoliah 

•79 

Storehouse 

15.057 

Demolish 

327 
328 

298 
1,340 

Demolish 

Demoliah 

103 

Sheet   Metal 

80,784 

Demoliah 

Demoliah 

104 

Ship   Fitters 

145,850 

Induatry 

Demoliah 

•105 

Forge 

65,178 

Museum  or 

Induatry 

Demoliah 

106 

Boiler    Shop 

78,684 

Induatry 

Demoliah 

107 

65,911 

College 

Demolish 

Power    Plant 

Demolish 

114 

Hood   Working 

79,943 

Induatry 

371 

Demolish 

•120 

Infirmary 

25,686 

Off Ice/Loft 

Pier  4 

Open  Space 

Pier   S 

Open  Space 

•123 

Pump   House 

2,816 

Facade   Easement 

Pier   C 

36,000 

Open  Space 

Pier    7 

94,500 

Marina 

131 

Flanmable   Storage 

42,363 

Demolioh 

Pier    B 

44,000 

Open   Space 

143 

Chapel 

1.090 

Demoliah 

Pier    9 

43,200 

Demolish 

149 

Warehouse 

686.630 

Parking  and  College 

Pier    10 

45,000 

Demolish 

Dry   Dock 

3 

Flood 

150 

Substation 

14.405 

Substation 

Dry  Dock 

i 

Pill 

165 

1,946 

Demolish 

Shipway 

I 

24,000 

Demolish 

16  5A 

1.655 

Demolish 

Shlpway 

45,600 

Demolish 

178 

1,762 

Demoliah 

187 

39,907 

Induatry 

•Hiatorlc 

Value 

I 


CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  B 

HOUSING/INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


This  alternative  differs  from  Package  A  by 
combining  a  reduced  amount  of  industrial  land 
(28  acres)  with  an  increased  amount  of  retail 
and  hotel  space,  and  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  historic  area.   Five  hundred  housing  units 
are  also  provided,  with  open  space  to  serve 
the  public  and  the  residents.   Dry  dock  2  is 
flooded  to  bring  the  waterfront  into  the  site. 

The  uses  of  a  college  and  museums  in  the 
historic  area  provide  a  continuation  of 
activities  related  to  the  National  Park, 
while  the  hotel  and  retail  area  provide  other 
tourist  facilities.   The  power  plant  is  re- 
moved to  create  a  large  plaza  in  the  historic 
area. 

The  clustering  of  retail,  hotel,  and  housing 
uses  adjacent  to  the  National  Park  site  max- 
imizes the  spillover  benefits  attainable  by 
placing  compatible  and  reinforcing  uses 
adjacent  to  one  another.   These  land  use 
elements  should  be  absorbed  into  the  market 
quickly.   The  industrial  and  warehousing  uses 
are  separated  from  the  other  land  uses  and 
therefore  need  not  influence  their  marketing 
performance.   Careful  consideration,  however, 
should  be  given  to  the  types  of  industries 
occupying  the  site  to  insure  their  compati- . 
bility  with  adjoining  uses.   The  industrial 
space  will  require  five  years  to  achieve 
full  occupancy,  assuming  the  creation  of  an 
attractive  and  dynamic  industrial  market. 
The  housing,  hotel  and  retail  uses,  which  are 
new  construction,  could  expect  to  attract  sub- 
stantial interest  from  private  sector  develop- 
ment concerns,  assuming  a  stabilized  financial 
market. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.38  and  will  generate  $45  million  in  undis- 
counted  net  benefits,  or  $10.7  million  in  dis- 
counted net  benefits.   Non-income  generating 
uses  in  the  historic  area  reduce  the  net 
benefits  substantially.   A  total  of  nearly 
2,100  construction-related  jobs  will  be 
created  during  the  development  period.   In 
addition,  1,400  permanent  employment  opportu- 
nities will  be  generated  by  the  completed 
facilities.   Spending  in  the  regional  economy 
generated  by  the  construction  payrolls  will 
add  $5.4  million  annually  to  the  Boston 
economy,  while  $27.5  million  will  result 
annually  from  permanent  employment  payrolls. 
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Costs  for  site  preparation  items 
such  as  utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
access,  building  demolition,  will  total  $8.1 
million.   These  costs  will  presumably  be 
considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  property 
for  negotiated  sale  as  necessary  costs  to  ready 
the  site  for  reuse. 

Traffic  generated  by  this  package  is  680 
inbound  and  9  55  outbound  auto  trips,  and  3  40 
inbound  and  715  outbound  transit  trips  in 
the  peak  hour.   Truck  traffic  generated  is 
50  inbound  and  90  outbound.   This  amount  of 
traffic  would  cause  existing  roadways  to 
operate  very  poorly,  and  some  through  traffic 
would  use  neighborhood  streets.   The  solution 
outlined  in  Package  A  would  provide  an 
acceptable  level  of  service  with  some  delays 
during  the  peak  hour. 
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i. 


FOLD-OUT 
CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  C  PLAN 


CHARLESTO^TN 
PACKAGE  C 
HOTEL/CONVENTION/ 
HOUSING/INSTITUTIONAL 


The  proposals  in  this  package  produce  an 
intensively  used  site  with  extensive  develop- 
ment of  new  uses.   On  the  eastern  end  of  the 
site  there  are  1000  units  of  high-income 
housing  along  the  waterfront,  and  deeper  in 
the  site.   Close  to  the  National  Park,  but 
still  on  the  waterfront  is  a  1000-room  hotel 
and  convention  center.   Specialty  retail 
space  and  a  marina  serve  the  visitors  to  the 
site  as  well  as  the  residents.   As  in  Package 
B  the  dry  dock  is  flooded  permanently  and  the 
power  plant  is  removed.   Uses  in  the  historic 
area  continue  to  be  a  college,  museums,  and 
some  retail  space.   An  extensive  open  space 
system  connects  all  the  elements  to  each  other 
and  to  the  waterfront.   The  tables  accom- 
panying the  land  use  diagram  at  left  detail 
the  space  allocated  to  each  use,  and  the 
reuse  plan  for  each  building. 


The  type  and  quality  of  uses  proposed  are 
highly  compatible  and  mutually  reinforcing 
from  a  market  standpoint  drawing  support  from 
each  other  and  complementing  each  other  as 
well  as  the  proposed  National  Park.   Further, 
there  would  be  spillover  benefits  from  this 
project  both  for  Charles town  and  the  City  of 
Boston.   The  project  could  be  marketed  suc- 
cessfully over  a  seven-year  period,  providing 
that  a   unified  new  environment  can  be  created. 
The  hotel  element  of  this  redevelopment  effort 
could  expect  to  attract  substantial  interest 
from  development  firms  in  the  private  sector, 
while  the  housing  element  would  require  addi- 
tional support  from  the  City  to  be  made 
attractive  to  the  private  sector. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
2.47.   Net  direct  benefits  will  be  $196 
million  in  undiscounted  dollars,  or  $46.6 
million  in  discounted  net  direct  benefits. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  4,400  jobs  will  be 
created  over  the  construction  period.   There 
will  also  be  nearly  1,200  permanent  job  oppor- 
tunities generated  by  the  completed  facilities. 
Spending  in  the  regional  economy  generated  by 
the  construction  payrolls  will  add  $11.5 
million  annually  to  the  Boston  economy,  while 
another  $20,2  million  will  result  annually 
from  permanent  employment  payrolls. 

Costs  for  site  preparation  for 

items  such  as  utilities,  pier  demolition  and 

repair,  access,  building  demolition  will  total 
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CHARLESTOWN     SITE 


LAND    USE    DATA:       CHARLESTOWN 

PACKAGE   C 

HOTEL/CONVENTION/HOUSING/INSTITUTIONAL      TABLE     II- r 

POPULA- 

BUILDINGS   REUSED 

NEW 

DEMOLITION 

■^^ — r^— ^^ 

LAND    USE 

TION 

LAND    AREA 

Sg.     Ft.          Cu.    Ft. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sq.    Ft.       Cu.    Ft. 

-  -          -  -  :  - 

ACCESS 

75,829 

I: 

2,719,301 

"^"^^ 

INSTITUTIONAL 

1100    or 

College 

1600 

302,0002 

4,3P4,0003 

90,000    SqFt 

347,000 

500 

inc. above 

125 

College   Hsg 

70    du 

191,000 

347,000 

( 

Museum 

8,000 

161,000 

4,623,000 

40,000    SqFt 

362,000 

f 

Retail 

43,000 

256,000 

See  Eetl. 

Open   Space 

7A 

309,000    SqFt 

41,000 

Parking 

700-lOOOf 

273,000 

3,500,000 

1 

Natl. Park 

400 

1 

Loft/Office 

149,000 

4,238,000 

TOTAL 

15A 

1,289,000 

17,848,000 

439,000    SqFt 

826,000 

J 

1,025 

i 

HOTEL/CONV. 

- 

Retail 

500,000 

60,000    SqFt 

270 

Hotel 

1000    Rms 

400,000    SoFt 

540       1' 

Convention 

12A 

180,000 

7,500,000 

476,089 

12,524,896 

Parking 

960 

336,000    SqFt 

Open   Space 

8.8A 

Marina 

200    Boat 

7A  w/water 

150 

TOTAL 

2  3A 

180,000 

8,000,000 

796,000    SqFt 

476,089 

12,524,896 

960 

HOUSING 

Housing 

1000   du 

20A 

63,000 

1,189,350 

9  50,000    SqFt 

328, 4345 

36,923,672= 

1,200 

Parking 

1200 

Conira  Fac 

27,000 

652,333 

Open   Space 

5A 

TOTAL 

2  5A 

90,000 

1,842,000 

950,000    SqFt 

328,434 

36,923,672 

1,200 

1.      Area  does   not   include  basements. 

2.      An   additional   68,311   Sq.    Ft.    can  be   used   from  Building   199. 

3.      An   additional    1 

116,287   Cu.    Ft.    can  be   used    from  Building   199. 

4.      Some   parking   spaces   will    serve   several   uses. 

5.      Includes    filled 

Drv   Dock   5. 

Buildinq 

Current    Use 
Telephone  Exchange 

Area    In 

Sq.    Ft. 

6,873 

PACKAGE      C 

Building 
187 

Area   In 
Sq.    Ft. 

39,907 

Ti 
PACKAGE      C 

'31 

Demolish 

*33 

Barracki 

72,694 

Retail   -   1st 
Loft/Office  - 

Floor 
2,    3 

191 
191A 

1,965 
717 

Demolish 
Demolish 

•34 

•36 

•38 

Laboratoriea 
Sail    Loft 
Barracks 

50,640 
73,309 
41,312 

Retail   -   1st 
Loft/Office  - 
Retail   ~   1st 
Loft/Office  - 
College 

Floor 
2,    3 

Floor 
2.    3 

192 
193 

195 
196 
197 

Machine 
Machine 
Electro 

Shop 
Shop 
ics 

3,188 

7,284 

202,422 

13,125 

196,267 

Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 

•39 

Office* 

161,227 

Museum-Demoli 

eh   Some 

199 

Warehouse 

544,079 

Parking 

40 
42 

Machine  Shop 

54,943 
354,336 

Demolish 
Demolish   Some 
Convention  Center 

200 
203 

Firehouse 

27.531 
7,877 

Demolish 
Demolish 

•SB 
•  60 

Ropewalk 
Tar    Shed 

217,657 
13.146 

Demolish:    494.000    cu. ft. 
College:       187,209    ca.ft. 
Coll. Hsg:     847,700    cu.ft. 
Facade   Easement 

206 
207 
210 
211B 

17,595 
2,569 
3,048 
3,242 

Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 

•  62 

Hemp   Storage 

42,823 

College 

215C 

4,018 

Demolish 

•7S 

Storehouse 

27,Q4S 

Community   Fac 

ilities 

217 
218A 

5,428 
6,243 

Demolish 
Demolish 

77 
•79 

Storehouse 

3,567 
15,057 

Demolish 
Demolish 

224 
225 
226 

1,039 

301 

1,467 

Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 

96 

5,430 

Demolish 

227 

298 

Denolish 

103 

Sheet   Metal 

80,784 

Housing 

221 

1,340 

Demolish 

104 

Ship  Fitters 

145,850 

Demolish 

229 

300 

Demolish 

*105 

Forge 

65,178 

Huseua 

230 

1,3S0 

Demolish 

106 

Boiler    Shop 

7S,6B4 

Demolish 

231 

628 

Demolish 

107 

65.911 

College 

232 

297 

Demolish 

108 

Power   Plant 

46,667 

Demolish 

233 

2,205 

Demolish 

114 

Hood  Working 

79,943 

College 

266 

Quarters 

27,020 

College 

•120 

Infirmary 

25,686 

Office/Loft 

271 

1,634 

Demolish 

•123 

Pump   House 

2,816 

Facade    Easeme 

nt 

Plar  4 
Pi«r  S 

39,900 
85,800 

Open  spsca 
Harins 

131 
143 
149 

Flammable  Storage 

Chapel 

Warehouse 

42,363 

1,090 

686,630 

Demolish 
Denolish 
Demolish 

Piar  S 
Plar  7 
Pier  B 
Pier   9 

36,000 
94,500 
44,000 
43,200 

Marina 
Marina 
Open   Spaca 
Demolish 

150 

Substation 

14,405 

Substation 

Pier    ID 
Dry   Dock 

2 

45,000 

Demolish 
Flood 

165 
165A 

171 

1,946 
1,655 
1,762 

Demolish 
Demolish 
Demolish 

Dry  Dock 
Shipway   1 
Shlpiray   3 

5 

24,000 
45,«O0 

Fill 

Demolish 

Demolish 

TABLE   II- 6 


•Historic   Valua 


CHARLEST0l^7N 
PACKAGE  C 
HOTEL/CONVENTION/ 
HOUSING/ INSTITUTIONAL 


The  proposals  in  this  package  produce  an 
intensively  used  site  with  extensive  develop- 
ment of  new  uses.   On  the  eastern  end  of  the 
site  there  are  1000  units  of  high-income 
housing  along  the  waterfront,  and  deeper  in 
the  site.   Close  to  the  National  Park,  but 
still  on  the  waterfront  is  a  1000-room  hotel 
and  convention  center.   Specialty  retail 
space  and  a  marina  serve  the  visitors  to  the 
site  as  well  as  the  residents.   As  in  Package 
B  the  dry  dock  is  flooded  permanently  and  the 
power  plant  is  removed.   Uses  in  the  historic 
area  continue  to  be  a  college,  museums,  and 
some  retail  space.   An  extensive  open  space 
system  connects  all  the  elements  to  each  other 
and  to  the  waterfront.   The  tables  accom- 
panying the  land  use  diagram  at  left  detail 
the  space  allocated  to  each  use,  and  the 
reuse  plan  for  each  building. 

The  type  and  quality  of  uses  proposed  are 
highly  compatible  and  mutually  reinforcing 
from  a  market  standpoint  drawing  support  from 
each  other  and  complementing  each  other  as 
well  as  the  proposed  National  Park.   Further, 
there  would  be  spillover  benefits  from  this 
project  both  for  Charles town  and  the  City  of 
Boston.   The  project  could  be  marketed  suc- 
cessfully over  a  seven-year  period,  providing 
that  a   unified  new  environment  can  be  created. 
The  hotel  element  of  this  redevelopment  effort 
could  expect  to  attract  substantial  interest 
from  development  firms  in  the  private  sector, 
while  the  housing  element  would  require  addi- 
tional support  from  the  City  to  be  made 
attractive  to  the  private  sector. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
2.47.   Net  direct  benefits  will  be  $196 
million  in  undiscounted  dollars,  or  $46.6 
million  in  discounted  net  direct  benefits. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  4,400  jobs  will  be 
created  over  the  construction  period.   There 
will  also  be  nearly  1,200  permanent  job  oppor- 
tunities generated  by  the  completed  facilities. 
Spending  in  the  regional  economy  generated  by 
the  construction  payrolls  will  add  $11.5 
million  annually  to  the  Boston  economy,  while 
another  $20,2  million  will  result  annually 
from  permanent  employment  payrolls. 

Costs  for  site  preparation  for 

items  such  as  utilities,  pier  demolition  and 

repair,  access,  building  demolition  will  total 
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$9.7  million.   These  costs  will  presumably 
be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  pro- 
perty for  negotiated  sale  as  necessary  costs 
to  prepare  the  site  for  reuse. 

Traffic  generated  by  this  package  is  905 
inbound  and  1110  outbound  auto  trips  and  525 
inbound  and  630  outbound  transit  trips  in  the 
peak  hours.   Truck  traffic  generated  is  30 
inbound  and  50  outbound.   This  large  amount 
of  traffic  would  not  only  overload  the  capa- 
city of  the  existing  road  system,  but  would 
also  cause  congestion  on  neighborhood 
streets.   The  solution  outlined  in  Package  A 
would  provide  a  satisfactory  level  of  service 
but  some  delay  would  be  experienced. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  The  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  is  located  in 

the  industrial  area  of  South  Boston,  on  the 
harbor  and  adjacent  to  and  west  of  the  Army 
Base.   Its  reuse  is  limited  by  the  noise  from 
Logan  Airport  which  makes  the  site  unsuitable 
for  residential  development.   The  site  is 
also  quite  removed  from  any  nearby  community, 
making  it  difficult  to  provide  neighborhood 
services,  but  enhancing  its  value  as  indus- 
trial land.   The  land  is  fill,  and  therefore 
flat  and  suitable  for  industrial  buildings. 
The  site  has  a  significant  amount  of  open 
land,  and  none  of  the  congestion  problems 
experienced  in  the  Charlestown  site. 

The  site  is  close  to  the  airport  and  to 
downtown,  and  is  well  served  by  the  regional 
transportation  network.   Problems  of  access 
do  arise  because  of  the  necessity  of  crossing 
Fort  Point  Channel.   The  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  is  due  to  be  replaced.   Summer  Street 
and  its   bridge  will  provide  major  access  to 

the  site.   The  eastern  end  of  Northern  Avenue 
which  would  provide  a  second  point  of  entry 
to  the  site  is  currently  under  dispute  over 
ownership  and  rights-of-way.   Access  will  be 
greatly  improved  if  a  right-of-way  can  be 
maintained. 

If  Charlestown  is  developed  as  an  industrial 
site,  the  two  sections  of  the  Shipyard  will 
be  in  competition  in  a  rather  sluggish  indus- 
trial market.   Care  should  be  taken  that  in 
planning  for  the  two  sites,  this  situation  is 
not  permitted  to  develop. 
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FOLD-OUT 
SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  A  PLAN 


SOUTH  BOSTON  This  proposal  assumes  that  the  City  will  act 

PACKAGE  A  as  an  industrial  developer,  dividing  the  site 

INDUSTRIAL  PARK  into  suitable  parcels,  providing  the  necessary 

infrastructure  and  seeking  tenants  or  pur- 
chasers for  the  land.   The  entire  area  is  to 
be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  with  the 
existing  large  dry  dock  maintained  as  a  ship 
repair  facility. 

The  marketing  of  the  industrial  space  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  development  and  market 
conditions  when  the  space  is  offered.   At 
least  a  six-year  leasing  period  seems 
appropriate. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.56  and  will  yield  $32  million  in  undis- 
counted  direct  net  tax  revenues  to  the  City, 
or  $5.9  million  in  discounted  direct  tax 
benefits.   The  construction  period  will  create 
a  total  of  420  job  openings,  while  the  indus- 
trial park  itself  would  contain  an  estimated 
2,100  employees.   The  construction  payrolls 
will  generate  an  additional  $1.1  million  in 
regional  spending  in  the  Boston  economy, 
while  $43.9  million  in  regional  spending  will 
be  generated  annually  from  the  permanent 
employment  created. 

Site  preparation  and  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
bulkhead  repair,  access,  and  building  demo- 
lition will  total  $6.9  million.   These  costs 
presumably  will  be  considered  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  property  for  negotiated  sale  as 
necessary  costs  to  ready  the  site  for  reuse. 

Traffic  generated  in  this  package  is  220 
inbound  and  720  outbound  auto  trips  and  170 
inbound  and  575  outbound  transit  trips  in 
the  peak  hour.   Truck  traffic  generated  is 
25  inbound  and  50  outbound.   This  level  of 
traffic  can  be  adequately  handled  by  the 
existing  road  system. 
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LAND  USE  DATA:   SOUTH  BOSTON  PACKAGE  A    INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


TABLE    I I- 7 


LAND  USE 


Industry 


Piers 


POPULA- 
TION 


LAND  AREA 


77.0 


77.0 


BUILDINGS  REUSED 
Sq.  Ft.    Cu.  Ft. 


852,000 


852,000 


23,375,000 


23,375,000 


NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


345,000  SqPt 


DEMOLITION 
Sq.  Ft.    Cu.  Ft. 


495,000 


376,000 


871,000 


11,513,000 


11,513,000 


PARKING 

REQUIRED 


1,500  - 
2,700 


1,500  - 
2.800    I 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BUILDIMG  USE 


TABLE    I I- 8 


Area  In 

Volume  In 

WaiU 

ing      Di« 

Sq.  Pt. 

Cu.  rt. 

InduBtrlal  fk. 

Pump  Route 

11,133 

424,625 

Dry  Dock 

1 

Bub  Station 

1,420 

29,367 

Sub  Station 

1 

Ouartert 

13.502 

123.733 

Demoliah 

1 

A   Car«qa 

1,125 

.3,003 

Demo li ah 

1 

Storag* 

139,353 

5,;76,08« 

Induatry 

1 

Vehicle  Storage 

35,943 

701,107 

Induatry 

1 

Ship  Repair 

114,197 

3,443,063 

Industry 

1? 

Storage 

149,362 

2,576,249 

Demolished 

2C 

Heating  Plant 

15,736 

317,650 

Heating  Plant 

21 

Office* 

76,387 

8ol,599 

Office-Oaaollsh 
Half 

33 

ToUet 

4,840 

71.390 

Demoliah 

2 

Toilet 

1,574 

27,663 

Demolish 

31 

Vehicle  Haint. 

32,148 

397,192 

Industry 

2S 

Fire  Station 

24,529 

299,996 

Demoliah 

30 

Ha  rehouse 

174,405 

7,151.300 

Demoliah 

31 

Warehouae 

80,073 

2,436,815 

Industry 

33 

Marehouae 

359,854 

4,128,635 

Induatry 

31 

Sub  Station 

6,737 

95,851 

Bub  Station 

39 

Sub  Station 

1,672 

22,619 

Demoliah 

40 

Scale 

701 

7,088 

Scale 

46 

Office 

41,325 

523,743 

Demoliah 

49 

Halntenance 

43,636 

545.279 

Induatry 

53 

Storage 

10,754 

3,188,561 

Induatry 

54 

Warehouae 

36,146 

(10,858 

Industry 

56 

Storage 

34,166 

425,093 

Demoliah 

57 

Storage 

2,545 

J5,836 

Demoliah 

79 

?\mip   station 

1,645 

30,023 

Demoliah 

86 

Storage 

3,358 

43,<$7 

Demoliah 

B9 

104 

1,037 

Demolish 

U 

177 

1,773 

Demoliah 

Pl«r 

1 

80,000 

Demolish 

Plar 

2 

80,000 

Demolish 

Pier 

3 

80,000 

Demoliah 

Plsr 

4 

80,000 

DeB»lish 

Plar 

5 

81,000 

Dry  Dock 

Pl«r 

C 

81.000 

Dry  Dock 

Pl«r 

7 

56,000 

DeK>llah 

SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  A 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


This  proposal  assumes  that  the  City  will  act 
as  an  industrial  developer,  dividing  the  site 
into  suitable  parcels,  providing  the  necessary 
infrastructure  and  seeking  tenants  or  pur- 
chasers for  the  land.   The  entire  area  is  to 
be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  with  the 
existing  large  dry  dock  maintained  as  a  ship 
repair  facility. 

The  marketing  of  the  industrial  space  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  development  and  market 
conditions  when  the  space  is  offered.   At 
least  a  six-year  leasing  period  seems 
appropriate. 

This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.56  and  will  yield  $32  million  in  undis- 
counted  direct  net  tax  revenues  to  the  City, 
or  $5.9  million  in  discounted  direct  tax 
benefits.   The  construction  period  will  create 
a  total  of  420  job  openings,  while  the  indus- 
trial park  itself  would  contain  an  estimated 
2,100  employees.   The  construction  payrolls 
will  generate  an  additional  $1.1  million  in 
regional  spending  in  the  Boston  economy, 
while  $43.9  million  in  regional  spending  will 
be  generated  annually  from  the  permanent 
employment  created. 

Site  preparation  and  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
bulkhead  repair,  access,  and  building  demo- 
lition will  total  $6.9  million.   These  costs 
presumably  will  be  considered  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  property  for  negotiated  sale  as 
necessary  costs  to  ready  the  site  for  reuse. 

Traffic  generated  in  this  package  is  220 
inbound  and  720  outbound  auto  trips  and  170 
inbound  and  575  outbound  transit  trips  in 
the  peak  hour.   Truck  traffic  generated  is 
25  inbound  and  50  outbound.   This  level  of 
traffic  can  be  adequately  handled  by  the 
existing  road  system. 
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FOLD-OUT 
SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  B  PLAN 


SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  B 
CONTAINER  PORT/ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


In  this  Package,  the  Indus 
reduced  to  42  acres,  to  al 
a  container  port  facility 
of  the  site.   In  the  first 
of  existing  land  would  be 
use.   In  the  second  phase 
pierhead  line  would  be  fil 
approximately  30  acres  of 
of  the  containers.   At  lea 
period  should  be  planned  p 
occupancy  of  the  industria 


trial  park  is 

low  development  of 

on  the  northern  end 

phase,  24  acres 
devoted  to  this 
the  area  behind  the 
led  to  create 
land  for  storage 
St  a  five-year 
rior  to  full 
1  site. 


This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.52  and  will  yield  $27.1  million  in  undis- 
counted  direct  tax  benefits,  and  $4.8  million 
in  discounted  benefits.   The  development 
period  will  create  a  total  of  320  job  openings, 
while  the  industries  themselves  will  employ 
1,800  persons.   The  construction  payroll  will 
generate  an  additional  $832,000  in  regional 
spending  in  the  Boston  economy,  while  $37.1 
million  in  regional  spending  will  be  generated 
annually  from  the  permanent  employment 
created. 

Site  preparation  and  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
access,  and  building  demolition  will  total 
$5.0  million.   These  costs  presumably  will 
be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  pro- 
perty for  negotiated  sale. 

Traffic  generated  in  this  package  is  304 
inbound  and  9  70  outbound  auto  trips  and  17  5 
inbound  and  560  outbound  transit  trips  in 
the  peak  hours.   Truck  traffic  generated  is 
7  5  trucks  inbound  and  115  outbound  in  the 
peak  hours.   This  traffic  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  that  in  Package  A,  but  it  can  still  be 
handled  by  the  existing  roadway  system. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The  use  of  the  Annex  for  shipbuilding  was 
examined,  at  the  request  of  the  City,  only 
from  a  transportation  point  of  view.   See 
Section  IV,  Transportation  for  relevant 
findings. 
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LAND  USE  DATA:   SOUTH  BOSTON  PACKAGE  B    CONTAINER  PORT/INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


TABLE    II-9 


LAND    USE 

POPULA- 
TION 

LAND   AREA 

BUILDINGS    REUSED 
Sq.    Ft.         Cu.    Ft. 

NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

DEMOLITION 
Sq.    Ft.         Cu.    Ft. 

PARKING 
REQUIRED 

Container 
Industry 

24.0 
53 

863,000 

14,979,000 

230,000  SqFt 

676,000 
336,000 

8,695,000 
8,902,000 

300 
1,260 

TOTALS 

77.0 

863,000 

14,979,000 

1,012,000 

17,597,000 

1,560 

SOOTB  B03T0W  BUILDOW  UK 


TABLE    11-10 


BulldLM                  Dm 

JUaa    In 

Sq.   rt. 

Vol»«   In 
Ox.    re. 

Induacrlal  Park/ 
Containar  Port 

1 

f\jmp   HeoM 

11,133 

434,635 

Dry  OocJt 

11 

Sab  statloH 

1,430 

29,3*7 

Sub  Station 

15 

Oii«rt«r* 

13,302 

123,723 

Dsrallah 

ISA 

(Ur*9« 

1,135 

13,00] 

DMollah 

IC 

Btora9« 

139,399 

9.37«,0«4 

D«Mollah 

n 

V*lilel«  3tor*9« 

3S,943 

701,107 

Indluatry 

la 

Ship   Repair 

114,197 

3,443,063 

Induatry 

i» 

Storaqa 

149,313 

3.S7«,349 

Denollahe^ 

29 

naatliKf   Plant 

13,7]| 

317,950 

ReattfH)   Plant 

21 

Offlcaa 

7«,3i7 

l«1.599 

Dry  t>ock>o««ollrti 
Half 

IZ 

Tollat, 

4.140 

71.390 

DMlOllsh 

23 

TOilat 

1.574 

37,683 

Dwwliah 

21* 

Vehtela   Malwt. 

22,149 

397,192 

Industry 

29 

rira  s«««lon 

24,539 

399, 99S 

D-wwllsh 

30 

WavKtwxwm 

174,409 

7,151,300 

Industry 

31 

WftrmtKramm 

10,073 

2, 40ft, 815 

D«iwlish 

32 

liarehwiita 

339, 154 

4,13S.S35 

Induatry 

3t 

Suh   9tatl(M 

6,737 

93.151 

Syb  Station 

39 

Sub   Station 

1.S73 

33.619 

[}««nollah 

40 

Scala 

701 

7,0»» 

Seal* 

4« 

Offlca 

41,325 

523,743 

D«4noliah 

49 

fUlnteiMBcw 

43,C3C 

545,279 

Indu  9  try 

S3 

Storage 

10,754 

3,lil,S«l 

Industry 

S4 

3«,14C 

<io,isa 

DewoHBh 

sc 

stera?* 

34.1«« 

425,091 

DMMillah 

S7 

Stora^a 

2,545 

J5,036 

0«fwllatl 

79 

rvmp  atM^^tm 

1,(45 

30,023 

Demoliah 

St 

Stnra^a 

3,3S« 

43, 657 

Dwnollah 

9* 

104 

1,037 

D«»otlBb 

94 

177 

1,773 

Derollah 

Plar  1 

80.000 

O«n>ollah 

Plsr  3 

BO, 000 

D«aK>llah 

Piar  3 

80,000 

Dai-wllah 

PlBT   « 

80,000 

Dcnollah 

Plar  5 

81.000 

Dry   Dock 

Piar  6 

SI, 000 

Dry  Dock 

Piw  7 

30,000 

DaMllah 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  B 
CONTAINER  PORT/ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


In  this  Package,  the  Indus 
reduced  to  42  acres,  to  al 
a  container  port  facility 
of  the  site.   In  the  first 
of  existing  land  would  be 
use.   In  the  second  phase 
pierhead  line  would  be  fil 
approximately  30  acres  of 
of  the  containers.   At  lea 
period  should  be  planned  p 
occupancy  of  the  industria 


trial  park  is 

low  development  of 

on  the  northern  end 

phase,  24  acres 
devoted  to  this 
the  area  behind  the 
led  to  create 
land  for  storage 
St  a  five-year 
rior  to  full 
1  site. 


This  alternative  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.52  and  will  yield  $27.1  million  in  undis- 
counted  direct  tax  benefits,  and  $4.8  million 
in  discounted  benefits.   The  development 
period  will  create  a  total  of  320  job  openings, 
while  the  industries  themselves  will  employ 
1,800  persons.   The  construction  payroll  will 
generate  an  additional  $832,000  in  regional 
spending  in  the  Boston  economy,  while  $37.1 
million  in  regional  spending  will  be  generated 
annually  from  the  permanent  employment 
created. 

Site  preparation  and  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  pier  demolition  and  repair, 
access,  and  building  demolition  will  total 
$5.0  million.   These  costs  presumably  will 
be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  pro- 
perty for  negotiated  sale. 

Traffic  generated  in  this  package  is  304 
inbound  and  9  70  outbound  auto  trips  and  17  5 
inbound  and  560  outbound  transit  trips  in 
the  peak  hours.   Truck  traffic  generated  is 
75  trucks  inbound  and  115  outbound  in  the 
peak  hours.   This  traffic  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  that  in  Package  A,  but  it  can  still  be 
handled  by  the  existing  roadway  system. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The  use  of  the  Annex  for  shipbuilding  was 
examined,  at  the  request  of  the  City,  only 
from  a  transportation  point  of  view.   See 
Section  IV,  Transportation  for  relevant 
findings. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
SUMMARY 


The  following  charts  sununarize  traffic 
generation  and  impacts  on  the  two  sites, 


TABLE  11-11 


TRANSPORTATION  DATA  SHEET— Sl'MMARY  OF  CHA^aESTO^ffl 


Develormcnt  Packages 


Generation  Potential 
Auto  Generation      Truck  Generation 
Inbound  Outbound    Inbound  Outbound 


Transit  Generation 

(Person  Trips 

Inbound  Outbound 


A.  Industrial/Institutional 

B.  Housing/Industrial/ 

Institutional 

C.  Hotel/Conventlon/Houslng 

Institutional 


Resulting  Conditions 


Parking  Heeds 


320 

865 

45 

85 

310 

1,285 

1,605 

680 

955 

SO 

90 

340 

715 

2,340 

90S 

1,110 

30 

50 

S2S 

630 

3,110 

Existing  Roadvajrs 


Water/Chelsea  Connection 


Freeway  Ranp  System 


A.  Industrial/Institutional 


B.  Housing/ Industrial/ 
Institutional 


C.  Uotel/Conventlon/Uoualng 
Institutional 


At  Capacity. 

Would  operate  at  low 
level  of  aarvlca  with 
some  dalaya. 

Over  capacity. 

Would  operate  vary  poorly. 

Neighborhood  penetration 
llkaly. 

Over  capacity. 

Would  operate  very  poorly. 

Significant  congestion 
within  neighborhoods. 


Under  capacity.  At  capacity. 

Would  operate  at  acceptable   Son*  delay  llkaly, 
level  of  service. 

Hearing  capacity.  At  capacity. 

Would  operate  at  acceptable   Soaa  delay  likely. 
level  of  service  with  aoae 
delays  likely. 


At  capacity. 


Over  capacity. 


Would  operate  satisfactorily  Delay  very  likely, 
but  at  low  levelj    noderate 
delays  likely. 


TABLE  11-12 


TRANSPORTATION   DATA   SHEET- -SUMMARY  OF   SOUTH   BOSTON 

Auto   Generation            Truck  Generation 
Land  use                          In              Out                     In                Out 

Transit   Generation 
In                  Out 

Parking 
Needs 

Package  A. 
Industrial 


220 


720 


2S 


50 


170 


S7S       1,500 


Package  b. 
Container  Port/ 
Industrial 


305 


970 


75 


115 


175 


560      1,810 


Shipbuilding 


350        1,175 


30 


60 


275 


940  2,700 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANS 


There  are  a  number  of  transportation  projects, 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  which  should  be 
accomplished  in  order  to  improve  accessibility 
of  the  two  sites. 


In  Charlestown,  local  streets  should  be 
modified  to  provide  a  two-way  connection 
between  Chelsea  and  Water  Streets.   This  will 
permit  the  use  of  Gate  5  as  main  entrance  to 
the  site.   Because  of  the  improvements  sche- 
duled by  the  National  Park,  these  plans  should 
be  coordinated,  and  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  lead  time. 


I 


ASSESSMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


An  existing  off-ramp  from  the  Tobin  Bridge 
approach  can  also  be  opened  to  provide  access 
from  the  freeway  system  to  the  site  via 
Chelsea  Street  without  going  through  City 
Square.   This  improvement  is  also  short  term 
and  can  be  accomplished  easily. 

A  long  range  solution  must  be  developed  for 
continued  rail  access  to  the  site.   It  appears 
that  a  rail  connection  across  the  Little 
Mystic  is  an  unlikely  solution  at  this  time. 

In  South  Boston,  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
should  be  rebuilt  to  provide  access  along 
Northern  Avenue.   This  street  should  be  kept 
open  to  public  traffic  in  order  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  concerns  on  the 
Annex  site.   The  Summer  Street  bridges  also 
need  repair  in  order  to  continue  adequate 
service.   The  Seaport  Access  Road  needs  further 
planning,  but  in  principle  it  will  relieve  the 
community  streets  of  some  industrial  traffic, 
and  will  provide  the  area  with  a  direct  link 
with  the  regional  highway  system. 

Table  11-13    summarizes  the  effect  each 
package  will  have  on  various  categories  of 
impact.   The  categories  are  fully  explained 
in  Section  III. 


SUMMARY: 

BOSTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 


This  summary  chart  (Table  11-14)  illustrates 
some  of  the  main  results  of  this  study  in  a 
manner  which  permits  comparison  of  the  pro- 
posed packages.   Project  Construction  Costs, 
Required  Site  Improvement  Costs,  Developer 
Holding  Costs,  Permanent  Jobs  Generated,  Re- 
gional Spending  Generated,  Property  Tax  Gene- 
rated, Net  Benefit  to  the  City,  and  Market 
Potential  are  drawn  from  Section  II,  Economic 
Analysis  and  Marketability.   Land  Costs  or  Site 
Acquisition  Costs  are  not  included  in  these 
figures. 
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SUMMARY:   ASSESSMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


TABLE  11-13 


CHARLESTOWN 
ABC 

SOUTH     BOSTON 
A             B 

PUBLIC 
FACILITIES 
AND  SERVICES 

No  severe 
impact; 
Some  in- 
creased 
pressure  on 
open  space 
6  schools. 

More  sub- 
stantial 
impact; 
Increased 
pressure  on 
open  space. 

Substantial 
impact; 
Some 

pressure  on 
open  space 
6  schools. 

Low  impact. 

Low  impact. 

COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 

Low  impact; 
New  trade 
school  pro- 
vided. 

Some 
impact; 
New  college 
provided. 

Some 
impact; 
New  college 
provided. 

Some  demand 
for  open 
space. 

Some  demand 
for  open 
space. 

DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES 

Some 

increased 

demand  for 

moderate 

Income 

housing. 

Increased 
demand  for 
housing. 

Increased 
demand  for 
housing. 

Some 

increased 
demand  for 
housing. 

Some 

increased 
demand  for 
housing. 

TRANSPORTATIOh 
(with  recom- 
mended im- 
provements) 

Under 
capacity. 

Nearing 
capacity. 

At 
capacity. 

Under 
capacity. 

Under 
capacity. 

ECONOMIC 

(Permanent 

jobs) 

2,900 

1,424 

1,185 

2,089 

1,766 

AESTHETIC 

Some  up- 
grading of 
historic 
area; 
No  change 
on  rest  of 
site. 

Upgrading 
of  historic 
area; 

Creation  of 
new  water- 
front area; 
No  change 
in  indus- 
trial area. 

Upgrade 

historic 

area; 

Complete 

alteration 

to  modern 

high  and 

low  rise 

development 

on  rest  of 

site. 

No  change. 

No  change. 

HISTORIC 

Some  non- 
historic 
structures 
removed ; 
Wall  moved; 
One  1852 
building 
removed . 

Some  non- 
historic 
structures 
removed ; 
Wall  moved; 
One  1852 
building 
removed ; 
West  end  of 
Ropewalk 
removed. 

Most  non- 
historic 
structures 
removed ; 
West  end  of 
Ropewalk 
removed . 

Not 
applicable. 

Not 
applicable. 

WATER  QUALITY 

Not 
balculated. 

Not 
calculated. 

Not 
calculated. 

Not 
calculated. 

Not 
calculated. 

AIR  QUALITY 

IjO.v  Tnp.-:cl 

Mc;:li^rriui5 

Heavy  Im^sact 

Low  Irpact 

LCT','  Jji-j3act 

NOISE 

Institu- 
tional area 
heavily 
impacted. 

Institu- 
tional area 
somewhat 
impacted. 

Institu- 
tional area 
somewhat 
impacted. 

Levels 
permissible 
for  indus- 
trial use. 

Levels 
permissible 
for  indus- 
trial use. 
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SUMMARY ;   BOSTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 


I 


TABLE  11-14 


C  H 
A 

A  R  L  E  S  T  0 
B 

W  N 

C 

SOOTH 
A 

BOSTON 
B 

PROJECT 

CONSTRUCTION 

COSTi' 

$32,863,000 

$59,738,000 

$127,824,000 

$  6,763,000 

$  5,402,000 

REQUIRED  SITE 

IMPROVEMENT 

COSTSl' 

$  5,466,000 

$  8,134,000 

$   9,677.000 

$  6,941,000 

$  5,032,000 

DEVELOPER 
HOLDING  COSTS 
(per  annum)!'' 

S  1,262,000 

$  1,062,000 

$     625,000 

S    383,000 

$    388,000 

PERMANENT 
JOBS 

2,900 

1,424 

1,185 

2,090 

1,765 

REGIONAL 
SPENDING 
GENERATED 
(Annual) 

$59,704,000 

$27,564,000 

$  20,202,000 

$43,870,000 

$37,086,000 

PROPERTY 
TAX 

GENERATED 
(Total  for 
Life  of 
Project, 
40  Years) 

$69,800,000 

$129,200,000 

$273,500,000 

$57,400,000 

$48,300,000 

NET  OPERAT- 
ING BENE- 
FITS TO  CITl 
(6%  Dis- 
counted) 

$  4,439,000 

$10,754,000 

$  46,623,000 

$59,020,000 

$48,340,000 

DISRUPTION 

TO 

COMMUNITY 

See  Env 

Lronmental  As 

sessment,  Tabl 

B  11-13. 

IMPROVEMENT 

TO 

COMMUNITY 

New  school; 
Road  im- 
provements . 

New  college; 
Road  im- 
provements; 
Access  to 
harbor. 

New  college; 
Road  im- 
provements; 
Access  to 
harbor. 

DEVELOPMENT 
OF  PORT 

Industrial 
use. 

Industry; 
Marina. 

Marina 

Industry 

Industry; 
Container 
port. 

BUILDING 

REUSE 

POTENTIAL 

High 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Low  To 
Moderate 

IMPACT  OF 
TRAFFIC  ON 
NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 

STREETS: 

Not 
Significant 

Not 
Significant 

Without  Im- 
provements 

At 
Capacity 

Over 
Capacity 

Over 
Capacity 

With  Im- 
provements 

Under 
Capacity 

Nearing 
Capacity 

At 
Capacity 

MARKET 
POTENTIAL 

Poor-Fair 

Fair 

Fair-Good 

Fair-Good 

Fair-Good 

1/  Costs  shown  are  estimated  construction  costs  for  impleinentation 
of  each  plan.  They  do  not  include  site  acqixisition  or  site 
ln5>rovements  or  holding  costs. 

2/  Costs  include  pier  demolition  or  repair,  utilities,  access, 
building  demolition. 

3/  Costs  include  management,  maintenance,  security  and  insurance 
costs.  They  do  not  include  any  tax  payments. 
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Disruption  and  Improvement  to  the  Community 
and  Development  of  the  Port  are  additional 
City  Goals  which  are  noted  here  for  compara- 
tive purposes.   No  attempt  is  made  to  gene- 
ralize about  Disruption,  which  is  treated 
fully  in  Section  III  under  Assessment  of  En- 
vironmental Impacts.   Building  Reuse  Potential 
is  a  judgment  of  the  degree  to  which  each 
scheme  will  reuse  existing  structures,  there- 
by minimizing  demolition  and  site  preparation. 

Impact  of  Traffic  summarizes  the  effect  of 
the  packages  on  local  streets,  first  without 
the  recommended  improvements,  then  with  them. 

IMPLEMENTATION  There  are  several  actions  which  should  be 

taken  next  to  facilitate  redevelopment  of  the 
sites  and  assure  successful  projects.   If  the 
National  Park  is  approved,  the  development 
packages  proposed  for  Charlestown  will  re- 
quire the  recommended  short  term  road  improve- 
ments, if  local  streets  are  to  give  adequate 
service.   In  order  to  proceed  with  implemen- 
tation of  those  plans,  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  on  the  road  improvements  is 
necessary. 

Next,  the  City  needs  to  decide  with  what  kind 
of  plan  for  each  site  they  wish  to  proceed. 
A  further  investigation  of  the  market  and  a 
soliciting  of  interest  from  developers  will 
help  in  making  this  decision.   Further  plan- 
ning will  then  be  needed  to  produce  a 
developer's  kit.   Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments will  be  necessary  at  this  point  in 
order  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  State  for 
operations  on  the  site,  and  to  obtain  federal 
funds  for  development  costs.   Because  there 
will  also  have  to  be  an  EIS  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Shipyard  out  of  federal  hands,  the 
efforts  of  preparing  these  documents  should 
be  coordinated. 

There  are  certain  risks  involved  in  the  City's 
undertaking  of  this  sort  of  development. 
Reuse  of  existing  structures,  while  it  en- 
ables quick  occupancy  and  minimal  renovation 
and  improvement  costs,  does  not  insure  a  long- 
lived  use.   The  buildings  on  both  sites  are 
old,  and  depending  on  the  reuse,  may  become 
obsolete  and  useless  in  a  short  time.   This 
means  that  the  City  would  then  again  be  faced 
with  a  redevelopment  decision. 
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However,  there  is  value  in  the  concept  of 
interim  use  to  offset  other  risks.   Packages 
B  and  C  in  Charlestown  require  large  invest- 
ments by  both  the  City  and  the  private  sec- 
tor.  Finding  a  suitable  developer,  and 
successful  completion  and  operation  of  a 
project  is  by  no  means  assured.   If  Charles- 
town  were  to  first  be  reused  as  an  industrial 
site,  then  redeveloped  partially,  as  in 
Package  B,  further  planning  could  provide  new 
uses  for  the  remainder  of  the  site  when  that 
industrial  facility  is  no  longer  useful. 

The  administration  of  the  redevelopment  of 
the  site  is  a  considerable  burden,  comparable 
to  an  urban  renewal  project.   The  decision 
whether  to  retain  ownership  of  the  land,  and 
thereby  ultimate  control,  or  to  sell  it  out- 
right, must  be  made.   Certain  marketing 
activities  might  best  be  performed  by  a  dis- 
interested broker,  or  by  a  developer  of  the 
whole  site.   Maintenance  and  supervision  of 
the  sites  before  and  during  development  is  a 
large  undertaking  in  itself. 

The  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
redevelopment  of  urban  land  are  consonant 
with  opportunities  presented  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  City.   This  study  is  one  step 
at  the  beginning  of  a  continuing  process  of 
planning  and  implementation  which  can  upgrade 
and  revitalize  the  City's  resources. 
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The  following  is  a  suitunary  of  the  background 
material  compiled  during  Phase  I  of  the  Study. 
It  is  included  here  to  establish  the  general 
planning  context  in  which  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  will  be  developed.   The  numbers  and 
letters  in  the  margin  of  the  text  refer  to  the 
map  at  left. 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  development 
taking  place  along  the  water's  edge  in  Boston 
Harbor  which  affects  the  market  demand  for 
waterfront  sites  and  has  planning  implications 
for  maintaining  a  variety  of  waterfront  uses. 

East  Boston.   In  East  Boston,  there  are  1,500 

dwelling  units  planned  or  under  construction. 

These  include: 

The  Shore  Plaza  East  project,  currently  under 

construction,  has  380  housing  units  financed 

under  HUD's  2  36  program. 

Across  Border  Street,  a  236  elderly  housing 

project,  Land  Fall  West  will  have  59  dwelling 

units . 

Further  South  on  Border  Street,  there  will  be 

230  MHFA  units.   There  will  also  be  a  new 

elementary  school,  the  Barnes  School,  on  the 

waterfront. 


A     Across  from  downtown,  there  will  be  a  new 

park  adjacent  to  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  1  and  2  areas. 

C  Over  a  two  to  three  year  period,  there  will 
be  400  units  of  mixed  income  housing,  280 
units  of  elderly  housing,  mixed  with  40 
market  units  and  20  low  income  family  units 
developed  on  the  two  sites. 

g  Mass  Port  owns  53  acres  in  East  Boston,  the 
future  use  of  which  has  not  been  decided. 
There  has  been  speculation  that  if  the  City 
acquires  the  South  Boston  Annex  of  the  Ship- 
yard, there  might  be  an  acre-for-acre  land 
trade.   There  has  also  been  some  indication 
that  Mass  Port  is  interested  in  locating  a 
new  container  facility  in  East  Boston.   The 
residents,  however,  have  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  develop  the  land  as  public  open 
space. 

■7  North  End.   North  End  Park,  jointly  managed 
by  the  City  and  the  M.D.C.  is  being  expanded 
by  five  acres. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  convert  the  450-room 
Hotel  Madison  to  325  elderly  units  for  the 
BHA. 
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Figure  1-1 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  background 
material  compiled  during  Phase  I  of  the  Study. 
It  is  included  here  to  establish  the  general 
planning  context  in  which  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  will  be  developed.   The  numbers  and 
letters  in  the  margin  of  the  text  refer  to  the 
map  at  left. 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  development 
taking  place  along  the  water's  edge  in  Boston 
Harbor  which  affects  the  market  demand  for 
waterfront  sites  and  has  planning  implications 
for  maintaining  a  variety  of  waterfront  uses. 

East  Boston.   In  East  Boston,  there  are  1,500 

dwelling  units  planned  or  under  construction. 

These  include: 

The  Shore  Plaza  East  project,  currently  under 

construction,  has  380  housing  units  financed 

under  HUD's  2  36  program. 

Across  Border  Street,  a  236  elderly  housing 

project.  Land  Fall  West  will  have  59  dwelling 

units . 

Further  South  on  Border  Street,  there  will  be 

230  MHFA  units.   There  will  also  be  a  new 

elementary  school,  the  Barnes  School,  on  the 

waterfront. 


Across  from  downtown,  there  will  be  a  new 
park  adjacent  to  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  1  and  2  areas. 

Over  a  two  to  three  year  period,  there  will 
be  400  units  of  mixed  income  housing,  280 
units  of  elderly  housing,  mixed  with  40 
market  units  and  20  low  income  family  units 
developed  on  the  two  sites. 

Mass  Port  owns  53  acres  in  East  Boston,  the 
future  use  of  which  has  not  been  decided. 
There  has  been  speculation  that  if  the  City 
acquires  the  South  Boston  Annex  of  the  Ship- 
yard, there  might  be  an  acre-for-acre  land 
trade.   There  has  also  been  some  indication 
that  Mass  Port  is  interested  in  locating  a 
new  container  facility  in  East  Boston.   The 
residents,  however,  have  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  develop  the  land  as  public  open 
space. 

North  End.   North  End  Park,  jointly  managed 

by  the  City  and  the  M.D.C.  is  being  expanded 

by  five  acres. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  convert  the  450-room 

Hotel  Madison  to  325  elderly  units  for  the 

BHA. 
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If  the  Coast  Guard  moves  off  its  4^-acre  site 
in  the  North  End,  the  BRA  would  like  to  see 
housing,  or  possibly  some  community  facili- 
ties there. 

Q  Urban  Renewal  Area .   The  BRA  projects  that 
there  will  eventually  be  2,000  new  and  reno- 
vated dwelling  units  produced  in  the  water- 
front urban  renewal  area;  some  of  the  projects 
are  as  yet  unidentified.   These  units  are 
mostly  in  the  luxury  rental  category,  except 
a  few  hundred  units  of  elderly  -  low  income 
housing. 

With  the  housing  is  often  located  specialty 
shopping,  and  office  space,  especially  on 
the  wharves.   Restaurants  are  also  locating 
in  these  areas.   On  Parcel  A-7,  there  will  be 
a  400-room  hotel.   In  addition,  there  will  be 
shops,  office  and  restaurant  space  in  the 
renovated  Quincy  market  buildings. 

These  uses  of  housing,  restaurant  and 
specialty  retail  and  office  in  the  urban  re- 
newal area  are  located  close  to  downtown  and 
directly  on  the  waterfront,  both  very  posi- 
tive factors  in  the  success  of  such  projects. 
Together  with  the  housing  being  developed  in 
East  Boston,  3,500  new  dwelling  units  are 
projected  for  the  next  five  years.   In  addi- 
tion, there  is  park  land,  office  space, 
retail  shopping,  restaurants  and  a  hotel 
projected  for  the  waterfront. 

CHARLESTOWN  PHYSICAL  Q     Charlestown  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
CHARACTERISTICS  The  Charlestown  Urban  Renewal  Plan  was 

accepted  by  HUD  in  1965  and  most  of  its  ac- 
tive projects  are  complete:   a  developer 
has  been  selected  for  the  Austin  Street  shop- 
ping center,  a  new  firehouse  has  been  built, 
and  over  500  new  housing  units  have  been 
constructed.   Several  parcels  are  committed 
to  housing  and  mixed  commercial/housing  uses 
and  await  circiomstances  beyond  BRA  control 
(mortgages,  MBTA  elevated  demolition)  for 
development  to  proceed.   A  number  of  parcels 
along  Chelsea  Street,  near  City  Square,  are 
under  development  pressure,  but  uncertainty 
about  future  road  alignments  keeps  them 
vacant. 
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U.S.S.  Constitution  National  Park 
A  bill  is  pending  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
which  would  make  the  southwest  section  (23 
acres)  of  the  Shipyard  into  a  National  Park 
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Figure  III-2 

Aerial  view  of  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  Charlestown  site. 


centered  on  the  U.S.S.  Constitution.   The 
Park  would  be  part  of  a  scattered  site 
National  Historic  Park  with  other  sites  in 
downtown  Boston  and  at  Bunker  Hill. 


I  I  The  Park  is  expected  to  generate  as  many  as 
1,500,000  visitors  per  year  when  it  is  com- 
pleted in  1978;  approximately  700,000  people 
now  visit  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  each  year. 
Park  plans  do  not  call  for  on-site  visitor 
parking,  although  bus  unloading  areas  will 
be  provided. 

There  will  be  no  admission  charge  to  the  park, 
Limited  picnic  facilities  will  be  provided, 
but  this  will  not  serve  as  a  neighborhood 
recreation  area.   The  average  stay  of  a  vi- 
sitor will  be  one-half  to  two  or  three  hours, 
partly  depending  on  whether  there  are  res- 
taurants or  not.   Hearings  in  Congress  on  the 
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National  Park  proposal  for  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  began  in  June.   It  is  up  to  them  to 
decide  whether  to  enlarge  the  park  area  to 
include  the  Ropewalk,  Telephone  Exchange,  the 
Hemp  Storage  and  Tar  Buildings.   After 
approval  of  the  park,  a  master  plan  will  be 
prepared. 

Access  -  The  Park  Service  will  retain  control 
over  access  through  Gate  4,  although  they 
will  be  willing  to  allow  access  for  non-park 
vehicles  to  compatible  uses,  such  as  parking, 
restaurants  and  so  on.   They  do  not  plan  to 
widen  the  gate,  therefore  access  for  large 
vehicles  will  remain  difficult. 

The  Park  Service  has  indicated  willingness  to 
allow  interim  access  to  the  rest  of  the  site 
through  Gate  1.   The  details  will  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  City.   Emergency  access 
through  the  park  can  probably  be  obtained. 

A  number  of  buildings  of  historic  significance 
which  are  not  within  Park  boundaries  have 
been  identified  by  the  Park  Service,  and 
there  is  an  ongoing  consideration  of  the  me- 
rits of  various  structures.   The  approach 
they  will  take  in  determining  which  ones 
will  have  permanent  restrictions  on  facade 
changes  (facade  easements)  will  be  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  a  plan  proposed  to  them 
by  parties  proposing  to  acquire  the  site  or 
individual  buildings. 

12  Hoosac  Pier.   Mass  Port  plans  to  develop  the  area 
between  the  railroad  tracks  and  Water  Street 
in  front  of  (to  the  west)  the  Hoosac  Pier 
warehouse  building  for  commercial  recreation 
use.   These  plans  include  a  new  building  to 
house  a  diarama  of  the  revolutionary  battle 
at  Breed's  Hill.   Parking  for  this  activity 
(approximately  100  spaces)  would  be  provided. 
There  also  has  been  discussion  of  a  fast  food 
restaurant.   In  addition.  Mass  Port  is  pur- 
chasing a  Dutch  Water  Bus  which  would  follow 
the  BRA  proposed  harbor  water  route,  which 
includes  one  stop  just  south  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  berth. 

The  owners  of  Grand  Rapids  Warehouse  located 
immediately  north  of  the  City  Square  end  of 
the  Charlestown  Bridge,  have  a  consultant 
investigating  park-related  uses  for  that  site. 

IQ  Paul  Revere  Landing  Park 

On  the  Charlestown  side,  the  new  Warren 
Avenue  Dam  and  Locks  will  terminate  in  a 
small  triangular  parcel  bounded  by  the 
Charlestown  Bridge  and  the  Tobin -Central 
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Artery  connectors  overhead.   The  MDC  is 
planning  to  use  this  land  (less  than  1  acre) 
as  a  park  to  commemorate  Paul  Revere ' s 
landing  on  April  18,  1775  to  begin  his  famous 
ride. 

I A     City  Square  Park 

Proposed  improvements  to  smooth  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  City  Square,  relocate  the  present 
park  to  the  area  in  front  of  the  Court  House. 
Plans  are  still  being  developed  by  the  City  of 
Boston  and  Mass  DPW.   They  affect  an  area  that 
includes  Joiner  Street,  Water  Street,  and  up 
to  Bunker  Hill  Community  College. 

The  existing  pedestrian  underpass  beneath  the 
Tobin  Bridge  approaches  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved as  a  pedestrian  link  between  the  new 
National  Historic  Park  and  Bunker  Hill, 
Winthrop  Square,  and  other  places  of  historic 
interest  in  residential  areas  of  Charlestown. 
A  safe,  pleasant  continuation  of  the  Freedom 
Trail  from  the  North  End  is  also  desirable. 

IC  North  Terminal  Highway  Improvements 

The  North  Terminal  study  began  as  an  effort 
to  design  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
projected  1990  traffic  volumes.   In  response 
to  public  and  administrative  pressures,  the 
five  alternatives  under  evaluation  in  current 
draft  EIS  offer  only  operational  improvements 
to  the  existing  expressway  and  arterial  net- 
work.  The  problems  to  which  these  improve- 
ments are  addressed  include: 

1)  Weave  of  Leverett-Tobin  and  1-9  3  - 
Central  Artery  traffic  occurring  on  750' 
section  of  Fitzgerald  Expressway  Bridge 
across  Charles  River. 

2)  City  Square,  Keany  Square,  Leverett 
Circle  traffic  congestion. 

3)  Reverse  curve  and  hazardous  access  ramps 
on  approaches  to  Tobin  Bridge,  near 
Water/Chelsea  Streets. 

The  five  alternatives  being  evaluated  are: 

Alt.  A  (No  build) :  City  Square  improvements 
only. 

Alt.  B  (Min.  build) :  Crossing  Charles  River 
by  relocated  Rutherford  Avenue. 
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Alt.  C  (High  Level  Crossing) :  1962  scheme 
directly  connecting  Tobin  Bridge  and 
Leverett  Circle.   Proposed  by  M.D.C., 
Mas sport;  dropped  by  M.D.C.  and  Mass 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Alt.  D  (Parallel  Crossing) :  Designed  by  the 
BRA;  new  double  deck  via  duct  across 
the  Charles  River. 

Alt.  E2  (Warren  Avenue  Crossing) :  Designed 
for  M.D.C;  new  viaducts  across  new 
Warren  Avenue  dam. 

No  construction  of  any  of  these  alternatives 
would  be  undertaken  until  after  the  end  of 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  in  1977. 

Draft  EIS  findings  suggest  that  the  alternatives 
cannot  really  be  distinguished  on  the  basis 
of  environmental  impacts.   Ecological  impacts 
are  relatively  insignificant  chiefly  because 
North  Terminal  is  already  heavily  urbanized. 
The  acreage  exposed  to  noise  levels  of  70  L, _ 
dba  or  more  is  not  significantly  different 
among  the  five  schemes,  although  Alternate  C 
exposes  a  new  corridor.   19  80  air  pollution 
levels  would  be  reduced  somewhat  under  Alter- 
nate C,  D,  and  E  from  levels  with  Alternates 
A  and  B. 

Town  Hill  Historic  District 
The  district  (see  map)  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  May 
1973.   As  such,  it  is  subject  to  both  Section 
4f  and  Section  106  reviews  if  any  transpor- 
tation project  involving  federal  funds  crosses 
its  boundaries.   It  includes  many  19th  cen- 
tury houses,  some  18th  century  buildings  arid 
the  John  Harvard  Mall. 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College  Area 

ly   Community  College.   Bunker  Hill  Community 
College  opened  its  doors  in  1973.   While  it 
is  intended  primarily  as  a  commuter  facility 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  use  rapid 
transit  and  buses,  parking  facilities  are 
included  in  the  plans. 

IQ   MBTA  Service.   The  MBTA  plans  to  open  the  new 
Orange  Line  station  at  the  Community  College 
sometime  in  late  1974.   Rapid  transit  service 
will  then  extend  to  Oak  Grove,  Maiden  and 
plans  call  for  eventually  serving  Reading. 
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There  will  also  be  a  bus  station  with  lines 
running  to  Cambridge  and  Somerville  via 
Prison  Point  Bridge  (reconstruction  to  be 
completed  in  19  74)  ,  downtown  Boston  via  City 
Square  and  Charlestown  Bridge,  and  a  possible 
Charles town  Loop  service.   The  existing  bus 
line  to  Chelsea  via  the  Tobin  Bridge  will 
probably  be  rerouted  through  Sullivan  Square. 

19  Fringe  Parking.   Charlestown  Urban  Renewal 
Plan  parcel  P-15B  is  under  consideration 
for  a  number  of  parking  uses.   Present  plans 
call  for  making  the  area  into  at-grade 
parking  (about  800  cars)  for  Community 
College  occupants.   The  possibility  of  using 
the  parcels  for  a  7  level,  3,000  car  fringe 
parking  garage  with  connecting  ramps  to  1-9  3 
is  about  to  be  studied  by  Mass  Department  of 
Public  Works.   Charlestown  residents  are  at 
present  opposed  to  the  garage  while  Back  Bay 
and  Beacon  Hill  residents  favor  it. 

20  Qranqe  Line  Elevated.   The  Orange  Line 
elevated  structure  runs  across  the  Charles- 
town Bridge,  through  City  Square  and  up  Main 
Street  to  Sullivan  Square,  and  beyond.   The 
City  Square  and  Thompson  Square  stations  on 
this  line  will  be  closed  once  the  new  ele- 
vated line  via  Community  College  is  opened 
in  late  19  74.   However,  the  existing  viaduct 
cannot  be  taken  down  until  the  new  MBTA  re- 
pair shops  at  Wellington  Circle  are  completed; 
the  viaduct  is  the  only  connection  to  the 
present  MBTA  shops  in  Everett. 

Access  to  and  from  the  rapid  transit  and 
buses  at  City  Square  is  hazardous  because 
of  the  traffic  congestion  surrounding  the 
access  stairs  and  bus  platforms. 

21  Moran  Terminal  Container  Facility.   Massport 
plans  to  enlarge  the  22-acre  Moran  Terminal 
Container  Facility  by  10-20  acres.   As  no 
additional  crane  capacity  and  only  some  addi- 
tional storage  is  anticipated,  the  new  space 
will  be  mostly  for  yard  use.   The  railroad 

is  not  used  by  the  container  facility;  how- 
ever, the  Mystic  Pier  has  some  rail  require- 
ments.  The  estimated  daily  truck  traffic  in 
and  out  is  approximately  300  each  way. 
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SITE  CONDITIONS 


The  Charlestown  Site  Conditions  map  shows 
diagrammatically  the  most  important  physical 
characteristics  which  operate  as  influences 
on  development.   The  map  shows  site  access, 
chief  circulation  paths  on  the  site,  berth 
depth,  extent  of  filled  land  and  aesthetic 
influences  such  as  the  dominant  Tobin  Bridge 
structure,  highway  noise  and  views.   It  also 
identifies  buildings  of  historic  value,  im- 
portant utility  corridors  and  pier  condition. 


SITE  ZONES 


Some  general  conclusions  can  be  made  from 
these  diagrams:   Housing  or  hotel  use  within 
the  65  to  70  L  lOdBA  zone  is  inadvisable  be- 
cause of  higher  construction  costs  to  provide 
a  suitable  acoustical  environment;  foundation 
costs  for  new  structures  will  be  higher  on 
filled  land  because  piles  will  probably  be 
necessary.   The  street  and  utility  infrastruc- 
ture (along  First  Avenue,  portions  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and 
Fifteenth  Streets)  is  significant  and  should 
be  preserved  in  order  to  reduce  future  de- 
velopment costs;  and  piers  8,  9  and  10  should 
be  removed  according  to  the  engineer's 
report  (June  26,  1974). 

Utilizing  the  Site  Conditions  and  Building 
Characteristic  maps,  (the  latter  not  included 
here) ,  an  analysis  of  the  site  was  made  to 
identify  zones  of  similar  site  characteristics 
to  be  used  as  the  physical  basis  for  working 
out  the  tentative  development  packages. 

The  proposed  National  Historic  Park  site  is 
characterized  by  small  scale  historically 
valued  buildings  of  relatively  low  density 
interspersed  with  open  land. 

Zone  1  is  adjacent  to  the  proposed  National 
Park  and  consists  principally  of  the  histo- 
rically valued  buildings;  all  are  relatively 
small  scale  with  the  exception  of  the  Power 
Plant.   Its  use  is  tied  closely  to  large  scale 
industrial  facilities  in  zones  2,  3,  4  and  7. 
The  size  and  shape  of  and  the  historic  res- 
trictions on  these  buildings  make  them  most 
suitable  for  commercial/recreational  uses 
such  as  boutiques,  restaurants,  inns,  museums, 
and  offices.   The  zone  is  remote  from  the 
water's  edge,  but  the  early  19th  century 
character  could  provide  an  opportunity  to 
develop  land  and  building  uses  of  interest 
to  tourist  and  leisure  activities. 

Zones  2,  4  and  5  are  all  directly  related  to 
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the  water.   Zone  2  is  adjacent  to  the  National 
Park  site,  dry  dock  2,  and  to  four  usable 
piers.   It  contains  large  machine  and  elec- 
tronics shop  buildings  with  high,  large  span 
spaces.   This  zone  is  most  removed  from  assumed 
primary  site  access. 

Zone  4  abutts  wooden  piers  that  are  in  a 
deteriorating  condition.   The  buildings  here 
are  also  large  scale,  heavy  industrial  build- 
ings with  wide  bay  spacing  and  with  interior 
cranes.   There  is  some  water  side  open  land 
and  good  street  and  rail  accessibility. 

Zone  5  is  comparatively  open.   The  buildings 
remaining  are  small  and  could  be  demolished 
and  the  site  easily  cleared.   This  zone  is  the 
most  remote  from  the  National  Park  and  is 
easily  accessible  to  Gate  5. 

Zone  3  consists  of  a  service  area  containing 
two  large  warehouses  both  in  good  condition. 
The  zone  is  highly  accessible  to  Gate  5. 

Zone  6  consists  of  isolated  residential  and 
woodworking  shop  buildings. 

Zone  7  includes  marine  related  facilities: 
Dry  Docks  2   and  5;  and  Piers  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

1.  Public  Open  Space,  Kennedy  Library: 

Expanded  National  Park:  13  additional 
acres  to  include  Ropewalk  and  most 
historic  buildings. 

Public  Open  Space:   30  acres. 

Kennedy  Library  and  Museiam:   10  acres. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

Industry:   40  acres,  shipbuilding,  ship 
design. 

School:   School  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Schools  administered  by  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Museum:   Historic  Naval  theme. 

2A.  Industrial: 

Substitute  retail/restaurant  for  museum. 
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Substitute  hotel  for  ship  design. 
Substitute  industry  for  shipbuilding. 

3.  Residential: 

Residential:   28  acres,  1,400  d.u.s 

Hotel:   Rehabilitated,  400  rooms. 

Commercial/restaurant 

Museum 

3A.  Same  as  above  and  School:   School  of 

Commerce,  Trade  Schools  administered  by 
the  City  of  Boston. 

3B.  Substitute  residential  for  museum  and 
hotel  (shown  in  3.). 

4.  Theme  Park: 

Theme  park  facility:   Family  enter- 
tainment, rides,  exhibits. 

Hotel:   400  rooms 

Retail/restaurant 

Museum 

4A.  School:   School  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Schools  administered  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  in  Building  149. 

5.  Industry  and  Convention: 

Convention  Center:   300,000  square  feet. 

Hotel:   Renovation,  400  rooms. 

Museum 

Industry:   25  acres 

Retail/restaurant 

School:   School  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Schools  administered  by  the  City  of 
Boston. 

5A.  Build  new  hotel,  add  office  building. 
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6.  Industry  and  Residential: 

Industry:   2  5  acres 

Residential:   10  acres,  500  units 

Retail/restaurant 

Museum 

School:   School  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Schools  administered  by  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Hotel:   400  rooms 

7.  Residential  and  Convention: 

Residential:   15  acres,  750  d.u.s. 

Convention:   400,000  square  feet 

Museum 

School:   School  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Schools  administered  by  the  City  of 
Boston 

Office 

7A.  Convention,  Expanded  National  Park, 
Housing: 

Convention  Center:   350,000  square  feet 

Hotel:   400  rooms 

Retail/restaurant 

Marina 

Expanded  Park 

Housing:   18  acres,  900  d.u.s. 

7B.  Same  uses  as  7.,  different  arrangement. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  PHYSICAL     The  residential  community  in  South  Boston  is 
CHARACTERISTICS  over  one-half  mile  from  the  Naval  Annex  site; 

all  of  the  land  directly  surrounding  the 
site,  including  the  Annex,  is  currently  in 
industrial,  warehouse,  office,  or  commercial- 
restaurant  use.   These  uses  directly  affect 
the  neighborhood  by  causing  truck  traffic  on 
local  streets.   Because  of  strong  community 
feelings,  any  increased  use  of  the  site  will 
need  to  provide  access  which  does  not  use 
Broadway  and  First  and  Second  Streets.   In 
addition,  the  edge  between  residential  uses 
and  the  industrial  area  is  not  well  defined, 
resulting  in  mixed  uses,  leading  to  conflicts 
and  incompatibility.   It  is  not  anticipated 
that  reuse  of  the  Annex  will  contribute  to 
the  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  current  develop- 
ment proposals  for  South  Boston,  by  state 
and  city  public  agencies  and  by  private 
groups. 

OO  Northern  Avenue  Bridge.   A  new  Northern 

Avenue  Bridge  is  currently  planned  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  existing  span.   This  improve- 
ment is  further  discussed  in  Section  IV, 
Transportation . 

23  Anthony  Athanas.   On  the  piece  of  land 

fronting  on  Fort  Point  Channel  and  the  Inner 
Harbor,  including  Piers  1,  2,  and  3,  Anthony 
Athanas  plans  a  luxury  housing,  hotel  and 
office  complex.   There  will  be  1,000  units 
of  housing  in  high  rise  towers,  a  600-room 
hotel,  500,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
in  five  low-rise  buildings,  local  shops,  and 
a  restaurant.   There  will  be  a  marina  and 
health  club  to  serve  the  residents.   This 
development  will  connect  to  the  existing 
Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant. 

24,  Town  and  City  Properties,  Inc.   Along  Fort 

Point  Channel,  Town  and  City  Properties,  Inc. 
is  planning  a  combination  of  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  to  provide  warehouse  and 
office  space  and  housing  with  some  local  re- 
tail establishments.   There  will  be  3.5  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  space,  about  40  per  cent 
office  and  60  per  cent  warehouse  and  1,600 
dwelling  units.   This  space  will  be  occupied 
by  people  displaced  by  South  Station  and 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  projects,  and  new  busi- 
ness that  finds  it  a  desirable  location. 
This  development  is  dependent  on  the  develop- 
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Figure  III-5 

Aerial  view  of  South  Boston 
Kaval  Annex. 


ment  of  a  new  Transportation  Center  in  South 
Station. 

25  Fish  Pier.   Mass  Port  is  currently  planning 

to  add  to  the  present  use  some  combination  of 
fishing  industry  facilities,  cruise  terminal, 
hotel,  world  trade  center,  and  a  retail  com- 
plex.  There  is  the  possibility  of  an  addi- 
tional hotel  and  parking  garage  on  the  land 
directly  across  Northern  Avenue. 


pc  Northern  Avenue.   Mass  Port  also  owns  the 

former  rail  yards  south  of  the  Fish  Pier  and 
Northern  Avenue.   There  has  been  discussion 
of  locating  a  convention  center  on  this  site. 
Mass  Port  claims  to  own  Northern  Avenue  and 
would  like  to  close  it  to  all  traffic.   The 
city  will  attempt  to  retain  a  right-of-way 
to  permit  access  to  the  Naval  Annex. 

pg  Army  Base.   Along  the  Reserve  Channel  is  the 
former  Boston  Army  Base,  presently  being 
administered  by  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
As  few  Shipyard  functions  take  place  in  the 
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Army  Base,  the  Navy  has  been  in  the  process 
of  excessing  it  for  several  years  and  will 
probably  do  so  in  1974.   The  principle  struc- 
ture, 666  Summer  Street,  contains  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  square  feet  and  is  used 
as  offices  to  house  a  regional  defense  supply 
agency,  as  warehousing,  as  minor  industrial 
shops,  and  the  former  Boston  Induction  Center. 

27  Other  Navy  Property.   Additional  properties 
are  to  be  declared  excess  by  the  Navy.   The 
Fargo  Building  at  49  5  Summer  Street  has  been 
used  for  office  and  storage  space  including 
the  Naval  Reserve  Center  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research.   The  adjacent  recreation 
facilities  include  baseball  diamonds,  running 
track,  and  a  support  building.   Together  with 
smaller  adjacent  parcels  a  total  of  27.1  acres 
is  proposed  to  be  reported  to  GSA  as  excess 
by  the  Navy.   The  actual  disposition  to  GSA 
will  come  after  the  action  has  been  approved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

OQ  Coast  Guard  and  Am  Trak.   Several  federal 

agencies  have  expressed  an  interest  to  GSA  in 
acquiring  parts  of  the  Annex.   The  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  would  like  2  8  acres  of  land  and 
piers  on  the  westerly  end  to  relocate  all  its 
Boston  operations ,  which  are  now  scattered  on 
different  sites.   Am  Trak  has  expressed  in- 
terest in  two  buildings  and  close  to  30  acres 
of  land  to  relocate  its  engine  repair 
facilities  which  are  now  in  Rhode  Island. 

OQ  Third  Harbor  Tunnel.   The  Third  Harbor  Tunnel 
as  proposed  and  endorsed  by  the  Governor, 
would  be  a  two-lane  special  purpose  facility 
to  serve  trucks,  buses  and  limosines  con- 
necting the  Central  Artery  and  the  South 
Station  transportation  center  to  Logan  Air- 
port.  The  proposed  alignment  begins  at  the 
Turnpike  Interchange  and  goes  underground 
along  the  west  side  of  Fort  Point  Channel 
and  surfaces  on  airport  property. 

30  Gillette.   One  of  the  large  land  holders  in 
^    South  Boston,  and  the  city's  largest  indus- 
trial employer  is  Gillette.   They  are  located 
near  Fort  Point  Channel,  and  are  interested 
in  building  an  office  building  for  their 
corporate  headquarters. 

SITE  CONDITIONS  The  site  condition  map  shows  the  existing 

situation  on  the  site.   Two  piers  are  usable; 
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the  remaining  four  are  not,  and  should  be 
removed  or  repaired.   There  is  a  very  large 
drydock  in  operating  condition.   The  major 
utility  lines  follow  the  street  pattern.  The 
City  zoning  boundaries  are  shown. 

The  height  limitation  on  the  entire  site  is 
150  feet  because  of  the  proximity  of  Logan 
Airport.   The  edges  of  the  flight  paths  for 
the  runways  with  the  most  impact  on  the  site 
are  shown.   The  noise  from  the  aircraft  is 
rated  30-40  NEF,  a  level  which  is  judged  to 
be  unsuitable  for  housing,  hotels  and  uses 
which  require  quiet,  such  as  concert  and 
assembly  halls. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
conditions  is  that  the  site  is  not  suitable 
for  housing.   Not  only  is  it  noisy,  but  it 
is  far  from  any  other  residential  uses,  being 
mostly  surrounded  by  industry  which  is  incom- 
patible with  residential  use. 

Channel  depth  in  the  harbor  is  rated  at  40 
feet.   The  site  is  two  miles  from  open  water 
giving  it  excellent  water  access.   There  is 
also  rail  access  directly  into  two  of  the 
buildings . 

SITE  ZONES  Zone  1  is  characterized  by  usable  berthing 

docks  and  a  very  large  drydock.   The  buildings 
in  the  zone  are  large  factory  buildings  with 
wide  bays.   This  land  is  furthest  from  either 
point  of  access  to  the  site. 

Zone  2  also  has  large  factory  buildings  and 
is  located  on  the  waterfront,  although  the 
piers  are  not  usable.   Zone  3  is  adjacent  to 
what  will  probably  be  the  main  point  of 
access  for  the  site.   The  land  is  nearly 
clear,  or  has  only  easily  demolished  buildings 
located  on  it. 

Zone  4  is  also  located  at  the  main  point  of 
access  and  has  large  multi-story  storage 
buildings.  Zone  5  is  adjacent  to  the  water 
and  the  usable  piers.  Its  buildings  can  be 
easily  demolished  -  it  is  essentially  clear 
land. 

Zone  6  is  the  usable  piers  and  Zone  7 
contains  all  the  unusable  piers. 
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1.   Shipbuilding  -  all  shipbuilding. 


2.   Industrial  -  all  industry. 


3.   Mixed  Industrial  -  container  port, 

industrial  park,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Fish 
Pier. 


3A.  Mixed  Industrial  -  container  port, 

Bethlehem,  AmTrak,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
Fish  Pier. 


4.   Mixed  Uses  -  container  port,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  Industrial,  Convention,  Hotel, 
Retail/Restaurant,  Marina. 


PHASE  I  DECISIONS 


.hehs! 
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Following  the  presentation  of  the  development 
packages  formulated  in  Phase  I,  five  develop- 
ment packages  were  selected  for  further  de- 
tailing in  Phase  II.   For  the  Charles town 
site  Packages  2  (Industrial) ,  6  (Industrial 
and  Residential) ,  and  7A  (Residential/Conven- 
tion) were  chosen.   For  the  purpose  of  Phase 
II  analysis  they  have  been  designated  A 
(Industrial/Institutional) ,  B  (Housing/Indus- 
trial/Institutional) ,  and  C  (Hotel/Convention/ 
Housing/Institutional) ,  respectively.   The 
land  uses  in  each  of  these  packages  have  not 
changed,  but  there  has  been  development  and 
modification  of  the  sizes  and  program  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  uses  to  reflect  new 
information  on  market  and  physical  considerations, 


For  the  South  Boston  site.  Package  2 
(Industrial)  was  chosen  for  further  detailing. 
In  addition,  a  mixed  industrial  plan  including 
a  container  facility,  dry  dock  ship  repair 
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operations  and  general  industry  was 
developed.   These  packages  are  designated 
A  (Industrial  Park)  and  B  (Container  Port/ 
Industrial  Park) .   The  City  also  requested 
that  a  transportation  analysis  be  prepared 
for  a  shipbuilding  alternative  on  the  South 
Boston  site. 

DEVELOPMENT  PACKAGES     Described  in  this  section  are  land  use 
INTRODUCTION  proposals  for  the  reuse  of  both  sites  of  the 

Shipyard.   The  proposals  are  part  of  devel- 
opment packages,  which  include  compatible 
and  reinforcing  land  uses,  transportation 
recommendations  and  market  analysis.   The 
types  of  land  uses  and  the  amount  of  land 
devoted  to  each  use  is  shown.  (See  diagrammatic 
plan  in  Section  II, Summary)   The  reuse  of  the 
space  or  the  demolition  of  each  existing 
building  is  detailed,  and  square  foot  figures 
for  new  construction  are  projected  by  use. 

The  development  packages  are  intended  as 
basic  input  into  the  decision  of  what  kinds 
of  uses  should  be  located  on  the  Shipyard 
sites,  rather  than  as  a  developer's  kit 
ready  for  the  design  stage.  The  relationship 
of  the  use  areas  to  each  other,  to  the 
existing  and  proposed  surroundings,  and  their 
need  for  services  and  public  improvements 
are  discussed,  but  there  are  no  detailed  site 
plans.   This  very  preliminary  planning  demon- 
strates the  scale  and  type  of  development 
appropriate  to  the  site,  and  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  City's  involvement  required  in 
the  various  packages. 

A  range  of  scale  of  development  and  invest- 
ment is  illustrated  in  the  three  Charlestown 
packages.   in  Charlestown,  the  amount  of 
change  in  kinds  of  use  is  minimal  in  Package 
A,  moderate  in  B  and  extensive  in  C.   Like- 
wise, the  amount  of  demolition  ranges  from 
small  in  A  to  highest  in  C.   Inversely  the 
amount  of  developer  investment  is  smallest 
in  A  and  largest  in  C.   Time  involved  in 
implementation  follows  the  same  pattern  - 
shortest  in  Package  A  and  longest  in  C. 

In  South  Boston,  this  sort  of  range  is  not 
possible  because  site  conditions  dictate 
that  industry  is  the  only  appropriate  use. 
Alternative  approaches  to  industrial  use  are 
shown,  however:  private  development  regula- 
ted by  the  City,  or  private  development 
coupled  with  a  pioblic  container  facility. 
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Accompanying  the  diagrammatic  plan  for  each  pack- 
age in  Section  II  are  two  charts  which  summarize 
the  land  use  programming  for  the  package  and 
detail  the  disposition  of  each  building.  The 
program  assumptions  are  derived  from  Phase  I 
and  from  architectural  and  marketing  exper- 
ience.  New  construction  of  industrial 
buildings  has  been  estimated  at  3  0  percent 
of  the  area  of  land  available  for  such 
development. 


dominant 
building 


The  arrangement  of  the  land  uses  on  the 
Charlestown  site  are  based  on  attributes  of 
different  parts  of  the  Shipyard  as  noted  in 
Site  Conditions  above.   In  each  package  the 
use  proposed  for  the  area  where  most  historic 
buildings  are  located  remains  constant.   Be- 
cause of  the  historic  value  of  these  struc- 
tures and  the  restrictions  on  them  because 
of  their  appearance  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places,  appropriate  reuses  are 
very  limited.   The  scale  of  the  buildings, 
their  character,  texture  and  relation 
to  one  another  strongly  suggest  institutional 
uses,  such  as  a  school,  college,  or  museums, 
or  small  scale  commercial  enterprises.   Be- 
cause of  the  proximity  to  the  proposed 
National  Park  and  the  historical  continuity 
between  two  physical  areas,  it  is  appropriate 
to  provide  services  to  accommodate  tourists 
visiting  the  Park  in  the  historic  area  out- 
side the  Park.   All  Charlestown  packages 
assume  and  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the 
National  Park. 


This  historic  area  which  is  common  to  all 
the  packages  has  some  variation  in  use  within 
it,  but  any  of  the  combinations  shown  would 
be  compatible  with  any  of  the  proposals  for 
the  remainder  of  the  site.   The  uses  for  this 
remaining  portion  of  the  site  are  arranged 
in  accordance  with  a  circulation  plan  and 
an  open  space  system  particular  to  each 
package.   The  uses  are  flexible  and  in  any 
one  package,  given  the  historic  area  and  the 
circulation  and  open  space,  uses  for  the 
rest  of  the  site  can  vary. 

Also  common  to  all  the  packages  is  the  use 
of  Gate  5  as  the  main  entrance.   Since  there 
will  be  no  public  automobile  access  to  the 
National  Park,  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
provide  needed  parking  and  access  through 
Gate  5  and  the  historic  area.   Trolleys,  jit- 
neys, minibuses,  or  other  conveyances  could 
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be  used  to  transport  people. 

Pedestrian  connections  to  other  areas  of 
historic  interest  in  Charlestown  will  also  be 
important  in  relieving  congestion  and  in  mak- 
ing visiting  the  attractions  easier  for  the 
tourist.   Location  studies  for  a  link  connec- 
ting the  Park  to  Bunker  Hill  were  not  conducted, 
however,  the  path  shown  on  the  plan  for  each 
package  seems  a  logical  route.   The  BHA  play- 
ground should  be  developed  as  a  public  park. 
Ways  of  crossing  traffic  should  be  designed 
into  the  new  road  patterns. 

In  both  Charlestown  and  South  Boston,  the 
public  will  be  asked  to  make  a  substantial 
investment  to  implement  these  proposals. 
Public  improvements  will  include  open  space, 
paving  and  lighting  of  pedestrian  and  vehi- 
cular streets  on  the  site,  the  access 
improvements  off  the  site,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  development.   Costs  of  improve- 
ments to  the  utility  system  will  be  negotiated 
between  the  City  and  the  developer.   The  City 
may  also  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  demolition. 
An  explanation  of  the  costing  method  appears 
in  the  Appendix.   Section  V  explains  the 
staging  which  has  been  projected  for  the 
benefit/cost  analysis. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  The  following  impact  categories  have  been 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT      used  to  make  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the 

probable  effects  of  the  proposed  development 
packages  on  their  environment.   While  this  is 
not  intended  to  substitute  for  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  which  may  be  required  for 
disposition  or  development  of  the  sites,  the 
assessment  categories  are  basically  those 
used  in  an  EIS.   The  categories  and  the 
existing  conditions  are  described  below;  the 
assessment  of  probable  impact  for  each  devel- 
opment package  appears  in  the  package 
description. 

PUBLIC  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

(1)   Fire  Protection.   Charlestown  has  two 
fire  stations,  one  in  Winthrop  Square  and 
one  near  Sullivan  Square.   In  addition,  the 
Fire  Department  has  temporarily  taken  over 
the  Navy's  fire  station  and  will  eventually 
move  its  Winthrop  Square  equipment  to  Building 
200.   The  Fire  Chief  feels  the  equipment  in 
Charlestown  is  adequate  to  serve  new  develop- 
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merit,  but  detailed  study  should  be  performed 
when  development  plans  are  firm. 

In  South  Boston  there  is  a  deactivated  fire 
station  on  the  site.   Currently  the  site  is 
protected  from  the  South  Boston  fire  station 
at  J  and  Fourth  Streets. 

(2)  Police  Protection.   On  both  sites  new 
streets  will  be  dedicated  to  the  City  and 
added  police  protection  will  therefore  be 
required.   The  cost  of  this  new  service  has 
been  estimated  in  Section  V. 

(3)  Schools.   Charlestown's  schools  currently 
have  excess  capacity  and  no  redevelopment 
package  will  exceed  it.   No  impact  on  South 
Boston  school  enrollment  is  expected. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   The  Navy  provided  its 
own  solid  waste  disposal;  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  demand  on  the  City's  services  by 
any  new  use  which  does  not  contract  privately 
for  disposal.   There  will  also  be  an  impact 
on  the  dumping  areas ,  incinerators ,  and  any 
other  method  of  disposal  used.   Proposed 
commercial  uses,  especially  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  need  daily  pickup,  which  probably 
will  be  privately  contracted.   Industrial 
waste  disposal  is  also  probably  privately 
contracted. 

(5)  Water  Supply.   The  City  provided  the 
Navy  with  water  and  will  continue  to  supply 
new  uses  on  the  site.   Further  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing 
system  for  new  use  demands. 

(6)  Open  Space  and  Recreation.   The  local 
facilities  in  Charlestown  near  the  site  are 
limited  to  the  BHA  playground,  which  is  in 
unusable  condition,  the  Barry  Playground, 
and  the  play  area  associated  with  the  new 
Kent  School.   The  National  Historic  Park  is 
not  expected  to  include  facilities  to  meet 
local  need.   Charlestown  residents  have 
little  access  to  the  waterfront  for  recrea- 
tion; new  development  can  provide  increased 
public  access.   Neighborhood  open  space  and 
recreation  in  South  Boston  is  not  located 
near  the  Annex.   The  Navy's  recreation  area 
is  in  the  process  of  being  declared  excess 
and  would  be  reused  by  the  community  and 
workers  on  the  site. 
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(7)   Health,  Day  Care,  Library.   No  survey 
has  been  made  to  identify  community  facili- 
ties of  this  type,  but  there  should  be  con- 
cern that  any  new  housing  development  adds  to 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  service  rather 
than  overburden  existing  facilities. 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service 
Centers.   Any  new  residential  development  of 
any  size  should  include  convenient  shopping 
and  recreation  and  meeting  facilities  so  as 
not  to  overload  the  existing  community  re- 
sources.  The  new  community  shopping  center 
in  Charlestown  located  near  Thompson  Square 
would  be  expected  to  serve  new  housing  con- 
structed within  the  Shipyard. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   New 
development  can  provide  additional  resources 
such  as  schools,  colleges,  convenience 
shopping  and  waterfront  recreation, 

which  provide  the  community  residents  with 
new  services  and  opportunities . 

DEMOGRAPHIC  CHANGES 

(1)  Impact  On  Housing  Market.   Charlestown 
and  South  Boston  both  have  very  low  rent 
structures.   Increases  in  activities  which 
cause  people  to  wish  to  live  in  these  areas 
can  have  the  effect  of  raising  rents  and 
driving  out  existing  residents.   Other 
changes  to  the  owner/tenant  ratio  can  also 
occur,  thereby  changing  the  character  of  the 
community  toward  shorter  terms  of  residence. 
This  effect  would  be  particularly  noticeable 
in  Charlestown. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes.   New 
uses  can  also  cause  an  influx  of  people  of 
different  incomes,  races,  ages,  ethnic  origins 
and  political  beliefs.   These  changes  are  not 
always  undesirable,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  minimize  and  to  assure  that  local  residents 
are  not  deprived  of  their  community. 

(3)  Size  of  Community.   Any  new  development 
which  significantly  alters  the  size  of  the 
community  by  major  additions  or  deletions  to 
the  numbers  of  residents  or  labor  force  will 
impact  all  other  factors  which  are  part  of 
community  quality. 
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DISPLACEMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  BUSINESS 

No  reuse  package  will  greatly  affect  the 
surrounding  communities  by  takings.   In 
Charles town,  McAvoy's  Bar  will  be  displaced 
by  road  improvements  suggested  to  accompany 
redevelopment.   This  bar  has  been  losing 
business  since  the  closing  of  the  Shipyard 
and  is  reported  to  be  willing  to  relocate. 

TRANSPORTATION 

(1)  Traffic  Volumes  on  Local  Streets.   Increase 
in  traffic  volumes  disrupt  a  community  and 
create  a  safety  hazard.   The  existing  and 
projected  traffic  volumes  for  each  package 

are  discussed  in  Section  IV.   Road  improve- 
ments have  been  suggested  for  both  sites,  and 
these  effects  on  local  traffic  have  also  been 
noted. 

(2)  Mass  Transit.   In  Charlestown,  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Orange  Line  City  Square  Station 

to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  Community 
College  will  decrease  rapid  transit  service 
to  the  site.   An  increase  in  bus  service  can 
be  expected,  especially  with  demand  created 
by  the  National  Historic  Park  and  the  reuse 
of  the  balance  of  the  site.   The  size  of  this 
demand  is  estimated  in  Section  IV. 

(3)  Street  Pattern  Changes.   These  changes  as 
well  as  new  uses  can  alter  traffic  volume  on 
existing  streets.   Both  the  Charlestown  and 
South  Boston  Communities  are  very  concerned 
that  traffic,  particularly  truck  traffic,  be 
decreased  on  their  local  streets.   Changes 

in  the  street  pattern   in  and  around  these 
residential  communities  are  discussed  in  the 
package  descriptions. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

(1)  Jobs.   New  employment  which  will  result 
from  new  uses  is  detailed  in  Section  V. 

(2)  Taxes.   Income  for  the  City  from  taxes  on 
the  new  uses  is  also  detailed  in  Section  V. 

(3)  Induced  Development.   Some  associated 
economic  development  may  occur  with  new  land 
uses.   For  example,  there  may  be  pressure  to 
provide  eating  and  drinking  places  or  tourist 
accommodations.   The  zoning  ordinance  will 
control  this  to  some  degree,  but  this  sort  of 
development  also  creates  jobs  and  income.   In 
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Charlestown,  Mass  Port  has  already  announced 
development  plans  for  the  area  in  front  of 
Hoosac  Pier  on  Water  Street. 

AESTHETIC 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   Redevelopment  will 
make  changes  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
both  sites,  especially  where  non-industrial 
uses  are  proposed.   This  affects  both  the 
property  values  of  the  adjoining  neighborhood 
and  the  impression  of  the  area  residents  and 
the  visitor  or  person  who  passes  by  on  the 
highway. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  Character. 
Scale  refers  to  the  size  relationships  of 
buildings  to  each  other,  their  physical  envi- 
ronment, and  to  the  activities  and  people 
they  harbor.   Density  includes  the  number  of 
people  living  or  working  per  unit  area  and 
the  number  of  buildings  per  unit  area.   The 
character  of  an  area  is  defined  not  only  by 
scale  and  density,  but  also  by  architectural 
period,  landscaping,  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  texture,  color,  views,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  possible  for  development  on  one  site  to 
impact  the  character  of  residential  areas, 
the  National  Park  or  commerical  uses  of  near- 
by areas,  as  well  as  leading  to  changes  in 
the  character  of  sites.   These  aesthetic 
changes  are  discussed  in  the  description  of 
each  redevelopment  package. 

HISTORIC 

(1)  Environment.   The  Shipyard  in  Charlestown 
is  included  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  is  entitled  to  protection 
against  adverse  effect  under  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.   The  Yard 
itself  presents  an  historic  record  which 
will  be  altered  to  different  degrees  and  in 
different  ways  in  each  development  package. 

(2)  Valued  Structures.   While  the  entire 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  BRA  have  identified  a  number 
of  buildings  of  particular  historic  interest 
recognizing  that  some  of  the  later  built 
buildings   and  some  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings are  not  of  major  historic  interest.  The 
impact  of  renovation,  alteration  or  demoli- 
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tion  of  these  buildings  is  noted  in  the 
description  of  each  package. 

The  wall  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
Shipyard  along  Chelsea  Street  behind  the 
Commandant's  House  is  directly  affected  by 
all  packages.   A  500-foot  section  of  this 
100  plus  year   old  wall  would  have  to  be 
taken  or  moved  to  accommodate  a  two-way  con- 
nection between  Chelsea  and  Water  Streets. 
This  solution  also  requires  the  taking  of 
35,000  square  feet  of  the  Yard  itself. 

WATER  QUALITY 

(1)  Sewage.  The  MDC  currently  handles  most 
of  the  discharge  from  the  Yards.  Industrial 
wastes  which  do  not  meet  their  standards  are 
treated  and  dumped  into  the  harbor.  Further 
study  is  necessary  to  determine  the  loadings 
on  the  existing  systems  of  proposed  develop- 
ment alternatives  and  their  impact  on  the 
MDC/EPA  water  quality  improvement  plan. 

(2)  Runoff.   Surface  runoff  to  the  harbor  is 
substantial  from  these  heavily  paved  sites. 
According  to  a  recent  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  study,  runoff  is  a  source  of 
serious  water  pollution  in  urban  areas.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  treating  this 
water  before  it  is  drained  into  the  harbor. 

AIR  QUALITY 


Air  pollution  is  emitted  from  stationary  and 
moving  sources.   Evaluation  of  air  pollution 
impacts  of  proposed  reuses  of  the  Naval 
Shipyard  has  to  take  into  account  the  effects 
of  background  sources  and  the  contributions 
of  the  several  elements  of  the  development 
packages  and  vehicle  trips  they  create  -  at 
some  future  time.   To  carefully  predict  and 
evaluate  future  air  quality  requires: 

(1)  Field  sampling  of  existing  sources; 

(2)  Knowing  the  specific  use  and  transporta- 
tion trip  numbers  and  characteristic  associa- 
ted with  each  development  package;  and 

(3)  Interpretation  of  federal,  state  and  city 
regulations  affecting  future  air  pollutant 
emissions  from  background  and  new  sources. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  study,  it  was  only 
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possible  to: 

(1)  Identify  and  discuss  the  relevant 
regulations  affecting  proposed  reuses  of  the 
Naval  Shipyard  sites  (see  Appendix  A) ;  and 

(2)  Determine  the  qualitative  distribution 
and  relative  importance  of  pollutant  catego- 
ries due  to  the  use  mix  of  each  development 
package. 

NOISE 

Both  the  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  sites 
are  presently  exposed  to  fairly  high  noise 
levels  generated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
transportation  facilities.   These  noise  le- 
vels are  not  expected  to  change  significantly 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  Charlestown,  traffic  on  the  Tobin  Bridge 
creates  noise  levels  of  Li^q  =  70dBA  on  a 
line  parallel  to  and  approximately  130  feet 
from  its  edge.   Occasional  over  flights  by 
aircraft  using  runway  33L  at  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  produce  peak  levels  of  80 
to  85  dBA  on  the  ground. 

The  South  Boston  site  is  directly  in  the 
flight  path  of  Logan  Airport's  heavily  used 
runway  22.   Aircraft  generate  noise  levels 
in  the  90  to  100  dBA  range  on  the  ground. 

Since  relatively  little  can  be  done  to 
significantly  reduce  existing  externally 
generated  noise  levels,  site  uses  are  some- 
what constrained.   In  Charlestown,  noise 
sensitive  uses  will  have  to  be  located  away 
and  buffered  from  the  Tobin  Bridge.   In 
South  Boston,  non-industrial  uses  are  not 
desirable.   Internally  generated  noise  such 
as  that  due  to  fans,  machinery,  or  power- 
generated  can  be  reduced  by  a  variety  of 
measures.   If  such  noise  abatement  measures 
are  used,  the  contributions  to  general  noise 
levels  from  reuses  of  the  Shipyard  will  not 
be  objectionable. 
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CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  A. 
INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Major  use  areas  in  Package  A. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This  package  represents  the  least  change  from 
past  use  of  the  Charlestown  site.   Industrial 
reuse  of  existing  buildings  on  50  acres  is 
combined  with  renovation  to  tourist  related 
and  to  institutional  uses  in  the  16  acres 
containing  most  of  the  historic  buildings 
(historic  area) .   The  National  Park  Service 
acquires  the  Ropewalk  in  this  scheme  and 
administers  it  as  part  of  the  proposed 
National  Historic  Park. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  historic  area  are  a 
museum,  a  hotel,  retail  shops,  and  a  school 
facility  to  train  high  school  students  for 
industrial  and  trade  jobs.   In  the  space  above 
the  retail  shops,  it  is  possible  to  locate 
offices  and  loft-type  uses.   This  space  needs 
minimal  renovation,  assuming  that  activities 
wishing  to  locate  there  would  be  looking  for 
inexpensive  space. 

Circulation  for  the  commercial  and  institu- 
tional space  in  the  historic  area  would  be 
essentially  separate  from  industrial  traffic, 
except  for  the  entrance/exit  to  the  site  at 
Gate  5.   Auto  traffic  is  limited  to  Second 
Avenue  and  visitors  to  the  National  Park 
and  the  historic  area  are  encouraged  to  leave 
their  cars  at  the  parking  garage  near  the 
entrance.   There  is  some  parking  provided 
adjacent  to  building  36  which  is  reused  as 
retail  space.   The  hotel  provides  valet  park- 
ing for  its  guests.   The  existing  streets 
are  open  to  service  access,  but  are  reserved 
principally  for  pedestrian  circulation. 

Public  open  space  is  limited  to  the  existing 
streets,  and  those  areas  created  by  the  re- 
moval of  later  additions  to  the  historic 
buildings  and  by  removal  of  less  historically 
significant  buildings.   This  space  is  land- 
scaped and  refurbished  for  pedestrian  use. 

Because  this  alternative  relies  on  reuse  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings,  and  limited 
changes  on  the  site,  it  can  be  more  quickly 
implemented  than  the  other  development  pack- 
age proposals  for  Charlestown.   A  discussion 
of  the  staging  of  development  appears  in 
Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Marketability. 

Approximately  one  million  square  feet  of 
industrial  space  on  50  acres  of  land  is  made 
available  in  this  alternative.   Buildings 
remaining  include  195  and  42  which  are  large 
machine  shops,  10  4,  the  ship  fitters  shop. 
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FIGURE  III-8 

Aerial  view  of  existing  structures 
in  the  north  end  of  the  site.  Pres- 
ent buildings  are  closely  spaced 
with  restricted  truck  access  and 
limited  building  expansion 
possibilities. 


105,  the  chain  forge,  197,  the  electronics 
building,  and  114,  the  woodworking  shop.   The 
power  plant  is  retained  to  supply  steam, 
electricity  and  compressed  air  to  these  and 
other  remaining  industrial  buildings.   On  the 
north  end  of  the  site  there  are  approximately 
9  acres  of  cleared  land  suitable  for  locating 
new  industrial  buildings. 


The  industrial  area  also  includes  dry  docks 
2  and  5.   The  area  around  dry  dock  2  is  re- 
served for  industrial  use  and  access  from  the 
National  Park  and  institutional  areas  is  not 
permitted.   Dry  dock  5  is  in  questionable 
condition.   It  may  be  possible  to  repair  it, 
but  in  this  package  it  is  shown  as  being  filled 
with  material  from  the  demolished  buildings. 
This  created  land  would  then  be  availabe  for 
development  of  structures  not  requiring  piles. 
Piers  4,  9,  and  10  are  in  poor  condition  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer's  report  and  so  are 
removed . 
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FIGURE  III-9 

Possible  configuration  of  build- 
ings after  selective  demolition 
and  filling  of  dry  dock  5.  Sketch 
shows  cleared  land  used  for  truck 
service  areas,  parking,  and  new 
construction. 


The  various  kinds  of  industry  which  would  find 
this  site  a  suitable  location  are  discussed 
in  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Marketa- 
bility.  Because  of  the  heavy  investment  by 
the  Navy  in  the  buildings  and  equipment,  in- 
dustries which  can  reuse  these  facilities 
would  put  the  site  to  best  use.   Other  indus- 
tries related  to  the  sea,  dependent  upon  it, 
or  producing  equipment  for  it  are  also  suitable. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  in-city  land,  any 
industry  not  requiring  a  harbor  site  and  the 
kind  of  equipment  and  buildings  already  on  the 
land  would  probably  not  find  the  location 
economically  attractive.   Therefore  it  can  be 
assumed  that  any  industrial  reuse  of  the  site 
is  predicated  on  maximum  reuse  of  the  build- 
ings and  minimum  demolition. 

Circulation  in  the  industrial  area  is  separated 
from  users  of  the  rest  of  the  site,  except  at 
the  point  of  access  at  Gate  5.   The  path  to 
any  individual  building  is  circuitous,  a  situa- 
tion necessitated  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
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existing  buildings.   This  disadvantage  is 
overcome  somewhat  by  the  provision  of  truck 
service  access  to  every  building  through  the 
construction  of  truck  courts  made  possible 
by  building  demolition. 

Building  106  is  demolished  to  provide  a  truck 
court  and  service  access  to  the  ship  fitters 
shop,  a  storehouse  (building  75) ,  and  the 
forge.   A  temporary  addition  to  building  195 
is  removed  to  provide  service  to  that  building. 
Service  areas  are  also  provided  adjacent  to 
building  114  and  in  place  of  the  shipways 
between  buildings  104  and  42.   650  auto  park- 
ing spaces  are  available  on  various  parts  of 
the  site. 

INSTITUTION  AND  RETAIL    In  the  historic  area,  institutional  and  retail 

uses  support  and  take  advantage  of  activity 
in  the  National  Park  and  preserve  the  character 
and  scale  of  the  historic  buildings.   This 
section  of  the  Shipyard  is  linked  to  the  harbor 
by  the  Park  itself  and  is  close  to  the  contin- 
uing industrial  activity  on  the  remainder  of 
the  site.   The  atmosphere  approximates  the 
character  of  the  yard  throughout  its  history^ 
providing  a  living  museum  of  Naval  shipbuild- 
ing industry.   The  whole  area  lends  itself 
to  easy  pedestrian  movement  and  access  to  and 
from  the  Park.   It  is  a  place  for  families  to 
extend  their  National  Park  visit  by  eating, 
looking  (and  buying)  in  the  shops,  staying 
in  the  hotel  if  they  are  from  outside  Boston, 
and  visiting  the  other  marine/industry/ 
technology  related  museums. 

Hotel .   Two  granite  buildings  (33  &  38,  see  Fig- 
ure III-IO)  which  formerly  served  as  dormitor- 
ies are  converted  to  a  hotel.   Their  proximity 
to  the  Park  reinforces  commercial  retail  and 
restaurant  activities  on  the  ground  floors 
of  buildings  34  and  36,  discussed  below. 

The  hotel  offers  family  style  accommodations 
aimed  primarily  at  visitors  to  the  Park.  It 
has  200  rooms,  dining  facilities  and  meeting 
rooms.  The  buildings  converted  to  this  use 
have  high  ceilings  and  are  of  an  appropriate 
width  for  rehabilitation  to  hotel  use.  As 
barracks,  they  formerly  housed  an  auditorium 
which  has  been  retained. 

The  Ropewalk  lies  along  one  border  of  the 
institutional  and  retail  area.   In  this 
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FIGURE  III-IO 

View  along  Second  Avenue  toward 
the  National  Park  site  showing 
ho)-,oi  and  retail  msos  in  buildino 
33. 


development  package  it  is  suggested  that  the 
National  Park  Service  maintain  the  Ropewalk, 
Tar  Shed,  and  Hemp  Storage  buildings  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Historic  Park.   These  build- 
ings when  used  for  exhibits  -would  bring  visi- 
tors into  another  historic  sect'ion  of  the 
Shipyard  where  they  could  visit  the  additional 
attractions  provided  there.   A  number  of 
Charlestown  residents  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  National  Park  Service  acquiring  Rope- 
walk.   The  Park  Service  is  considering  this 
as  an  expansion  option  if  adequate  funds  are 
appropriated . 

Retail.   The  retail  uses  are  located  in  the 
first  floors  of  three  buildings  on  the  edge 
of  the  National  Park.   Restaurants,  souvenir 
shops,  and  other  services  are  likely  to  wish 
to  locate  close  to  this  tourist  attraction. 
The  buildings  renovated  for  this  use  are 
historic  granite  three-  and  four-story  struc- 
tures.  Like  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the 
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yard  the  buildings  are  suitably  human  in  scale. 
The  30,000  square  feet  which  have  been  allo- 
cated for  retail  use  can  be  expanded  if  the 
market  warrants  by  using  the  upper  floors  now 
attributed  to  hotel  and/or  musevim  use.   There 
is  parking  located  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
buildings  and  direct  auto  access  to  each  build- 
ing. 

Museums.   Two  buildings  are  converted  for 
museum  use.   The  museums  chosen  to  locate  here 
should  be  of  general  interest,  preferably 
related  in  some  way  to  naval  history,  tech- 
nology, Boston's  history,  or  transportation 
in  general .   They  are  somewhat  further  from 
the  Park  than  the  retail  uses  but  are  closer 
to  the  entrance  and  parking  area.   Together 
with  the  retail  stores,  the  Ropewalk,  and  the 
restaurants,  the  museums  create  an  area  of 
considerable  interest  for  the  tourist,  capable 
of  absorbing  large  crowds  while  maintaining 
an  intimate  scale  for  these  activities. 

One  of  the  two  buildings,  number  39,  was  used 
by  the  Navy  for  office  and  administration. 
This  building  has  some  structural  problems 
which  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  but 
the  general  layout  of  the  building  is  such 
that  it  can  be  successfully  renovated  for 
display  space.   The  floor  to  floor  height  is 
approximately  12  feet.   The  second  building, 
number  107,  was  a  storehouse  and  repair  shop. 
Its  ceiling  heights  are  approximately  16  feet, 
allowing  display  of  larger  items.   The  space 
in  this  building  has  not  been  cut  up,  leaving 
considerable  flexibility  in  rehabilitation. 
Both  buildings  are  brick,  but  have  later  addi- 
tions and  lean-to  structures  attached.   These 
are  demolished  in  this  alternative  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  facades,  and  to  improve 
circulation  and  access  on  the  existing  streets. 
Parking  is  provided  in  building  199,  converted 
to  a  large  parking  structure. 

School.   Building  149  was  formerly  a  ten- 
story  warehouse  with  ceiling  heights  of  approx- 
imately eight  feet.   The  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee has  expressed  an  interest  in  locating  two 
new  programs  and  the  expansion  of  two  existing 
programs  on  this  site.   This  building  can  serve 
these  purposes  if  the  low  ceiling  height  is 
acceptable  for  classrooms. 
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The  existing  educational  programs  considered 
for  the  site  are:   Work/Study  (high  school) 
and  Skills  Center  Training.   These  programs 
have  a  current  enrollment  of  900,  and  could 
be  expanded  to  2000  students. 

The  new  programs  are  adult  trades  training 
and  an  Institute  of  Commerce  serving  9th  grade 
through  adult  students.   Enrollment  in  these 
two  programs  could  be  as  many  as  3000  students. 
This  location  provides  easy  access  for  train- 
ing in  industrial  jobs  as  well  as  some  expo- 
sure to  hotel  and  retail  enterprises.   The 
Committee  indicated  their  need  for  500,000 
square  feet  of  usable  space.   This  building 
has  a  gross  area  of  686,000  square  feet.   It 
can  be  suitably  rehabilitated  for  classroom, 
shop  and  laboratory  space. 

Access  to  the  school  building  occurs  directly 
from  the  access  road  and  the  adjacent  parking 
garage  in  order  to  minimize  any  conflict  bet- 
ween large  numbers  of  students  and  tourists. 
However,  because  school  is  in  recess  during 
the  periods  when  most  visits  to  the  Park  will 
occur,  this  conflict  will  not  be  severe. 

Office/Loft.   A  need  of  unknown  dimension  for 
inexpensive  clean  space  for  small  office  or 
cottage  industry  uses  is  anticipated.   The 
space  in  the  buildings  where  retail  use  occurs 
on  the  first  floor  requires  a  minimal  renovation 
effort  to  make  this  space  suitable  for  that  use. 
Parking  needs  for  these  uses  have  not  been 
projected  because  rental  would  take  place  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  requirements  are 
unpredictable,  and  it  was  felt  in  any  event 
the  additional  need  would  not  be  large. 

Parking.   Building  199  is  converted  for  parking 
use  by  the  addition  of  access  ramps  and  the 
closing  off  of  existing  elevator  shafts.   The 
structure  has  been  used  as  a  warehouse  and 
has  sufficient  floor  loadings  for  parking. 
Conversion  provides  space  for  800  cars  and 
serves  the  needs  of  the  school,  museums,  and 
hotel,  and  part  of  the  needs  of  the  retail 
and  National  Park.   Section  IV,  Transportation, 
discusses  parking  and  transportation  in  detail. 

DEMOLITION  Demolition  work  necessary  in  the  institutional 

area  of  Package  A  consists  primarily  of  remov- 
ing the  peripheral  sub-structures  and  addi- 
tions to  the  main  buildings  to  expose  the 
original  facades  of  the  historic  buildings  and 
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Buildings  demolished  for  Package  A 
are  shown  shaded. 


SPECIAL  RE-USE 
CONSIDERATIONS 


to  free-up  and  enhance  the  circulation  around 
these  buildings.   An  infill  building  between 
the  machine  shop  (building  19  5)  and  the  Sail 
Loft  (building  36)  is  shown  removed  to  create 
a  parking  area  near  the  hotel. 

The  purpose  behind. demolition  in  the  indus- 
trial area  of  Package  A  is  to  make  easier 
truck  manueverability  and  access  to  the  build- 
ings and  to  create  larger  parcels  of  open 
land  where  new  industrial  building  can  take 
place. 

Re-use  of  the  buildings  for  industrial  pur- 
poses in  Charlestown  Package  A  assumes  new 
tenants  with  operations  scaled  similarly  to 
the  former  Shipyard,  so  that  only  minor  re- 
pair and  modification  of  these  buildings 
would  be  required  to  meet  new  tenant  needs. 

The  possibilities  for  School  Department  use 
of  the  Storehouse  (building  149)  are  enhanced 
by  the  building's  regular  20  foot-square  bays 
and  the  light  well  which,  if  opened  or  re- 
covered with  transparent  glazing,  could  pro- 
vide the  interior  portions  of  the  building 
with  natural  light.   Several  passenger  and 
freight  elevators  exist  in  this  ten-story 
building. 

Hotel  use  of  the  Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 
(building  33)  and  the  personnel  support 
facility  (building  38)  are  possible  because 
of  the  regular  window  spacing  and  65  foot 
width  of  the  building  which  will  reasonably 
accommodate  a  double-loaded  corridor  layout 
for  the  rooms.   Extensive  interior  plumbing 
and  mechanical  work  is  necessary  to  provide 
facilities  for  each  room.   The  two-story  . 
theater  in  building  38  has  re-use  possibil- 
ities as  a  hotel  function  room. 

Retail  uses  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  area  may  be  restricted  because 
of  the  relative  opacity  of  the  walls  at 
street  level .   New  or  larger  openings  in 
the  walls  may  prove  costly  or  structurally 
difficult  to  achieve.   However  the  floor 
areas  and  coliamn  layout  of  these  buildings 
seem  to  offer  adequate  if  not  excellent 
possibilities  for  retail/restaurant  uses. 
The  location  adjacent  to  the  proposed  National 
Park  and  the  character  of  these  historically 
valued  buildings  may  be  their  most  marketable 
feature. 
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Museum  use  of  the  public  works  building, 
(10  7)  may  be  restricted  to  certain 
scaled  displays  dictated  by  circulation 
patterns  that  are  limited  by  the  long  and 
narrow  shape  of  the  building.   However 
museum  use  of  the  administration  building, 
(39)  offers  more  possibilities  in 
organization,  layout,  and  displays  due  to 
its  central  stairway  and  large  areas  on  either 
side  of  the  stairway. 

Parking  use  of  the  large  storehouse  building, 
(199)  requires  the  removal  of  glazing  from 
the  walls  and  the  removal  and  covering  of 
the  elevator  shafts.   There  is  ample  room 
to  the  north  of  this  building  to  build  ex- 
terior access  ramps  either  of  the  drum  type 
or  linear  inclined  ramps.   The  20'  x  20'  bay 
sizes  of  this  building  limits  the  parking 
to  one  car  per  bay  with  angle  parking.   While 
this  is  an  inefficient  layout  for  a  garage, 
it  is  probably  the  only  comfortable  and  fast 
way  for  customers  to  park  their  own  cars. 
This  situation  could  be  alleviated  somewhat 
by  providing  areas  or  whole  floors  of  park- 
ing restricted  to  small  cars,  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  fit  two  cars  per  bay 
at  90   parking  and  still  have  comfortable 
clearances  for  vehicle  maneuverability. 


SITE  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Utilities 


The  utility  systems  at  the  Shipyard  are  ex- 
tensive but  can  be  characterized  as  aging. 
According  to  the  engineer's  report,  a  level 
of  acceptibility  for  most  utilities  can  be 
achieved  with  minor  repair  work,  but  a  few 
require  extensive  work  or  replacement.   This 
study  assumes  that  all  utilities  on  the  site 
will  be  retained  for  industrial  use  in 
Package  A  with  the  necessary  upgrading 
taking  place  to  bring  these  utilities  into 
operating  condition.   The  specifics  can  be 
found  in  the  engineer's  report.   Summarized, 
they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  sanitary  system  requires  upgrading 
at  Piers  4,  5,  and  6  and  rehabilitation 
of  manholes  is  necessary. 

(2)  The  storm  drain  system  needs  minor 
cleaning  and  flushing  and  manhole  re- 
habilitation. 

(3)  The  fresh  water  system  requires  replace- 
ment of  piping  and  valves  on  Piers  3, 

5 ,  and  7 . 
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(4)  The  steam  system  needs  a  moderate 
amount  of  general  rehabilitation. 

(5)  The  electrical  system  requires  major 
upgrading  by  either  complete  replace- 
ment of  2.4  kilovolt  (kv)  lines  and 
equipment  or  by  removing  the  2.4  kv 
system  and  expanding  the  13.8  kv  system 
to  serve  the  entire  site. 


street  pattern  for  Package  A. 


Utilities  not  needing  extensive  repair  work 
are  the  salt  water  distribution  system, 
the  hot  water  system,  the  compressed  air 
system,  the  industrial  gas  system,  and  the 
oxygen  system. 

Streets  and  Parking 

Access  to  the  site  is  through  the  improved 
Gate  5  area.   A  separation  of  industrial 
traffic  and  traffic  to  the  rest  of  the  site 
is  shown  by  using  Second  Avenue  to  serve  the 
institutional/hotel  area  and  using  First 
Avenue  as  the  primary  distributor  of  industry 
vehicles . 

Parking  for  the  institutional  area  is  pri- 
marily in  the  converted  storehouse  building 
199,  with  some  additional  hotel  parking  in 
a  surface  lot  behind  the  Sail  Loft. 

The  streets  for  the  industrial  area  provide 
access  to  each  industrial  building  and  are 
shown  as  extensions  of  service  truck  dock- 
ing areas  at  the  major  industrial  buildings 
retained.   Parking  for  the  industrial  area 
will  primarily  be  in  these  service  areas  and 
in  surface  lots  as  required  with  new  build- 
ing construction. 

Rail  System 

A  discussion  of  the  rail  system  and  necessary 
improvements  can  be  found  in  Section  IV, 
Transportation,  of  this  report. 

Waterfront 

Pier  9  and  part  of  Pier  10  are  removed  in 
this  development  package  because  of  poor 
condition.   The  remainder  of  the  piers  are 
used  for  industrial  purposes  after  necessary 
repair  work  is  done.   Dry  dock  2  is  retained 
as  an  operating  dry  dock  and  ship  repair 
facility  and  dry  dock  5  is  filled  to  increase 
and  improve  the  geometry  of  the  developable 
industrial  land  in  that  area. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  Public  Facilities  and  Services 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


I 


(1)  Fire  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  according  to  the  Fire 
Chief  and  will  not  require  additional  units 

or  facilities  beyond  present  proposals. 

(2)  Police  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  and  will  not  require  addi- 
tional units  or  facilities  beyond  present 
proposals. 

(3)  Schools.   Because  of  increased  jobs, 
more  blue  collar  workers  may  wish  to  move 
to  Charlestown  and  send  their  children  to 
school  there.   However,  the  shortage  of 
housing  units  and  extremely  low  turnover 
rate  will  prevent  this  change  from  being 
significant. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   Industry  generally  contracts 
privately  for  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

(5)  Water  Supply.   Similar  to  Naval  Shipyard 
demands. 

(6)  Open  Space  and  Recreation.   No  recreation 
is  provided  on  the  site  for  the  workers  or 
the  school  students.   This  will  undoubtedly 
cause  more  intense  use  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties at  Barry  Playground  and  the  Kent  School. 

(7)  Health,  Day  Care,  Library.   Very  little 
impact  anticipated. 

Community  Resources 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service  Centers. 
Very  little  extra  demand. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   The  new 
school  in  this  package  will  provide  a  resource 
to  the  community  in  the  opportunity  to  learn 
skills  and  trades  and  to  benefit  from  commun- 
ity programs  offered  through  the  school. 

The  National  Park  will  provide  access  to  the 
waterfront  and  additional  open  space,  in  spite 
of  the  expected  restrictions  of  closing  at 
7  p.m. 

Demographic  Changes 

(1)   Impact  on  Housing  Market.   There  will 
be  additional  pressure  for  housing  from  blue 
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collar  workers  employed  on  the  site.   Students 
are  expected  to  commute  from  their  homes. 
Actual  changes  will  probably  not  be  great. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes.   It  is 
unlikely  these  will  be  significant. 

(3)  Size  of  Community.   Unlikely  to  change. 

Displacement  of  Housing  and  Business 

Minimal;  not  different  from  the  other  packages; 
no  residential  takings  foreseen. 

Transportation 

There  will  be  an  increase  of  tourists  on  the 
streets,  parking  and  walking  to  the  National 
Park,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Charlestown ' s  other 
attractions.   See  Section  IV,  Transportation. 

Economic  Impact 

See  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Market- 
ability. 

Aesthetic 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   In  the  historic 
area  the  removal  of  minor  structures  and 
landscaping  will  return  the  historic  buildings 
to  approximately  their  original  form  and 
character.   The  area  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  breaking  down  somewhat  the  barrier 
between  the  Shipyard  and  the  neighborhood. 
There  will  be  very  little  physical  altera- 
tion in  the  industrial  area. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  Character. 
There  will  be  very  little  change  in  these 
aesthetic  aspects. 

Historic 

(1)  Environment.   In  the  industrial  area 

the  character  of  the  Shipyard  will  not  change. 
In  the  historic  area  there  will  be  an  upgrading 
of  the  environment  by  changing  it  from  in- 
dustrial to  commercial  and  institutional. 

(2)  Valued  Buildings.   Building  79,  a  store- 
house built  in  1852,  will  be  removed  in  order 
to  widen  Gate  5  to  provide  access  to  the  site. 
All  other  buildings  of  value  are  retained 

and  improved  by  the  removal  of  later,  non- 
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architecturally  valuable  additions.   Build- 
ings 33  and  38,  formerly  barracks,  are  re- 
habilitated for  hotel  use;  buildings  34  and 
36,  formerly  offices  and  the  Sail  Loft,  are 
rehabilitated  for  retail  and  office  use;  and 
building  39,  formerly  administration,  is  reused 
for  a  museum.   Building  120,  the  infirmary, 
is  converted  to  office  and  retail  use,  while 
the  Forge,  building  104,  and  a  storehouse 
building  74,   continue  in  industrial  use. 
The  Ropewalkf  building  58,  and  associated 
buildings  are  retained  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Water  Quality 

Details  of  the  impact  of  this  package  on 
water  quality  have  not  been  determined. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality:  the  tliree  -major  emission  sources 
for  this  alternate  are:   1)  mobile  sources  2) 
stationary  sources  and  3)  building  demolition 
and  construction.   The  heaviest  impact  to  be 
expected  from  mobile  sources,  closely  followed 
by  stationary  sources. 

Mobile  source   emissions  include:   a)  new  rail 
access  route-  the  principal  emissions  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
are  from  diesel  locomotives.  Of  secondary  mag- 
nitude are  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides. 
b)  "private"  motor  vehicles  to  support  the  mu- 
seum, hotel,  school,  etc.  emit  carbon  mono- 
xide, hydrocarbons  and  sulfur  oxides  as  their 
principal  pollutants  with  particulates  and 
sulfur  oxides  secondary.   c)  Light/heavy  duty 
trucks  using  diesels  have  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and 
particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons 
secondary.   d)  ship  operations,  using  inboard 
powered  diesel  vessels  in  berth  have  sulfur 
oxides,  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
principal  emissions  and  particulates  and  hydro- 
carbons of  secondary  magnitude.   e)  Buses,  again 
using  diesels,  have  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  particulates, 
sulfur  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons  as  secondary 
emissions . 

Stationary  sources  assume  no  on-site  solid  waste 
combustion.   a)  on-site  power  and  steam  genera- 
tion from  an  oil  fired  power  plant  has  particulates, 
sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal 
emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
as  secondary  emissions.   b)  ship  building- 
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operations  include:  metal  working  shops  which 
emit  some  particulate  matter;  solvent  storage 
whose  principal  emission  is  hydrocarbons; 
surface  coating  which  involves  emissions  of 
hydrocarbons  of  principal  magnitude;  on-site 
boilers  (non-ship)  have  particulates,  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  magni- 
tude emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons secondary ; fabrication  contributes  parti- 
culates as  principal  emissions  and  sulfur  dio- 
xide, carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  secondary  in  magnitude;  ship  test  boilers 
have  particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  of  secondary  magnitude;  finally 
boiler  cleaning  and  overhaul  and  sandblasting 
have  particulates  as  a  principal  magnitude 
emission. 

Building  demolition  and  construction  have  particu- 
lates as  a  principal  magnitude  emission  and  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
secondary. 

Noise 

(1)  National  Park  and  Extension.   Accessible 
outdoor  areas  should  be  150  feet  or  more  from 
the  projected  edge  of  the  Tobin  Bridge  road- 
way and  2  00  feet  or  more  from  any  dry  dock 

or  similar  area  of  industrial  use  where  loud 
outdoor  activities  are  likely  to  take  place. 

(2)  Power  Plant.  The  ship  design  facility, 
school.  Park,  and  museum  should  be  separated 
from  the  power  plant  by  at  least  200  feet 

(more  or  less  depending  on  actual  noise 
output) .   Fenestration  in  these  quieter 
facilities  on  sides  facing  the  power  plant 
should  be  avoided  or  minimized. 

(3)  Parking.   Instead  of  concentrating  the 
parking  facilities  in  one  area,  parking  lots 
should  be  used  to  create  relatively  quiet 
buffer  zones  between  noisy  activities  such 
as  heavy  industry,  power  plant,  and  truck 
and  rail  access  routes  and  activities  re- 
quiring lower  background  noise  levels,  such 
as  museum,  school,  and  ship  design  facility. 

(4)  General.   Since  no  residentail  or  simi- 
lar land  use  requiring  low  ambient  noise 
levels  at  night  is  apparently  contemplated 
in  this  scheme,  unusual  noise  restrictions 
on  fixed  equipment  within  the  area,  other 
than  the  power  plant,  are  not  necessary. 
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COSTS 


Table    III-l         shows   the   unit   cost   and   order- 
of  magnitude  cost  estimates  for  rehabilitation, 
new  construction,    and   demolition   in   this   package. 
An   explanation   of    the   derivation   of    the   unit 
costs   appears    in    the   appendix. 


PACKAGE  A  COST  ESTIMATES 


TABLE    III-l 


Proposed  U>^ 

Area  or  Bldga 

RehabllJ tatad 

(Sq.  Ft.) 

Unit 
Cost 

Cost  Estimate 
Rehabilitation 

Haw  Constr 
Bldg  Area 

Onlt 
Cost 

N«w  Constr 
Coat  Estlmats 

$     375,000 

Total  Constr 
Coat  Estimate 

$     375,000 

D< 
5! 

$ 

molition 
timate 

1. 

ACCESS 

55,500 

2. 

INSTITUTIONAL 

School  Dept. 

Muaeun 

Hotel 

Retail 

Parking 

Open  Space 

Off  Ice/Loft 

686,600 

165,600 

90,000 

29,500 

546,000 

108,000 

S2s/s.r.  » 

$21/S.F. 
$20,000/Ra 
•12/S.F. 
t    5/S.F. 

$12/8. F. 

17,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

360,000 

2,730,000 

1,300,000 

1)0,000  8.F. 

I1.75/8.F. 

$     131,250 
228,000 

$ 

17,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 

360.000 
2,860,000 

226,000 
1,300,000 

$ 

43,000 
148,500 

3. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Industry 
(Incl.  Pcmrnr 
Plant) 

1,1T>,000 

1 

9(0,000 

130,000  S.P. 

$14/8. r. 

$   1, $00, 000 

• 

2,460,000 

$ 

628,000 

SDBTOTAL 

$ 

31,708,000 

$ 

875,000 

PIER  DEMO. 

$ 

180,000 

PIER  REPAIR 

$ 

1,085,000 

UTILITIM 

$ 

3,2)0,000 

XXTBRKAL  COSTS 

s 

720,000 

BLOG.  DEMO. 

$ 

875,000 

$    36,798,000 
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CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  B 

HOUSING/INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Major  use  areas  in  Package  B. 


» 


I 


HOUSING/HOTEL/RETAIL 


Development  Package  B  is  made  up  of  uses  in 
the  middle  range  of  the  possibilities  which 
have  been  investigated.   Demolition  is  more 
extensive  than  in  Package  A  but  considerably 
less  than  in  Package  C;  There  is  a  mid-sized 
hotel,  a  moderate  amount  of  housing,  and 
slightly  more • than  half  the  amount  of  industry 
that  appears  in  Package  A.   The  over-all  cost 
of  development  is  midway  between  the  costs 
of  Packages  A  and  C.   Industry  occupies  28 
acres  on  the  north  end  of  the  site,  the  his- 
toric area  is  devoted  to  institutional  uses, 
and  a  complex  of  housing,  hotel,  and  marina 
uses  is  located  on  the  waterfront  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  National  Park. 

The  institutions  include  museums  and  a  state 
college.   As  in  Package  A,  office  and  loft- 
type  uses  can  be  located  above  the  retail 
space  in  renovated  buildings. 

The  inherent  problems  of  locating  industry 
near  housing  have  been  mitigated  by  separation 
of  the  circulation  systems  and  by  providing 
parking  as  a  buffer  between  the  two  uses. 
The  commercial  and  housing  areas  are  also  in- 
tended to  be  oriented  toward  the  waterfront 
and  the  view  to  downtown.   This  orientation 
will  minimize  impact  from  the  industry. 

The  public  open  space  system  in  this  plan  ex- 
tends throughout  the  institutional,  hotel, 
and  housing  areas  and  includes  pedestrian 
circulation.   There  is  continuous  pedestrian 
access  from  the  Park  to  the  marina,  passing 
in  front  of  the  commercial  store  fronts.   This 
space  is  landscaped  and  paved  for  heavy  ped- 
estrian use.   There  are  benches  and  other 
"street  furniture"  to  make  stopping  and  stroll- 
ing pleasant  experiences.   Dry  Dock  2  is 
flooded  to  bring  water  deep  into  the  site, 
and  to  facilitate  the  connection  with  the 
National  Park.   The  institutional  area  is 
reserved  for  pedestrian  traffic  (except  for 
service  vehicles) .   One  of  the  focal  points 
of  the  historic  area  is  a  large  plaza  created 
by  removal  of  the  power  plant. 

This  area  of  the  site  was  chosen  for  the  most 
intensive  commercial  activities  and  luxury 
housing  because  it  is  located  on  the  harbor's 
edge,  and  adjacent  to  the  National  Park.   The 
open  space  along  dry  dock  2  is  connected  to 
the  Park  so  that  visitors  can  see  the  commercial 
areas  as  their  destination.   A  restaurant 
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FIGURE  III-ll 

Aerial  perspective  view  of  cross- 
section  cut  through  dry  dock  2 
and  new  hotel  looking  toward 
Cherlestown.   New  housing  and 
retail  development  is  shown 
beyond  the  hotel. 


located  on  the  end  of  one  pier,  and  a  marina 
on  another,  enable  visitors  to  experience  the 
harbor.   Boat  rental,  sales  and  servicing, 
and  fishing  along  the  promenade  add  to  the 
excitement  and  focus  to  the  waterfront.   The 
Navy  buildings  have  been  completely  demolished, 
all  buildings  in  this  area  are  new  construction. 

Access  to  this  area  is  primarily  through  Gate»  5 
and  then  down  First  Avenue.   A  loop  road  around 
the  housing  provides  access  to  parking  adjacent 
to  the  retail  and  to  the  hotel.   First  Avenue 
also  connects  with  Gate  4,  which  is  used  main- 
ly as  egress  from  the  site.   (See  Section  IV, 
Transportation,  for  further  detail.) 

Housing.   500  units  of  luxury  housing  in  high- 
rise,  mid-rise,  and  townhouse  buildings  are 
located  on  10  acres  of  land.   This  housing 
should  take  advantage  of  the  views  of  down- 
town and  the  harbor  and  should  have  a  smaller 
scale  relationship  with  the  institutional  area 
across  First  Avenue.   Any  towers  should  be 
located  in  a  way  that  avoids  forming  a  con- 
tinuous wall  along  the  water's  edge.   Parking 
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is  provided  on  the  site,  adjacent  to  the  build- 
ings and  most  probably  in  structures. 

On-site  facilities  for  the  housing  should  in- 
clude a  convenience  grocery  store,  social 
rooms,  maintenance  shop,  management  offices, 
and  a  swimming  pool.   The  buildings  should 
be  buffered  from  conflicting  adjacent  uses 
such  as  high  traffic  streets,  large  crowds, 
sources  of  air  and  noise  pollution. 

Retail.   The  75,000  square  feet  of  retail 
space  is  located  along  dry  dock  2,  connecting 
the  Park  and  institutional  area  with  the  water- 
front.  Shops  selling  antiques,  imported  goods, 
designer  furniture,  and  other  specialty  items 
would  find  this  an  exciting  location.   Land- 
scaped open  space  provides  a  pleasant  walk, 
bordered  by  the  shops  on  one  side,  the  dry 
dock  filled  with  water  on  the  other,  and  a 
view  out  to  the  harbor  beyond.   An  additional 
6,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  has  been 
renovated  in  building  36,  and  more  space  is 
available  on  the  piers  if  the  market  calls 
for  it . 

These  stores  offer  items  of  interest  both  to 

the  tourist  visiting  the  National  Park,  and 

to  greater  Boston  area  residents  as  a  specialty 

shopping  center.   There  is  at  least  one  major 

restaurant  located  on  the  piers,  and  perhaps 

others  in  the  retail  buildings.  (See  Figure  III-ll) 

Circulation  is  reasonably  direct  from  Gate  5, 
and  there  is  parking  provided  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  stores.   The  restaurant  would 
be  served  by  valet  parking. 

Hotel.   A  400-room  hotel  is  located  on  the 
waterfront.   It  has  dining  and  banquet  facil- 
ities as  well  as  a  modest  number  of  meeting 
and  function  rooms.   It  serves  out-of-town 
visitors  to  the  Historic  Park,  both  families 
and  business  persons  who  wish  to  see  the 
Boston  area  from  a  convenient  location.   Its 
position  at  the  water's  edge  gives  it  excel- 
lent views  of  downtown  Boston  and  the  harbor. 

Parking  is  provided  in  an  attached  structure. 
Its  proximity  to  the  marina  allows  for  the 
possibility  for  transient  mooring  where  the 
passengers  could  spend  the  night  in  the  hotel. 

Marina.   A  200-slip  marina  is  shown  in  this 
alternative  located  off  pier  7  directly  in 
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front  of  the  housing.   The  slips  are  con- 
structed by  floating  docks  and  hanging  cat- 
walks from  the  existing  pier  to  accommodate 
the  tidal  action  of  the  water  in  the  harbor 
and  to  allow  easy  access  to  recreational  type 
vessels.   The  marina  can  be  exclusively  for 
transient  mooring  or  can  be  managed  as  a 
permanent  storage  facility,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

The  attractions  of  the  site,  the  Park,  hotel, 
retail  and  museums  indicate  that  transient 
slips  could  be  viable.   On  the  other  hand, 
permanent  mooring  is  in  short  supply  in  the 
harbor.   An  existing  building  in  the  indus- 
trial area  could  be  set  aside  for  small  boat 
repairing  and  winter  storage.   Launching 
would  be  by  crane  or  on  Shipway  2 . 

Parking  for  the  marina  is  provided  on  the 
pier;  overflow  capacity  is  available  in  the 
lot  adjacent  to  the  industrial  area. 

INDUSTRIAL  On  the  2  8  acres  of  land  designated  for  indus- 

trial use  in  this  alternative,  there  are 
900,000  square  feet  of  building  made  avail- 
able.  More  than  half  of  this  space  is  in  one 
warehouse,  building  199.   Other  important 
buildings  which  are  reused  are  104,  the  ship- 
fitters  shop,  106,  the  boiler  shop,  114,  the 
wood  working  shop,  and  several  smaller  store- 
houses.  Building  105,  the  chain  forge,  can 
be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  or  if  the 
City  finds  it  desirable,  can  be  included  in 
the  institutional  area  as  museiam  or  college 
space.   The  power  plant  has  been  removed  to 
provide  open  space  in  the  institutional  area. 
This  means  that  the  remaining  buildings,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  industrial  area  must 
have  individual  boilers  installed.   The  removal 
of  the  plant  has  been  staged  to  allow  time 
for  this  renovation.   (See  development 
phasing  in  Section  V.) 

On  the  north  end  of  the  site  there  are  approx- 
imately 9  acres  of  cleared  land  suitable  for 
locating  new  buildings.   The  industrial  area 
also  includes  dry  dock  5,  which  is  in  ques- 
tionable condition.   It  may  be  possible  to 
repair  it,  but  in  this  package  it  is  shown 
as  being  filled  with  material  from  the 
demolished  buildings.   This  created  land  would 
then  be  available  for  development  of  structures 
not  requiring  piles;  Piers  4,  9,  and  10  are 
in  poor  condition  according  to  the  engineer's 
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report  and  are  to  be  removed. 

The  various  kinds  of  industry  which  would  find 
this  site  a  suitable  location  are  discussed  in 
Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Marketability. 
Because  of  the  heavy  investment  by  the  Navy  in 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  industries  which 
can  reuse  these  facilities  would  put  the  site 
to  best  use.   Other  industries  related  to  the 
sea,  dependent  upon  it,  or  producing  equipment 
for  it  are  also  suitable. 

Circulation  and  parking  in  the  industrial  area 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  site  except 
at  the  point  of  access  at  Gate  5.   There  is  a 
single  major  road  providing  service  access  to 
each  building.   The  pre-existing  street  pat- 
tern remains.   At  least  225  parking  spaces 
are  available  on  the  site  associated  with  dif- 
ferent buildings. 

INSTITUTIONAL  In  this  alternative  the  institutional  area 

serves  as  a  site  for  a  state  college.   To 
enhance  the  historic  theme,  the  historically 
valuable  buildings  are  retained  and  reused 
while  those  which  are  less  important  and  out 
of  scale  and  character  are  removed.   New 
buildings,  open  space,  and  street  furniture 
are  designed  to  be  supportive  of  this  overall 
scheme.   The  power  plant  is  torn  down  to  create 
a  large  landscaped  civic  plaza  which  can  serve 
as  outdoor  exhibit  space.   The  remaining 
buildings,  as  a  result,  need  to  be  renovated 
so  they  can  supply  their  own  heat.   The  trans- 
fer to  purchased  electricity  is  not  difficult. 

Major  circulation  passes  around  the  institu- 
tional area,  although  service  access  is  avail- 
able on  the  pre-existing  streets  which  become 
landscaped  pedestrian  ways.   The  loop  connects 
Gates  4  and  5,  requiring  demolition  of  the 
less  historically  important  southern  end  of 
the  Ropewalk  and  building  75  near  Gate  5. 
Parking  is  provided  in  a  converted  warehouse 
(building  149) . 

Office/Loft .   In  the  infirmary,  building  120, 
and  other  space  which  may  remain  unused  for 
a  long  period,  office  space  or  cottage  indus- 
try can  be  located.   A  minimal  amount  of  reno- 
vation could  provide  suitable  moderate  rent 
space  for  these  uses. 

College .   It  is  possible  that  a  state-owned 
college  may  consider  locating  on  this  site. 
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To  serve  its  population  of  1,100,  it  requires 
330,000  square  feet  of  space,  including  class- 
room, administrative,  and  studio  space.   If 
appropriate  code  requirements  can  be  met, 
these  needs  can  be  accommodated  in  four  build- 
ings:  39,  62,  107,  and  the  first  floor  of  149. 
Building  39  was  used  by  the  Navy  for  admini- 
stration, and  can  be  suitably  rehabilitated. 
Building  62,  which  was  the  hemp  storage  build- 
ing, is  well  suited  for  studio  space,  as  is 
building  107,  which  was  storage  and  repair 
shops.   Building  149  was  a  warehouse,  and  has 
been  connected  to  parking  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  first  floor  is  suitable  for  the  college 
because  of  its  greater  ceiling  heights.   If 
the  college  wishes  to  expand,  the  forge, 
building  105,  would  be  suitable. 

In  this  plan,  the  Ropewalk  is  shown  as  college 

studio/housing.   The  building  can  be  divided 

and  rehabilitated  to  serve  as  student  or  faculty 
living  and  work  space. 

With  the  removal  of  the  power  plant  it  becomes 
possible  to  create  a  campus  atmosphere  using 
the  new  open  space.   This  space  also  provides 
for  expansion  of  the  college. 

Museums .   Three  buildings  are  converted  for 
museum  use  for  a  total  of  230,000  square  feet. 

Building  33  was  formerly  barracks,  has  four 
floors  and  a  ceiling  height  of  approximately 
15  feet.   Building  34  was  laboratories, 
materials  testing,  photographic  labs,  and 
reproduction  center,  also  has  four  floors, 
and  10-12  foot  ceilings.   Building  38  was 
barracks,  has  four  floors,  15  foot  ceilings, 
and  a  two-story  space  used  as  an  auditorium. 
These  buildings  are  granite  and  very  suitable 
for  pedestrian  scale  activities.   They  are 
located  close  to  each  other,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  National  Park.   As  in  Package 

A  ,  the  museums  chosen  for  these  buildings 
should  be  of  general  interest,  preferably 
having  to  do  with  naval  history,  technology, 
or  Boston's  history. 

The  museums  benefit  from  the  campus  character 
of  the  college  as  well  as  from  their  physical 
connection  to  the  Park.   With  landscaping  and 
refurbishing  of  pedestrian  ways,  the   area 
is  attractive  for  institutional  use  and  pre- 
serves and  enhances  the  historic  buildings. 
Parking  is  provided  in  a  converted  warehouse. 
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FIGURE  III-12 

view  of  the  chain  forge  building 
(105)  reused  as  a  museum.   Exist- 
irq  street  is  shown  developed  as 
public  open  space. 


As  noted  in  the  industrial  section,  the  forge, 
building  105  can  be  used  as  large  display 
space  for  a  museum  or  can  be  included  in  the 
industrial  area. 

Parking.   Parking  for  the  institutional  area 
and  overflow  parking  for  commercial  uses  is 
provided  in  a  converted  warehouse,  building 
149,  in  the  institutional  area.   Access  to 
this  parking  is  directly  from  the  main  entry 
point  at  Gate  5.   A  minimum  of  800  cars  can 
be  accommodated. 


DEMOLITION 


Buildings  demolished  for  Package  B 
are  shown  shaded. 


The  major  demolition  work  required  for  Package 
B  is  in  the  area  south  of  First  Avenue  bet- 
ween dry  dock  2  and  building  103.   Here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sail  Loft,  36,  all 
existing  structures  are  to  be  removed  to  pro- 
vide an  essentially  clean  site  for  new  housing, 
hotel,  and  retail  construction.   The  major 
existing  structures  to  be  removed  are  the 
two  large  machine  shops,  4  2  and  19  5,  the 
seven-story  electronics  shop,  197,  and  the 
central  tool  and  service  shop,  40. 

Demolition  in  the  industrial  area  is  limited 
to  clearing  the  land  to  the  east  of  Sixteenth 
Street  for  purposes  of  providing  large  areas 
of  land  for  new  industrial  construction. 
Although  there  are  many  buildings  here,  most 
of  them  are  of  small  scale  and  some  are  of 
semi-permanent  construction.   The  major 
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building  in  this  group  is  the  flammable 
material  storehouse,  131,  which  is  three 
stories  and  constructed  of  concrete  and 
masonry. 

In  the  institutional  area  the  power  plant, 
108,  and  the  blueprint  storage  building,  150, 
are  demolished.   As  mentioned  in  the  package 
description,  this  will  create  a  large  open 
space  for  institutional  and  public  use. 

The  west  end  of  the  Ropewalk,  58,  is  shown 
demolished  to  provide  a  secondary  access 
to  the  site  by  extending  Sixth  Street  to 
Chelsea  Street,  and  buildings  at  the  Gate  5 
area,  79,  96,  and  207,  are  removed  to  improve 
the  access  at  that  point. 

The  parking  lot  between  the  housing  area  and 
the  industrial  area  requires  the  removal  of 
shipbuilding  ways  1. 

SPECIAL  RE-USE  As  in  Package  A,  industrial  re-use  of  build- 

CONSIDERATIONS  ings  in  Package  B  assumes  a  type  and  scale 

of  operations  of  new  tenants  that  would  not 
require  major  modification  of  the  existing 
buildings.   With  the  phase-out  of  the  power 
plant,  108,  for  this  package  each  tenant 
would  have  to  provide  a  new  heating  source 
for  the  buildings. 

College  housing  use  for  the  Ropewalk,  58, 
seems  physically  possible  by  creating  through- 
unit  row  houses  two  window-modules  wide. 
Entries  for  each  unit  would  have  to  be  cut 
into  the  facade.   The  small  window-opening 
size  minimizes  daylight  available  to  each 
unit  and  may  be  a  problem.   If  allowable, 
dormer  windows  in  the  attic  space  would 
create  an  additional  habitable  floor.   A 
major  problem  in  using  this  building  for 
housing  may  prove  to  be  traffic  noise  from 
the  Tobin  Bridge.   Costs  for  re-use  include 
plumbing  and  mechinical  equipment,  firewalls 
separating  the  units,  and  stairways  for 
each  unit. 

College  use  of  the  Ropewalk  and  test  lab,  62, 
the  public  works  building,  107,  and  the 
administration  building,  39,  seem  to  present 
no  outstanding  problems.   Together  these 
buildings  offer  a  variety  of  spaces  that 
could  comfortably  accommodate  classrooms, 
seminar  rooms,  studio  space,  and  offices. 
Large  assembly  areas  are  not  provided. 
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SITE  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Museum  use  of  the  Enlisted  Men's  Quarters,  33, 
the  laboratories,  34,  and  the  personnel  sup- 
port facility,  38,  is  limited  primarily  by 
restricted  types  of  display  due  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  these  buildings.   Museum  use 
of  the  chain  forge,  105,  seems  to  offer  more 
possibilities,  but  requires  a  tenant  of  a 
greater  scale  corresponding  to  the  size  of 
the  building. 

Parking  in  building  149  (storehouse)  appears 
to  be  physically  feasible  by  providing  access 
ramps  in  the  existing  light-well  of  this 
building.   The  limitations  of  this  building 
used  for  parking  are  primarily  those  of  in- 
efficient parking  due  to  the  structural 
bay  size  (20'  x  20")  as  discussed  in  Package  A. 

Utilities 


sewer  . 
rephanKnf, 


The  water  and  sanitary  sewer  lines  that  serve 
the  area  indicated  as  housing,  hotel,  and 
retail  in  Package  B  are  of  questionable  capa- 
city to  meet  the  demands  of  these  suggested 
uses  and  probably  should  be  replaced  with 
lines  of  greater  capacity. 

The  sanitary  sewer  line  along  First  Avenue 
from  Ninth  Street  to  the  outfall  near  the 
telephone  exchange  building,  31,  should  be 
replaced  and  the  laterals  south  of  this  line 
should  be  upgraded,  replaced,  or  removed  as 
required  and  new  laterals  placed  to  fit  new 
building  configurations  in  this  area.   The 
sanitary  systems  to  the  north  (the  institu- 
tional area)  and  the  west  (the  industrial  area) 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  sug- 
gested uses  there  and  need  only  minor  up- 
grading and  repair  work. 

The  fresh  water  line  to  this  area  may  also 
need  replacement.   Fresh  water  at  the  exist- 
ing Shipyard  is  distributed  from  three  points 
along  Chelsea  Street  and  one  point  at  Gate  1. 
The  line  from  Gate  1  along  First  Avenue  is 
the  main  distributor  for  the  housing/hotel/ 
retail  area.   Water  supply  is  adequate  to  the 
remainder  of  the  site  and  the  system  is  in 
reasonably  good  condition  according  to  the 
engineer's  report. 

As  mentioned  in  Charles town  Package  A,  the 
existing  2.4  kilovolt  (kv)  electrical  system 
throughout  the  site  should  be  replaced  with 
new  13.8  kv  lines  and  equipment. 
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street  pattern  for  Package  B. 


With  the  demolition  of  the  power  plant,  10  8, 
for  this  package  all  outside  hot  water-,  steam-, 
and  salt  water  lines  could  be  removed.   This 
means,  however,  that  each  building  needs  to 
supply  its  own  heat  source. 

Streets  and  Parking 

Access  to  the  site  is  through  the  improved 
Gate  5  area  and  a  secondary  access  created 
by  removing  the  west  end  of  the  Ropewalk, 
58,  and  extending  Sixth  Street  to  Chelsea 
Street. 

Traffic  separation  of  industry  vehicles  from 
other  site  traffic  is  achieved  by  a  street 
to  service  the  industrial  buildings  which 
joins  the  main  traffic  loop  at  Gate  5.   This 
industry  street  is  aligned  such  that  truck 
service  areas  are  created  on  the  east  sides 
of  most  buildings  which  provides  more  man- 
euvering space  for  trucks  than  if  service 
areas  occurred  between  these  buildings. 

The  main  traffic  loop  is  from  Gate  5  down 
Thirteenth  Street  to  First  Avenue,  along 
First  Avenue  to  Sixth  Street,  and  along 
Sixth  Street  to  Chelsea  Street.   A  secondary 
loop  to  gain  automobile  access  to  the  water- 
front and  hotel  area  starts  at  First  Avenue 
down  Ninth  Street  to  the  water's  edge,  along 
the  waterfront  to  a  roadway  just  west  of  the 
existing  Eighth  Street,  and  along  this  street 
back  to  First  Avenue.   This  secondary  loop 
provides  parking  areas  that  serve  the  immediate 
surrounding  retail  and  hotel  uses  and  allows 
these  uses  and  the  open  space  to  have  views 
and  proximity  to  the  water  with  a  minimum  of 
interruption  by  streets  and  vehicular  activity. 

Additional  parking  is  shown  in  a  converted 
storehouse,  149,  which  serves  the  institutional 
area,  and  a  surface  lot  on  Pier  7  which  serves 
the  marina.   Parking  for  the  National  Park 
area  is  shown  to  be  in  three  surface  lots 
beneath  the  Tobin  Bridge  approach.   For  the 
most  part,  parking  for  the  industrial  area 
is  included  in  that  area  with  an  additional 
surface  lot  that  buffers  the  industrial  area 
from  the  housing.   Housing  parking  is  included 
in  the  housing  area. 


Waterfront 

As  in  Charles town  Package  A,  Pier  9  and  part 
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of  Pier  10  are  removed  because  of  poor  condi- 
tion.  The  remaining  piers  are  repaired  and 
used  for  industrial  purposes,  marina  and 
boat  docks,  a  restaurant,  and  open  space. 
Dry  dock  5  is  filled  to  improve  the  geometry 
of  the  developable  industrial  land.   Dry  dock 
2  is  permanently  flooded  which  will  increase 
the  amount  of  land  with  water  frontage  and 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  water  edge 
closer  to  some  of  the  more  "inland"  areas  of 
the  site. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  Public  Facilities  and  Services 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

(1)  Fire  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  according  to  the  Fire  Chief, 
that  is,  no  new  units  required  are  beyond 
present  plans. 

(2)  Police  Protection.   No  expansion  of 
manpower  seen  as  necessary. 

(3)  Schools.   There  will  be  less  pressure 
from  blue  collar  workers  than  in  Package  A, 
because  there  are  fewer  such  jobs.   The  500 
housing  units  will  produce  a  small  number 

of  upper  income  children  who  will  most  likely 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  local 
schools. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   Industry  and  hotel  and 
commercial  uses  are  most  likely  to  contract 
privately  for  collection,  while  the  housing 
will  be  served  by  the  City. 

(5)  Water  Supply.   The  demand  for  water  has 
not  been  estimated. 

(6)  Open  Space  and  Recreation.   Open  space 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  new  waterfront 
areas  and  the  demolition  of  the  power  plant, 
totaling  approximately  14  acres,  including 
the  piers.   This  land  will  be  open  to  resi- 
dents of  Charlestown  as  well  as  tourists 

and  those  who  live  on  the  site.   Nevertheless 
there  may  be  some  competition  from  college 
students  for  existing  facilities,  since  the 
college  has  not  provided  recreation  space. 
Workers  may  also  compete.   The  housing  units 
will  provide  some  private  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

(7)  Health,  Day  Care,  Library.   The  resi- 
dential units  will  have  some  negative  impact, 
although  the  high  incomes  of  the  new  residents 
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suggest  it  will  probably  not  be  severe. 
Community  Resources 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service  Centers. 
The  residential  units  will  increase  the 
demand  for  these  services,  while  adding  some 
convenience  shopping. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   The 
addition  of  the  college  to  the  area  will 
provide  the  opportunity  for  adult  education 
programs,  and  perhaps  participation  of  college 
students  in  community  schools  and  programs. 

Demographic  Changes 

(1)  Impact  on  Housing  Market.   Additional 
blue  collar  jobs  will  increase  somewhat  the 
pressure  on  Charlestown  for  moderately  priced 
housing.   The  provision  of  high-income  housing 
may  also  increase  the  pressure  from  high- 
income  people  to  renovate  existing  Charles- 
town  buildings,  forcing  long-time  residents 

to  move.   College  students  will  also  add  to 
this  pressure.   However,  because  Charlestown 
is  predominately  owner-occupied,  the  community 
is  protected  from  this  pressure  to  some  degree. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes.   The 
new  residents  will  be  high-income,  most  likely 
young,  white,  well-educated  upwardly  mobile 
prof essionsals .   This  is  a  very  different 
group  from  the  poor  and  working  class  white 
families  who  make  up  most  of  Charlestown' s 
population . 

(3)  Size  of  Community.   An  additional  500 
units  will  increase  the  population  by 
approximately  three  percent. 

Displacement  of  Housing  and  Businesses 

Not  different  from  other  packages.   There 
are  no  residential  takings,  and  only  one 
business  taken. 

Transportation 

There  will  be  more  tourists  visiting  the  site 
than  in  Package  A,  driving,  parking,  and 
walking  to  the  Park,  hotel  and  commercial 
area,  and  to  Bunker  Hill  and  Charlestown ' s 
other  attractions.   Section  106  and  Section 
4(F)  reports  will  be  required  for  the 
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takings  involved  in  transportation  improve- 
ments. See  Section  IV,  Transportation,  for 
further  details. 

Economic  Impact 

See  Section  V,.  Economic  Analysis  and  Market- 
ability. 

Aesthetic 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   In  addition  to 
returning  the  historic  area  to  its  original 
form  and  character  by  removing  later  build- 
ing additions,  the  area  will  be  improved  by 
the  removal  of  the  power  plant  which  is  quite 
out  of  scale  with  remaining  structures  in 
this  area.   The  large  open  space  will  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  historic  area.   In 
the  industrial  area  few  alterations  will  take 
place. 

The  remainder  of  the  site  will  be  all  new 
uses  in  new  structures  which  will  be  very 
different  from  the  previous  environment. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  and  Character. 
The  buildings  facing  the  historic  area  will 
be  of  compatible  scale,  but  the  mass  of  the 
new  area  will  be  large  and  will  dominate  the 
waterfront.   The  human  scale  will  be  maintained 
through  open  space  and  pedestrian  circulation 
paths,  and  will  also  allow  connections  to 
residential  Charlestown.   With  careful  and 
sensitive  design  the  new  buildings  can  insure 
that  the  qualities  of  intimacy  and  access 

to  the  water  are  obtained,  and  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  historic  area  is  not  disrupted. 
The  density  of  people  on  the  site  will  be 
greater.   The  density  of  buildings  will  not 
change;  character  will  change. 

Aesthetic  impacts  on  the  adjacent  community 
will  be  to  define  the  water ' s  edge  from  a 
distance  by  hotel  and  housing  structure, 
rather  than  by  industrial  buildings  and 
cranes . 

The  National  Park  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  change.   Rather  than  the  continuation 
of  Shipyard  uses,  the  tourist  will  see  new 
accommodations,  open  space,  and  commercial 
and  housing  areas  because  of  development  zoning. 
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Historic 

(1)  Environment.   The  environment  of  the 
historic  area  will  change  by  increased  access 
to  the  harbor,  as  well  as  by  the  aesthetic 
considerations  discussed  above.   It  will  no 
longer  be  surrounded  by  its  traditional 
industrial  use,  although  some  such  use  will 
remain.   The  industrial  area's  environment 
will  not  change,  except  for  the  views  of  new 
development . 

In  the  commercial  and  housing  area  a  com- 
pletely new  environment  will  be  created  to 
serve  and  benefit  from  the  Park  and  historic 
areas.   The  site  as  a  whole,  however,  will 
not  continue  in  its  historic  use. 

(2)  Valued  Buildings.   In  addition  to  the 
moving  of  the  granite  wall,  one  building 
and  part  of  another  mentioned  as  being  of 
historic  value  will  be  removed.  Building  79 
built  in  1852  will  be  demolished  to  widen 
Gate  5.   The  southwestern  end  of  the  Rope- 
walk,  a  wooden  structure  not  part  of  the 
original  building  is  removed  to  facilitate 
access  through  Gate  4.   Buildings  33,  34, 
36,  and  38  are  remodeled  for  museum  use. 
Buildings  39  and  62  are  renovated  for  the 
college.   Building  105,  the  forge,  can 

be  used  for  either  industrial  or  college  or 
museum  use.   The  infirmary,  120,  is  used 
for  office/loft  space.   Building  75  con- 
tinues in  industrial  use.   The  Ropewalk,  58, 
is  renovated  for  college  housing  and  work 
space,  with  a  walkway  cut  through  for  pedes- 
trian access  from  Charlestown. 

Water  Quality 

Details  of  the  impact  of  this  package  have 
not  been  determined. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality;  the  three  major  emission  sources 
for  this  alternate  are:   1)  mobile  sources  2) 
stationary  sources  and  3)  building  demolition 
and  construction.   The  heaviest  impact  to  be 
expected  from  mobile  sources,  closely  followed 
by  stationary  sources. 

Mobile  source  emissions  include:   a)  "private" 
motor  vehicles  to  support  the  museum,  hotel, 
school,  etc.  emit  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons 
and  sulfur  oxides  as  their  principal  pollutants 
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with  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides  secondary. 
b)  Light/heavy  duty  trucks  using  diesels  have 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal 
emissions  and  particulates ,. sulfur  oxides,  and 
hydrocarbons  secondary.   c)  ship  operations, 
using  inboard  powered  diesel  vessels  in  laerth 
have  sulfur  oxides,  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  particulates 
and  hydrocarbons  of  secondary  magnitude.   d) 
Outboard  powered  vessels  (private)  have  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  as  principal  magnitude 
emissions  and  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides 
as  secondary.   e)  Buses,  again  using  diesels, 
have  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
principal  emissions  and  particulates,  sulfur 
oxides,  and  hydrocarbons  as  secondary  emissions. 
Stationary  sources  assume  no  on-site  solid  waste 
combustion  or  on-site  power  and  steam  generation. 
Emissions  from  Edison  must  be  evaluated  for  par- 
ticulates, sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
principal  emissions  and  carbon  m.onoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons as  secondary  emissions.   a)  small  boat 
construction  operations  include:  metal  working  shops 
which  emit  some  particulate  matter;  solvent  storage 
whose  principal  emission  is  hydrocarbons;  surface 
coating  which  involves  emissions  of  hydrocarbons 
Of  principal  magnitude;  on-site  boilers  (non-ship) 
have  particulates,  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  magnitude  emissions  and  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  secondary;  fabrication 
contributes  particulates  as  principal  emissions 
and  sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  as  secondary  in  magnitude; 
ship  test  boilers  have  particulates,  sulfur  oxides, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  of  secondary 
magnitude;  finally  boiler  cleaning  and  over- 
haul and  sandblasting  have  particulates  as  a 
principal  magnitude  emission. 

Building  demolition  and  construction  have  particu- 
lates as  a  principal  magnitude  emission  and  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
secondary. 


Noise 

(1)  Historic  Area.   This  area  is  exposed 

to  a  great  deal  of  noise  from  Chelsea  Street 
and  Tobin  Bridge  traffic  and  should  not  be 
used  as  an  outdoor  park. 

(2)  Retail/Restaurant.   These  generally 
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"indoor"  uses  require  no  special  setbacks 
from  existing  and  new  noise  sources  for 
acceptable  conditions.   These  buildings  should 
be  used  as  a  buffer  zone  or  as  a  barrier 
(if  height  is  sufficient)  for  more  noise- 
sensitive  areas. 

(3)  Hotel.  If  designed  so  that  all  guest 
rooms  face  toward  Boston  Harbor  instead  of 
the  Tobin  Bridge,  this  building  could  also 
serve  as  an  effective  buffer-barrier  element. 


COSTS 


(4)  Housing.   The  proposed  siting  with 
respect  to  the  highway  and  industry  area  is 
favorable.   The  adjacent  parking  area  could 
be  used  as  an  additional  buffer  between 

the  housing  area  and  the  hotel/retail  buildings, 

(5)  Power  Plant.   This  potentially  noisy 
facility  should  be  separated  by  a  large 
(200  feet)  buffer  zone  from  the  noise- 
sensitive  sections  of  the  museum,  Park,  and 
school.   The  large  parking  facility  could 
be  used  to  act  as  the  buffer  zone. 

(6)  General.   The  exterior  noise  levels  of 
industrial  machinery  as  well  as  cooling  and 
ventilating  equipment  must  be  controlled  to 
be  compatible  with  noise-sensitive  land  uses 
such  as  exterior  park  areas  and  housing. 

Table  III-2  -  shows  the  unit  cost  and  order- 
of -magnitude  cost  estimates  for  rehabilitation, 
new  construction,  and  demolition  in  this 
package.   An  explanation  of  the  derivation 
of  the  unit  costs  appears  in  Appendix  A. 


PACKAGE  B  COST  ESTIMATES 


TABLE  I I I- 2 


I'roposed  use 

Area  of  Bldgs 

Rehabilitated 

(Sq.  It.) 

Unit 
Coat 

Cost  Estimate 
Rehabilitation 

New  Constr 
Bldg  Are* 

unit 
Cort 

New  Constr 
Cost  Estimate 

(    723,000 

Total  Constr 
Cost  Estimate 

$    723,000 

Demolition 
Estimate 

1. 

ACCESS 

i        56,000 

i. 

INSTITUTIONAL 

College 

College  Houalng 

Museum 

Retail 

Office/Loft 

Parking 

Open  Space 

301,000 
164,000 
248,000 
19,000 
26,000 
686,000 

S25/s.r. 

S23/S.P. 
S21/S.F. 
S12/S.F. 
$12/S.r. 

$  5/s.r. 

% 

7,525,000 
3,772,000 
5,208,000 
228,000 
312,000 
3,450,000 

259,000  S.P. 

$1.75/S.P. 

$ 

453,000 

» 

7,525,000 

3,772,000 

5,208,000 

228,000 

312,000 

3,450,000 

453,000 

$   482,000 

3. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Industry 
Warehouse 

372,000 
S44,000 

1  7/S.P. 
10. JO/8. 

1 

P. 

2,600,000 
272,000 

131,000  S.P. 

$  14/8. P. 

i 

1,834,000 

» 

4,438,000 
272,000 

•   261,000 

4. 

HOUSING/HOTEL 

Housing 

Hotel 

Retail 

Marina 

Parking 

Open  Space 

500  D.D. 
400  Roons 
60,000  S.P. 
200  Slips 

383,000  S.P. 

•30,000/DD 
82S,00O/RM 
833/8.P. 
$1250/81ip 

$1.75/8. P. 

« 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,980,000 

250,000 

2,969,000 

670,000 

• 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,980,000 

250,000 

2,969,000 

670,000 

(1,143,000 
4  86,000 

50,000 

SUBTOTAL 

$ 

57,250,000 

(2,477,000 

PIER  DEMO. 

$ 

180,000 
1,085.000 
2,950,000 

720,000 
2,477,000 

tltn  ftttklK 
Ul'lLlTlfiS 
EXTERNAL  COSTS 

BLM.  B1H6. 

TOTAL 

1 

(4,««2,000 
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CHARLES TOWN 
PACKAGE  C 
HOTEL/CONVENTION/ 
HOUSING/INSTITUTIONAL 
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Major  use  areas  in  Package  C. 


HOTEL/CONVENTION/RETAIL 


This  package  is  the  most  intensive  redevel- 
opment plan  for  the  site.   There  are  1,000 
housing  units  on  20  acres,  a  1,000-room 
hotel  with  convention  center,  specialty  retail 
space,  a  marina,  museums,  and  a  college. 
There  is  continuous  public  access  along  the 
waterfront.   These  uses  work  together  to  create 
an  active,  heavily  used  urban  water  edge 
with  continuing  centers  of  activity  deeper 
in  the  site. 

The  internal  road  system  provides  direct 
access  to  the  housing  and  somewhat  less 
desirable  access  to  the  hotel  and  convention 
center.   As  in  Package  B,  a  new  site  entrance/ 
exit  connection  to  Chelsea  Street  is  made  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Ropewalk.   The  loop 
thus  provided  brings  traffic  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  institutional  area  and  connects 
with  the  loop  serving  the  hotel/convention 
center.   Parking  is  provided  in  structures 
near  the  hotel  and  in  a  converted  warehouse 
near  Gate  5 . 

The  public  open  space  system  is  structured 
to  provide  pedestrian  circulation  separate 
from  all  vehicles  throughout  the  entire  site 
and  access  to  the  waterfront  on  a  continuous 
promenade  along  the  water's  edge.   The  re- 
maining piers  are  converted  for  visitor  and 
resident  use,  and  with  the  flooded  dry  dock  2 
provide  focal  points  which  permit  enjoyment 
of  the  shops  and  the  harbor.   In  the  historic 
area  pedestrian  streets  circulate  among  the 
renovated  buildings  and  focus  on  the  large 
plaza  created  by  the  removal  of  the  power 
plant.   The  whole  open  space  network  is  land- 
scaped and  provided  with  benches  and  other 
street  furniture  to  create  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere for  stopping  and  strolling. 

This  area  of  the  site  was  chosen  for  the  most 
intensive  commercial  activities  because  it 
is  located  on  the  waterfront  and  adjacent 
to  the  National  Park.   The  open  space  along 
the  flooded  dry  dock  2  is  connected  to  the 
Park,  providing  a  path  for  the  visitors  who 
can  see  the  commercial  areas  as  their  desti- 
nation.  A  restaurant  and  marina  located  on 
the  end  of  one  pier  enable  visitors  to  exper- 
ience the  harbor.   Most  of  the  Navy  buildings 
have  been  demolished;  all  buildings  in  this 
area  except  the  convention  center  are  new 
construction . 
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FIGURE  III-13 

Section  through  dry  dock  2  showing 
a  possible  hotel  profile  and  the 
convention  center  in  the  machine 
shop  (42). 


Access  to  this  area  is  primarily  through 
Gate  5  and  then  down  First  Avenue.   A  loop 
road  around  the  hotel  and  convention  center 
provides  access  to  parking  adjacent  to  both. 
First  Avenue  also  connects  with  Gate  4,  which 
is  used  mainly  as  egress  from  the  site.   (See 
Section  IV,  Transportation,  for  further  detail, 

Hotel.   A  major  1,000-room  luxury  hotel  is 
located  to  maximize  views  to  the  harbor. 
This  facility,  along  with  its  convention  cen- 
ter, is  a  major  new  attraction  for  the  City 
of  Boston.   The  hotel  serves  both  visitors 
to  the  site  and  the  Boston  Area,  and  conven- 
tion people  who  come  specifically  to  Boston 
to  use  the  convention  center.   There  are 
dining  and  banquet  facilities  as  well  as 
conference  rooms,  swimming  pool,  and  all 
the  amenities  of  a  first  class  hotel. 


Parking  is  provided  in  an  adjacent  structure. 
The  hotel's  proximity  to  the  rrarina  allows 
for  the  possibility  of  transient  mooring 
where  the  passengers  can  spend  the  night  in 
the  hotel . 

Convention  Center.   This  180,000  square  foot 
space  shall  be  provided  in  a  renovated 
Building  42.  Under  the  shell  of  this  work- 
shop, an  assembly  hall,  meeting 
rooms,  and  exhibition  space  are  provided 
in  a  unique  setting.   This  area  is  not  intended 
for  major  exhibitions,  but  rather  to  add 
significantly  to  Boston's  supply  of  hotel 
and  convention  center  space. 

The  hotel  public  areas  and  the  main  parts 
of  the  convention  building  are  connected  by 
a  gallery,  perhaps  containing  some  retail 
activities . 
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Retail.   The  60,000  square  feet  of  specialty 
retail  space  is  located  along  dry  dock  2, 
connecting  the  Park  and  institutional  area 
with  the  waterfront.   Shops  selling  antiques, 
imported  goods,  designer  furniture  and  other 
specialty  items  would  find  this  an  exciting 
location.   Landscaped  open  space  provides  a 
pleasant  walk,  bordered  by  the  shops  on  one 
side  and  the  dry  dock  filled  with  water  on 
the  other.   19,000  square  feet  of  this  retail 
space  has  been  renovated  in  building  36,  and 
more  space  is  available  in  the  hotel  or  on 
the  piers. 

These  stores  offer  items  of  interest  both  to 
the  tourist  visiting  the  National  Park,  and 
to  greater  Boston  area  residents  as  a  specialty 
shopping  center.   There  is  at  least  one  major 
restaurant  located  on  the  piers,  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  retail  buildings. 

Circulation  is  reasonably  direct  from  Gate  5. 
The  restaurant  would  be  served  by  valet  parking. 

Marina .   A  200-slip  marina  is  shown  in  this 
alternative  located  off  pier  5  directly  in 
front  of  the  hotel.   As  in  package  B,  the  slips 
are  constructed  by  floating  docks  and  hanging 
catwalks  from  the  existing  pier  to  accommodate 
the  tidal  action  of  the  water  in  the  harbor. 
The  marina  can  be  exclusively  for  transient 
mooring  or  can  be  managed  as  a  permanent  storage 
facility,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  attractions  of  the  site,  the  Park,  hotel, 
retail,  and  museums  indicate  that  transient 
slips  could  be  viable.   On  the  other  hand, 
permanent  mooring  is  in  short  supply  in  the 
.harbor. 

Parking .   Parking  for  the  hotel ,  convention 
center,  specialty  shopping,  and  restaurant 
will  be  provided  in  a  new  structure  adjacent 
to  the  convention  center.   It  will  accommodate 
960  cars.   Parking  for  the  marina  will  be  on 
the  pier. 

The  1,000  units  on  20  acres  are  contained 
in  high-rise,  mid-rise,  and  townhouse  struc- 
tures and  are  luxury  class  housing.   They 
are  mostly  one  and  two-bedroom  units  catering 
to  professional  and  business  people  who  want 
to  be  near  downtown  without  being  in  it  and 
who  want  the  recreational  advantages  offered 
by  the  harbor  and  marina.   This  kind  of  resi- 
dent tends  to  have  few  children,  and  will  not 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  Charlestown  schools. 
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FIGURE  III-14 

view  from  the  waterfront  along 
Ninth  Street  toward  the  Tobin  Bridge. 
The  Sheetmetal  Shop  (103)  is  shown 
converted  to  residential  use  with 
new  housing  development  along  the 
water  and  in  the  background. 


The  design  of  this  housing  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  views  of  downtown  and  the  harbor. 
Any  towers  should  be  located  in  a  way  that 
avoids  direct  scale  conflicts  with  the  historic 
three  and  four  floor  buildings  along  the 
western  side  of  the  site.   To  preserve  the 
view  of  the  harbor  and  its  influence  on  the 
whole  site,  the  housing  must  avoid  forming 
a  continuous  wall  along  the  water's  edge. 
Parking  is  provided  on  the  site,  adjacent  to 
the  buildings  and  most  probably  in  structures. 


On-site  facilities  for  the  housing  include 
convenience  shopping,  as  well  as  social  rooms, 
administrative  offices  and  maintenance  shop 
housed  in  a  renovated  building  75.   There  would 

also  be  a  swimming  pool  and  outdoor  recreation. 
The  buildings  should  be  buffered  from  conflic- 
ting adjacent  uses  such  as  high  traffic  streets, 
intermittent  large  crowds,  and  sources  of  air 
and  noise  pollution. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


In  this  development  package  the  institutional 
area  serves  both  as  a  link  between  the  Park 
and  the  commercial  waterfront  area  on  its 
southern  edge,  and  as  a  site  for  museums  and 
a  state  college.   The  historically  valuable 
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buildings  are  reused  for  retail  space,  office/ 
loft  uses,  museum  and  college.   Because  most 
of  the  industrial  buildings  it  served  have  been 
removed,  the  power  plant  is  also  removed  to 
provide  a  campus  plaza  in  the  college/museum 
area.   This  large  area  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  historic  area,  and  can  serve  as  outdoor 
exhibition  space.   Remaining  buildings  must 
have  their  heating  system  adapted  to  supply 
their  own  heat  source.   The  transfer  to 
purchased  electricity  is  not  difficult. 

As  in  Packages  A  and  B,  a  number  of  the 
buildings  also  had  later  structural  additions 
which  have  been  demolished  to  restore  original 
form  and  approximate  the  facade  of  buildings 
as  they  were  built.   Major  circulation  passes 
around  the  institutional  area,  although  ser- 
vice access  is  available  on  the  pre-existing 
streets.   The  loop  connects  Gates  4  and  5, 
requiring  demolition  of  the  less  historically 
important  southern  end  of  the  Ropewalk  and 
building  75  near  Gate  5.   Parking  is  provided 
in  a  converted  warehouse  (building  199)  near 
Gate  5. 

College.   It  is  possible  that  a  state-owned 
college  will  locate  on  this  site.   To  serve 
its  enrollment  of  1,100,  it  requires  330,000 
square  feet  of  space.   These  needs  can  be 
accommodated  in  buildings  38,  107,  114,  62, 
and  199.   Building  38  was  formerly  a  barracks 
and  can  be  renovated  for  either  studio  or 
classroom  use.   Buildings  107  and  62  were 
storehouses  and  building  114,  a  woodworking 
shop.   All  are  in  good  condition  and  suitable 
for  renovation  to  studio  use. 

Building  199  will  be  converted  to  a  parking 
garage,  and  the  first  floor  reserved  for 
college  use,  most  probably  administration 
space.   If  the  college's  enrollment  expands 
to  1,600,  a  new  building  can  be  constructed 
on  part  of  the  site  of  building  149,  which 
is  demolished  to  provide  an  additional 
90,000  square  feet  of  space. 

In  this  plan,  the  Ropewalk  is  shown  as  college 
housing.   The  problem  of  noise  from  the  Tobin 
Bridge  is  significant,  and  could,  upon  further 
investigation  be  judged  to  rule  out  the 
feasibility  of  this  use.   Building  266,  for- 
merly officers '  quarters  can  also  serve  as 
either  faculty  or  student  living  and  studio 
space. 
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Museums .   Two  existing  buildings  and  one  new 
one  provide  200,000  square  feet  of  space  for 
museum  use.   Building  39  was  used  by  the  Navy 
for  offices  and  administration.   The  general 
layout  of  this  building  is  such  that  it  can 
be  successfully  Renovated  for  display  space. 
The  height  between  floors  is  approximately 
12  feet.   Building  105,  formerly  the  forge, 
would  accommodate  well  the  display  of  large 
items,  and  the  construction  of  interior  plat- 
form systems  and  adaptive  spaces.   This 
alternative  shows  a  new  building  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  forge  on  the  site  of  building  149, 
which  has  been  demolished. 

The  museums,  like  the  college,  profit  from 
the  demolition  of  the  power  plant  and  creation 
of  a  large  open  space  at  the  center  of  the 
institutional  area.   The  space  leads  directly 
to  9th  Street  which  gives  views  and  access 
to  the  harbor. 

Retail.   The  first  floors  of  buildings  33, 
34,  and  36  on  the  edge  of  the  National  Park 
are  devoted  to  retail  use.   Restaurants, 
souvenir  and  antique  shops,  and  stores  serving 
tourists  and  college  students  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  locating  here.   This  retail 
space  will  draw  visitors  from  the  park  to 
the  museums  and  the  larger  retail  area  toward 
the  waterfront.   The  buildings  renovated  for 
this  use  are  historic  granite  three-  and 
four-story  structures.   Like  the  rest  of  this 
part  of  the  yard,  the  buildings  are  suitably 
human  in  scale. 

Office/Loft .   There  is  a  need  of  unknown  di- 
mension for  inexpensive  clean  space  for  small 
office  or  arts  and  crafts  kinds  of  uses.   The 
space  in  the  buildings  used  for  retail  on  the 
first  floor  requires  a  minimal  renovation  ef- 
fort to  make  this  space  suitable  for  that  use. 
College  students  might  find  the  space  use- 
ful for  their  needs.   Parking  requirements 
for  these  uses  have  not  been  projected  be- 
cause rental  would  take  place  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  requirements  are  unpre- 
dictable, and  it  was  felt  in  any  event  the 
additional  need  would  not  be  large. 
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Parking .   Building  199  is  converted  for 
parking  use  by  the  addition  of  access 
ramps  and  the  closing  off  of  existing  ele- 
vator shafts.   The  structure  has  been  used 
as  a  warehouse  and  has  sufficient  floor 
loadings  for  parking.   Conversion  provides 
space  for  800  cars  and  serves  the  needs  of 
the  college,  museums,  and  retail  in  the 
renovated  buildings,  and  part  of  the  needs 
of  the  National  Park.   Please  refer  to 
Section  IV,  Transportation,  for  further 
parking  detail. 


DEMOLITION 


Buildings  demolished  for  Package  C 
are  shown  shaded. 
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Housing  development  in  the  area  shown  in 
Package  C  requires  the  removal  of  all  exist- 
ing structures  except  building  103  which 
has  re-use  possibilities  for  housing  and 
building  75  which  is  historically  valued 
and  has  re-use  possibilities  as  a  conven- 
ience store  and  community  facilities  for 
the  housing  area.   The  major  structures 
to  be  demolished  are  three  large  industrial 
buildings,  104,  106,  and  187,  and  many 
smaller  structures  at  the  east  end  of  the 
site.   The  two  shipbuilding  ways  are  also 
to  be  removed. 

All  structures  in  the  hotel/convention 
center  area  should  be  demolished  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sail  Loft,  36,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  machine  shop,  42.   The  major 
structures  to  be  removed  here  are  the  seven- 
story  electronics  building,  197,  the  central 
tool  and  service  shop,  40,  and  the  other 
machine  shop,  195. 

In  the  institutional  area  the  large  store- 
house, 149,  is  demolished  to  provide  land 
for  museum  expansion  in  the  chain  forge 
building,  105,  and  for  new  construction 
of  college  facilities.   As  in  Package  B, 
the  power  plant,  108,  and  the  blueprint 
storage,  part  of  150,  are  removed  to  create 
a  large  open  space  for  public  and  institu- 
tional use.   Other  demolition  in  the  insti- 
tutional area  includes  the  removal  of  all 
peripheral  substructures  and  additions  to 
the  main  buildings  to  expose  the  original 
facades  of  these  historically  valued  build- 
ings and  to  free-up  and  enhance  the  circu- 
lation in  the  area. 


The  west  end  of  the  Ropewalk,  58,  is  shown 
demolished  to  provide  a  secondary  access 
to  the  site  by  extending  Sixth  Street  to 
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Chelsea  Street,  and  the  buildings  at  the 
Gate  5  area,  79,  96,  and  207,  are  removed 
to  improve  access  at  that  point. 

SPECIAL  RE-USE  There  are  many  college  re-use  considerations 

CONSIDERATIONS  in  Package  C  that  are  similar  to  Package  B. 

The  difference  basically  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  buildings  re-used  including 
the  woodworking  shop,  114,  which  provides 
workshop  and  studio  space  that  is  well- 
lighted  and  spacious,  the  personnel  support 
facility,  38,  which  provides  a  large  assembly 
area  as  well  as  additional  office  and  class- 
room space,  and  the  officer's  living  quarters, 
266,  which  could  be  used  for  faculty  housing 
although  it  is  affected  by  traffic  noise 
from  the  Tobin  Bridge. 

Retail  uses  in  the  ground  floors  of  the  en- 
listed men's  quarters,  33,  the  laboratory 
building,  34,  and  the  Sail  Loft,  36,  are 
physically  possible  with  the  same  reservations 
expressed  in  Package  A. 

Residential  uses  of  existing  buildings  are 
limited  to  the  storehouse,  75,  and  the  sheet- 
metal  shop,  10  3.   The  storehouse  can  accom- 
modate a  convenience  store  and  commercial 
facilities,  having  the  attributes  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  as  well  as  large  opening 
possibilities  in  the  walls.   Plumbing,  mechan- 
ical equipment,  and  electrical  work  are  ne- 
cessary additions  for  this  re-use.   The 
sheetmetal  shop  has  some  possibility  for 
re-use  as  housing  primarily  because  it  is 
of  an  appropriate  exterior  scale  and  appear- 
ance.  Some  reservations  to  this  possibility 
however  are  the  15  foot  column  spacing  which 
is  somewhat  narrow  for  a  good  rowhouse  lay- 
out, and  the  lack  of  any  residential  infra- 
structure (plumbing,  mechanical  work,  elec- 
trical work,  stairways,  partitions,  etc.) 
within  the  building.   If  the  building  is  sub- 
divided into  apartment  flats  or  duplexes, 
the  unequal  floor-to-floor  heights  may  prove 
to  be  a  problem.   Dormers  and  skylights  can 
make  the  attic  an  additional  habitable  floor 
and  the  addition  of  dormers,  chimneys,  door- 
ways, and  stoop  areas  can  reinforce  the  resi- 
dential character  of  this  building. 

The  use  of  the  machine  shop,  42,  as  a  conven- 
tion facility  is  possible  primarily  because 
of  its  large  size  and  relative  location  to 
the  hotel.   The  interior  of  this  building 
is  spacious  (although  subdivided  by  many 
columns)  and  is  well  lighted  by  large  sky- 
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lights  above.   There  are  several  mezzanine 
levels  in  various  parts  of  the  building 
which  could  be  subdivided  for  meeting  rooms 
and  office  space.   These  mezzanines  can 
be  expanded  by  building  additional  floors 
across  open  areas.   The  structural  feasibility 
of  this  is  likely  because  the  columns  and 
beams  in  the  building  now  support  5  to  30 
ton  bridge  cranes.   A  question  that  needs 
further  study  however  is  whether  or  not 
the  building  meets  the  programmatic  require- 
ments of  modern  convention  facilities. 


SITE  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Utilities 


5ewer 


New  housing  and  a  1,000-room  hotel/conven- 
tion center  in  Charlestown  Package  C  are 
two  high-intensity  uses  that  will  place 
large  demands  on  utility  systems  of  the 
site.   The  utility  lines  that  serve  these 
two  areas  on  the  site  will  probably  need  to 
be  replaced  with  lines  of  greater  capacity. 

The  sanitary  sewer  line  along  First  Avenue 
from  Thirteenth  Street  to  the  outfall  near 
the  telephone  exchange  building,  31,  should 
be  replaced  and  the  laterals  south  of  this 
line  should  be  upgraded,  replaced,  or  removed 
as  required  and  new  laterals  placed  to  fit 
new  building  configurations  in  the  housing 
area.   The  sanitary  system  to  the  north  of 
First  Avenue  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  suggested  uses  there  and  needs  only 
minor  upgrading  and  repair  work. 

The  water  lines  to  these  two  high-intensity 
uses  may  also  need  replacement.   Fresh  water 
at  the  existing  Shipyard  is  distributed  from 
three  points  along  Chelsea  Street  and  one 
point  at  Gate  1.   The  line  from  Gate  1  along 
First  Avenue  is  the  main  distributor  for  the 
hotel  and  residential  areas.   Water  supply 
is  adequate  to  the  remainder  of  the  site  and 
the  system  is  in  reasonably  good  condition 
according  to  the  engineer's  report. 

As  mentioned  in  Charlestown  Package  A  the 
existing  2.4  kilovolt  (kv)  electrical  system 
throughout  the  site  should  be  replaced  with 
new  13.8  kv  lines  and  equipment. 

With  demolition  of  the  power  plant,  108,  for 
this  package  all  outside  hot  water-,  steam-, 
and  salt  water  lines  could  be  removed. 
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streets  and  Parking 


Street  pattern  for  Package  C. 


As  in  Charlestown  Package  B,  access  to 
the  site  is  through  the  improved  Gate  5 
area  and  a  secondary  access  created  by  re- 
moving the  west  end  of  the  Ropewalk,  58, 
and  extending  Sixth  Street  to  Chelsea  Street. 
The  main  traffic  loop  is  from  Gate  5  down 
Thirteenth  Street  to  First  Avenue,  along 
First  Avenue  to  Sixth  Street,  and  along 
Sixth  Street  to  Chelsea  Street.   A  secondary 
loop  to  gain  automobile  access  to  the  water- 
front starts  along  Ninth  Street  to  the  water's 
edge,  along  the  waterfront  to  Sixth  Street, 
and  along  Sixth  Street  back  to  the  primary 
loop.   This  allows  convenient  access  to  most 
parts  of  the  site,  minimizes  through-traffic 
in  the  housing  area,  and  eliminates  auto- 
mobile traffic  (except  for  service  and 
emergency  vehicles)  in  the  institutional 
area. 


Parking  for 
near  the  Gat 
warehouse  bu 
structure  se 
is  shown  at 
Ninth  Street 
restaurant  i 
Parking  for 
with  that  ar 
the  Tobin  Br 
Park  area. 


the  institutional  area  is  located 
e  5  entrance  in  the  converted 
ilding,  199.   A  second  parking 
rving  the  hotel/convention  area 
the  corner  of  First  Avenue  and 

Parking  for  marina  use  and 
s  a  surface  lot  on  Pier  5. 
the  housing  area  is  included 
ea.   Three  surface  lots  under 
idge  approach  serve  the  National 


Waterfront 


As  in  Char 
and  part  o 
poor  condi 
repaired  a 
restaurant 
filled  to 
that  area, 
which  will 
water  edge 


lestown  Packages  A  and  B  Pier  9 
f  Pier  10  are  removed  because  of 
tion.   The  remaining  piers  are 
nd  used  for  marina  and  boat  docks, 
,  and  open  space.   Dry  dock  5  is 
increase  the  developable  land  in 
Dry  dock  2  is  permanently  flooded 

have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 

deeper  into  the  site. 


ASSESSMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


Public  Facilities  and  Services 


(1)   Fire  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  according  to  the  Fire 
Chief,  that  is,  no  new  units  required  are 
beyond  present  plans. 
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(2)  Police  Protection.   No  expansion  of 
manpower  seen  as  necessary. 

(3)  Schools.   The  1,000  housing  units  will 
produce  a  small  number  of  upper  income  children 
who  will  most  likely  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  local  schools. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   The  hotel/convention  cen- 
ter, commercial  and  institutional  areas  will 
be  likely  to  contract  for  private  collection. 
The  housing  will  be  served  by  the  City. 

(5)  Water  Supply.   The  demand  for  water  has 
not  been  estimated. 

(6)  Open  Space  and  Recreation.   The  provision 
of  open  space  in  this  package  will  increase 
the  amount  available  in  Charlestown  by  about 
16  acres.   Access  to  the  waterfront  will  be 
greatly  increased,  along  with  the  possibility 
for  recreation  provided  by  the  marina.   Organ- 
ized recreation  facilities  will  be  provided 
for  the  housing.   College  students,  however, 
may  compete  with  the  new  residents  and  current 
residents  for  recreation  facilities 

(7)  Health,  Day  Care,  Library.   The  resi- 
dential units  will  have  some  impact,  although 
because  of  the  high  income  of  the  residents, 
it  will  probably  not  be  severe. 

Community  Resources 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service  Centers, 
The  residential  units  will  increase  the  use 

of  these  services,  while  adding  some  conven- 
ience shopping. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   The 
addition  of  the  college  to  the  area  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams, and  perhaps  the  training  of  college 
students  by  practice  teaching  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Demographic  Changes 

(1)   Impact  on  Housing  Market.   This  package 
will  add  1,000  units  to  the  housing  stock. 
Because  of  the  high-income  character  of  the 
development,  new  demand  for  renovation  to 
higher  income  units  may  be  created.   However, 
because  Charlestown ' s  housing  is  heavily 
owner-occupied,  the  community  is  somewhat 
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protected  from  this  pressure. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes.   The 
new  residents  will  be  high-income,  most  likely 
young,  white,  well-educated  upwardly  mobile 
professionals.   This  is  a  very  different 
group  from  the  poor  and  working  class  white 
families  who  make  up  most  of  Charlestown ' s 
population. 

(3)  Size  of  Community.   An  additional  1,000 
units  will  increase  the  population  by  approxi- 
mately six  percent. 

Displacement  of  Housing  and  Businesses 

Not  different  from  other  packages. 

Transportation 

There  will  be  tourists  and  convention-goers 
visiting  the  site,  driving,  parking,  and 
walking  to  the  Park,  commercial  area  and  to 
Bunker  Hill  and  Charlestown ' s  other  attrac- 
tions. See  Section  IV,  Transportation,  for 
further  details. 

Economic  Impact 

See  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Market- 
ability. 

Aesthetic 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   In  addition  to 
removing  later  additions  to  historic  build- 
ings and  tearing  down  the  power  plant,  the 
large  warehouse,  building  149,  is  also  re- 
moved in  this  package.   Suggested  as  a  re- 
placement are  an  addition  to  the  forge  build- 
ing for  museum  use,  and  a  new  college  build- 
ing. 

The  rest  of  the  site,  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  building  42  and  buildings  103,  266, 
114,  and  75,  will  be  entirely  rebuilt.   These 
buildings  will  be  renovated  for  convention 
center,  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
college  use  respectively.   There  will  be 
new  buildings  for  housing,  hotel,  and  retail 
use. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  and  Character. 
In  the  historic  area  the  new  buildings,  with 
careful  design,  can  take  advantage  of  and 
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enhance  the  existing  scale  and  character 
because  of  the  removal  of  the  most  inharmonious 
elements . 

For  the  remainder  of  the  site  the  change  will 
be  total:   new  character,  scale,  and  density. 
The  hotel,  convention,  and  parking  struc- 
tures will  be  very  massive  and  sensitive 
design  will  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
human  scale  of  the  National  Park  and  the  his- 
toric area  are  not  destroyed.   The  housing 
will  also  need  to  be  designed  to  allow  access 
to  the  water  without  blocking  views  for 
Charlestown  residents. 

The  aesthetic  impacts  on  the  adjacent  com- 
munity will  be  to  define  the  water's  edge 
from  a  distance  by  hotel  and  housing  struc- 
tures rather  than  by  industrial  buildings 
and  cranes. 

Historic 

(1)  Environment.   The  historic  area's  environ- 
ment will  change  for  the  aesthetic  reasons 
discussed  above,  and  because  the  uses  sur- 
rounding it  will  no  longer  be  industrial. 

The  area  will  be  a  display  of  historic  build- 
ings, where  the  character  of  the  area  has 
been  maintained,  but  the  content  changed  by 
introducing  new  uses,  and  by  opening  the 
area  to  the  public. 

On  the  rest  of  the  site,  nothing  will  remain 
of  the  historic  Shipyard  environment. 

(2)  Valued  Buildings.   As  in  Package  B,  the 
granite  wall  will  be  moved,  building  79  torn 
down,  and  the  southwest  end  of  the  Ropewalk 
removed  for  access  to  the  site.   Buildings 
33,  34,  36,  and  120  are  reused  for  retail 
and  office/loft  space.   Buildings  38,  62, 
and  the  Ropewalk  are  renovated  for  college 
use.   Building  39  and  the  forge  are  adapted 
to  house  museums.   Building  75  is  converted 
to  serve  as  community  facilities  for  the 
housing,  and  building  103  is  converted  to 
housing  use. 

Water  Quality 

Details  of  the  impact  of  this  package  have 
not  been  determined. 
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Air  quality:  the  three  major  emission  sources 
for  this  alternate  are:   1)  mobile  sources  2) 
stationary  sources  and  3)  building  demolition 
and  construction.   The  heaviest  impact  is  to  be 
expected  from  mobile  sources. 

Mobile  source  emissions  include:   a)  "private" 
motor  vehicles  to  support  the  museum,  hotel, 
school,  etc.  emit  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons 
and  sulfur  oxides  as  their  principal  pollutants 
with  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides  secondary; 
b)  Light/heavy  duty  trucks  using  diesels  have 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  princi- 
pal emissions  and  particulates,  sulfur  oxides, 
and  hydrocarbons  secondary;  c)  Buses,  again 
using  diesels,  have  carbon  monoxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  parti- 
culates, sulfur  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons  as 
secondary  emissions;  and  d)  outboard  powered 
vessels  (private)  emit  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbons  of  principal  magnitude  with  secon- 
dary amounts  of  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides. 

Stationary  sources  assume  no  on-site  solid 
waste  combustion  or  on-site  power  and  steam 
generation.   Increased  loads  from  Edison  may 
include  particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  as  secondary  emissions. 
Building  demolition  and  construction  have 
particulates  as  a  principal  magnitude  emission 
and  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  as  secondary. 

Noise 

(1)  Housing.   The  proposed  separation  by 
parking  facilities  of  this  noise-sensitive 
land  use  from  the  noisier  facilities  is 
favorable;  however,  a  setback  of  at  least 
250  feet  from  the  Tobin  Bridge  to  the  nearest 
dwelling  unit  is  desirable.   Barriers  or 
deep  setback  to  limit  noise  from  delivery 
trucks  servicing  the  convention  center  and 
hotel  during  quiet  hours  is  also  desirable. 
Alternatively,  restriction  of  such  vehicles 
to  certain  hours  could  be  considered.   The 
proximity  of  the  residential  area  to  certain 
aircraft  flight  paths  implies  the  need  for 
sound  retardant  fenestration  and  masonry 
walls  to  afford  residents  relief  from  air- 
craft noise,  at  least  during  periods  when 
windows  can  be  closed. 

(2)  Park  Extension.   Exterior  usage  of  this 
facility  should  be  limited  to  areas  which 
lie  at  least  150  feet  from  the  projected 
edge  of  the  Tobin  Bridge  roadway. 
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COSTS 


Table    III-3         shows    the    unit    cost    and    order- 
of-magnitude    cost    estimates    for    rehabilitation, 
new   construction,    and   demolition    in    this 
package.      An   explanation   of    the   derivation 
of    the    unit    costs    appears    in    the    appendix. 


PACKAGE    C    COST    ESTIMATES 


TABLE    III-3 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  A 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


In  this  alternative,  the  South  Boston  Naval 
Annex  is  shown  redeveloped  as  an  industrial 
park.   Buildings  in  poor  condition  or  not 
suited  to  industrial  reuse  are  demolished, 
leaving  1.1  million  square  feet  of  industrial 
space.   Possible  industrial  uses  for  the  site 
are  discussed  in  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis 
and  Marketability.   A  circulation  pattern  is 
laid  out  and  the  streets  and  lighting  improved. 
Repairs  are  made  to  the  bulkhead,  and  the  piers 
are  removed  or  repaired  if  their  condition 
warrants  it.   The  land  is  divided  into  parcels 
which  each  have  access  to  one  or  more  streets. 
These  parcels  can  be  combined  or  further  sub- 
divided to  improve  their  marketability. 

Parcel  1 .   This  5-acre  piece  of  land  has  as 
Its  mam  feature  a  dry  dock  built  between 
two  piers.   There  is  some  repair  work  which 
must  be  done  on  the  piers  to  bring  them  up 
to  good  condtion.   A  third  pier  has  been 
demolished.   All  the  buildings  on  this  parcel 
have  been  removed.   Direct  access  to  Northern 
Avenue  is  available. 


Parcel  2.   This  parcel  of  3  acres  has  a  small 
amount  of  bulkhead  frontage,  but  no  piers. 
All  buildings  have  been  removed.   It  is  at 
the  gate  to  Northern  Avenue. 

Parcel  3.   This  parcel  is  adjacent  to  both 
existing  entrances  to  the  site.   In  its  7.2 
acres,  it  has  three  major  buildings.   Build- 
ing 17  is  set  up  for  vehicle  storage,  build- 
ing 19  is  a  general  storage  building,  and 
building  32  is  a  warehouse.   Building  19  is 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  here  is 
shown  demolished. 

Parcel  4.   This  parcel,  with  13.3  acres,  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  site.   It  has  bulkhead 
access  to  the  water  all  along  its  northern 
side.   All  the  piers  formerly  attached  to 
this  piece  of  land  have  been  demolished. 
There  are  three  major  buildings  on  the  site. 
Building  30,  formerly  a  storehouse,  has 
floors  and  roof  in  poor  condition  according 
to  the  engineer's  report.   It  is  shown  demol- 
ished in  this  alternative.   Buildings  18  and 
53  will  also  require  repairs.   The  first  has 
been  used  for  ship  repair;  the  second,  stor- 
age space. 
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FIGURE  III-15 

SouLii  Boston  Annex  and  dry  dock  3 

with  new  ini.Uii;trir.J.  construction 
bt.  twoen  building  18  and  building 
16. 


Parcel  5.   Parcel  5,  containing  10  acres, 
is  mostly  cleared  land  near  the  Summer  Street 
entrance  to  the  site.   Buildings  which  remain 
are  20,  the  heating  plant,  and  49,  a  main- 
tenance shop.   The  heating  plant  can  either 
be  leased  to  a  contractor  to  provide  heat  to 
the  site,  or  sold  to  the  industrial  park 
developer.   If  the  plant  does  not  continue 
in  use,  all  remaining  buildings  will  have 
to  be  modified  to  provide  their  own  heat. 


Parcel  6.   The  main  feature  of  this  5-acre 
parcel  is  dry  dock  3,  1,175  feet  long  and 
190  feet  wide.   The  land  attached  to  it 
houses  the  pump  and  cranes  to  serve  the 
dry  dock.   The  Navy  has  some  interest  in 
contracting  privately  for  the  operation  of 
this  dry  dock  for  repair  of  its  ships.   Half 
of  building  21,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
office  space,  is  worth  saving.   Buildings 
22  and  23  are  removed. 

Parcel  7.   This  parcel  of  9.6  acres  contains 
two  important  buildings.   Building  54  is  a 
warehouse,  and  Building  16  is  a  large  store- 
house building  in  need  of  substantial  repair. 
This  parcel  borders  the  dry  dock  area,  has 
a  small  amount  of  waterfront  and  can  generally 
be  considered  an  interior  lot,  with  road 
access  to  the  Summer  Street  Gate. 
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DEMOLITION 


Buildings  demolished  for  Package  A 
are  shown  shaded. 


SPECIAL  RE-USE 
CONSIDERATIONS 


SITE  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Parcel  8 .   Two  sides  of  this  7.5  acre  parcel 
are  concrete  wharves  on  the  harbor.   There 
are  no  buildings  on  the  land,  which  is  nearly 
the  farthest  from  either  gate. 

Parcel  9 .   At  the  extreme  end  of  the  site, 
farthest  from  the  gates,  this  6,3  acre  par- 
cel has  three  sides  of  concrete  wharves  on 
the  harbor.   Building  31,  a  warehouse  of 
80,000  square  feet  remains  if  substantially 
repaired. 

Demolition  in  South  Boston  Package  A  basically 
follows  the  recommendations  from  the  engineer's 
report,  removing  those  buildings  of  semi- 
permanent construction  or  of  extremely  poor 
condition.   In  addition  building  30,  a  large 
shop  building,  is  shown  removed  because  of 
its  marginal  operable  condition  and  because 
its  removal  would  better  facilitate  parking, 
access,  and  expansion  possibilities  for  the 
two  neighboring  buildings,  53  and  18. 

Industrial  re-use  of  buildings  in  South  Boston 
Package  A  assumes  a  type  and  scale  of  opera- 
tions of  new  tenants  that  would  not  require 
major  modification  of  the  existing  buildings. 
Most  of  the  buildings  at  the  Naval  Annex 
are  built  on-grade  which  may  require  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  truck  docking 
areas.   None  of  the  present  industrial  build- 
ings have  air  conditioning.   The  bay  sizes 
of  the  buildings  may  restrict  or  dictate  in- 
dustrial processes  as  none  of  the  existing 
buildings  have  clear-span  structure. 

Utilities 


The  extent  and  condition  of  utilities  at 
the  Naval  Annex  are  discussed  in  the  engineer's 
report.   A  summary  of  utilities  and  the 
findings  from  that  report  are  as  follows: 

The  sanitary  system  is  in  generally  good 
condition  but  requires  some  pipe  replace- 
ment, manhole  rehabilitation,  and  cleaning 
of  the  system.   The  storm  drain  system  needs 
some  pipe  replacement,  manhole  rehabilitation, 
cleaning  the  system,  and  the  installation 
of  tide-gates.   The  salt  water  distribution 
system  is  in  good  condition  and  no  repair 
work  is  necessary.   The  steam  system  is  in 
good  overall  condition  but  requires  some  new 
lines,  insulation,  and  expansion  joints. 
New  piping  is  required  for  the  fuel  and 
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gas  distribution  system.   The  compressed 
air  system  requires  some  new  piping.   The 
largest  undertaking  in  upgrading  the  utilities 
is  in  the  electrical  system  which  will  even- 
tually require  replacement  of  all  13.8  kv 
and  2.4  kv  feeders,  obsolete  switchgear, 
and  an  old  transformer. 

Streets  and  Parking 

The  diagrammatic  plan  of  Package  A  shows  access 
to  the  site  at  the  Summer  Street  entrance  and  at 
the  Northern  Avenue  gate.   The  basic  existing 
street  pattern  on  the  site  is  retained  with 
some  minor  streets  shown  removed  to  increase 
the  size  of  development  parcels.   The  exist- 
ing pavement  is  in  good  condition  except  for 
the  street  along  the  waterfront  at  Piers  1, 
2,  3,  and  4  which  is  in  poor  condition  and 
is  affected  by  a  settling  roadbed  probably 
caused  by  the  deteriorating  seawall  in  that 
area;  and  the  pavement  on  B  Street  along  dry 
dock  3 ,  and  South  Wharf  needs  patching  or 
resurfacing.   New  street  lighting  is  required. 

Parking  is  included  in  each  development  parcel 
depending  on  tenant  requirements. 

Waterfront 

Piers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7  are  removed  because 
of  poor  condition.   The  remaining  piers  and 
wharves  need  rehabilitation  work  for  re-use. 
Dry  docks  3  and  4  are  in  operating  condition 
and  are  shown  retained  for  dry  dock  use. 
The  bulkhead  at  Piers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is 
deteriorating  and  requires  repair. 


ASSESSMENT  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT     Public  Facilities  and  Services 


(1)  Fire  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  according  to  the  Fire 
Chief,  that  is,  no  new  units  required  are 
beyond  present  plans. 

(2)  Police  Protection.   No  expansion  of 
manpower  seen  as  necessary. 

(3)  Schools.   An  increase  in  blue  collar 
jobs  may  cause  some  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  desiring  to  live  and  send  their 
children  to  school  in  South  Boston. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   Industry  will  probably 
contract  privately  for  disposal. 
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(5)  Water  Supply.   Similar  to  Naval  Shipyard 
demands . 

(6)  Open  Space  and  JRecreation.   If  workers 
may  wish  to  form  sports  leagues,  they  could 
be  accommodated  by  the  Naval  Recreation  Area, 
if  it  continues  in  recreational  use  after 
disposal  by  GSA. 

(7)  Health,  Day  Care,  Library.   Minimal  impact. 
Community  Resources 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service  Centers. 
Minimal  impact. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   Most 
likely  limited  to  jobs. 

Demographic  Changes 

(1)  Impact  on  Housing  Market.  There  is  likely 
to  be  some  increased  demand  for  moderate  income 
housing  in  South  Boston. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes.   Insig- 
nificant. 

(3)  Size  of  Community.   Very  little  change. 
Displacement  of  Housing  and  Businesses 
None. 

Transportation 

See  Section  IV,  Transportation,  for  details. 

Economic  Impact 

See  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Market- 
ability. 

Aesthetic 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   Some  existing 
buildings  will  be  removed,  and  there  is  room 
to  build  new  industrial  buildings,  but  it 

is  unlikely  that  this  alteration  will  have 
much  impact. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  and  Character. 
Perhaps  some  increase  in  density. 

Historic 

No  impact. 
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Water  Quality 

Details  of  the  impact  of  this  package  on 
water  quality  have  not  been  determined. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality:  the  three  major  emission  sources 
for  this  alternate  are:   1)  mobile  sources  2) 
stationary  sources  and  3)  building  demolition 
and  construction.   The  heaviest  impact  to  be 
expected  from  mobile  sources,  closely  followed 
by  stationary  sources. 

Mobile  source  emissions  include:   a)  new  rail 
traffic  where  the  principal  emissions  are 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  from  diesel  locomotives.   Of  secondary 
magnitude  are  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides. 
b)  "private"  motor  vehicles  to  support  the 
museum,  hotel,  school,  etc.  emit  carbon  mono- 
xide, hydrocarbons  and  sulfur  oxides  as  their 
principal  pollutants  with  particulates  and 
sulfur  oxides  secondary;  c)  Light/heavy  duty 
trucks  using  diesels  have  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and 
particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons 
secondary;  d)  Buses,  again  using  diesels,  have 
carbon  monoKide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal 
emissions  and  particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and 
hydrocarbons  as  secondary  emissions;  e) 
Waterbourne  industrial  traffic  emissions  include 
sulfur  oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  principal  emissions  with  particulates 
and  hydrocarbons  secondary. 

Stationary  sources  assume  no  on-site  solid  waste 
combustion.   a)  on-site  heating  and  steam  genera- 
tion from  an  oil  fired  power  plant  produce  parti- 
culates, sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
principal  emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons as  secondary  emissions.   No  on-site  power 
generation  is  planned,  therefore  emissions 
from  Edison  should  be  evaluated,  b)  shipbuilding 
operations  include:  metal  working  shops  which 
emit  some  particulate  matter;   solvent  storage 
whose  principal  emission  is  hydrocarbons; 
surface  coating  which  involve  emissions  of  hydro- 
carbons of  principal  magnitude;  on-site  boilers 
(non-ship)  have  particulates,  sulfur  oxides 
and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  magnitude 
emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
secondary;  fabrication  contributes  particulates 
as  principal  emissions  and  sulfur  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  secondary  in  magnitude;  ship  test 
boilers  have  particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and 
nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  of  secondary 
magnitude;  finally  boiler  cleaning  and  overhaul 
and  sandblasting  have  particulates  as  a  principal 
magnitude  emission^  c)  Rail  repair  facilities 
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PACKAGE    A    COST    ESTIMATES 


TABLE    III-4 


Proposed  Use 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 
7. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Industry 
Support  Bld^a. 

PIEB  DEMO. 

PltR  REPAIR 

BULKHEAD  REPAIR 

UTILITIES 

BLDG.  DPTO. 


Area  of  Bldga 

Rehabilitated 

(Sq.  Ft.) 


(26,000 
24,000 


Unit 
Coat 

Cost  Eatimate 
Rehabilitation 

New  Conatr 
Bldq  Area 

Unit 
Coat 

Nev  Conatr 
Coat  Estimate 

$     723,000 

Total  Constr 

*     723,000 

«    348,000 
10,000 

345,000  8. P. 

S14/S.P. 

»   5,168,000 

S      5,516,000 
10,000 

t      1,120,000 

1   1,350,000 

•   1,100,000 

»   1,790,000 

»     858,000 

$  12,109,000 

Demolition 


$    eso,ooo 
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are  a  combination  of  test  engine  emissions 
including  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and 
nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  sources  with 
particulates  and  sulfur  oxides  secondary  and 
of  metal  working  which  has  some  particulate 
matter  as  a  secondary  emission. 

Noise 

The  South  Boston  site  offers  an  unfavorable 
noise  climate  for  any  land  use  involving 
extensive  outdoor  noise  exposure.   While  use 
as  an  industrial  park  or  container  facility 
is  reasonable,  since  noise  levels  of  external 
sources  may  be  overwhelmed  by  sources  within 
the  facility,  one  should  consider  the  hearing 
loss  and  safety  problems  inherent  in  noisy 
working  environments. 

Some  basic  recommendations  for  minimizing 
the  noise  exposure  of  personnel  within  the 
proposed  industrial  facilities  are: 

(1)  Noise  exposure  of  all  personnel  should 
meet  current  OSHA  regulations. 

(2)  Divide  heavy  equipment  areas  from  office 
and  administration  areas,  either  by  providing 
separate  buildings  or  vibration  isolation 

of  equipment  combined  with  partitions  with 
adequate  noise  reduction  ratings.   Steady 
interior  noise  levels  in  these  business  areas 
should  not  exceed  60  dB  (A) . 

(3)  Provide  quiet  "shelters"  for  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch  periods  to  allow  the  indus- 
trial workers'  ears  to  relax  and  partially 
recover  from  the  noise  exposure. 

(4)  Provide  adequate  mufflers  and  silencers 
on  all  engines,  steam  valves,  air  discharges, 
etc . 

(5)  Provide  all  offending  metallic  structures 
and  devices  with  damping  materials  to  reduce 
noise  levels  from  the  resonant  vibrations 

of  these  structures  excited  by  rattling  and 
impacts . 

COSTS  Table  IV-4    shows  the  unit  cost  and  order- 

of-magnitude  cost  estimates  for  rehabilitation, 
new  construction,  and  demolition  in  this  pack- 
age.  An  explanation  of  the  derivation  of 
the  unit  costs  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  B 
CONTAINER  PORT/ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


This  development  package  is  similar  to  A, 
except  that  the  northern  end  of  the  site  is 
used  for  a  container  facility.   In  Phase  II 
of  the  container  development,  the  area  where 
piers  1-4  were  located  is  filled  to  create 
more  land  for  container  use.   Buildings  in 
poor  condition  or  not  suited  to  industrial 
reuse  are  demolished,  leaving  900,000  square 
feet  of  industrial  space.   Possible  industrial 
uses  for  the  site  are  discussed  in  Section  V, 
Economic  Analysis  and  Marketability.   A  cir- 
culation system  is  laid  out  and  the  streets 
and  lighting  improved.   Repairs  are  made 
to  the  bulkhead,  and  the  piers  are  removed 
or  repaired  if  their  condition  warrants  it. 
The  land  is  divided  into  parcels  which  each 
are  served  by  the  street  system.   These  par- 
cels can  be  combined  or  further  subdivided 
to  improve  their  marketability. 


Parcel  1.   This  5-acre  piece  of  land  has  as 
its  main  feature  a  dry  dock  built  between 
two  piers.   There  is  some  repair  work  which 
must  be  done  on  the  piers  to  bring  them  up 
to  good  condition.   Pier  7  has  been  demolished, 
All  the  buildings  on  this  parcel  have  been 
removed.   Direct  access  to  Northern  Avenue 
is  available. 

Parcel  2 .   This  parcel  of  3  acres  has  a  small 
amount  of  bulkhead  frontage,  but  no  piers. 
This  frontage  would  disappear  when  the  con- 
tainer port  land  is  filled.   All  buildings 
have  been  removed.   It  is  at  the  gate  to 
Northern  Avenue. 

Parcel  3.   This  parcel  is  adjacent  to  both 
existing  entrances  to  the  site.   In  its  7.2 
acres,  it  has  three  major  buildings.   Build- 
ing 17  is  set  up  for  vehicle  storage;  build- 
ing 19  is  a  general  storage  building;  and 
building  32  is  a  warehouse.   Building  19  is 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  here  is 
shown  demolished. 


Parcel  4 . 
located  at 
bulkhead  a 
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FIGURE  III-16 

Container  port  ur-o  on  filled  land 
near  pier  1.   Buildings  30  and  53 
which  would  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes  are  shown  in  the  back- 
ground. 


however,  and  may  be  structurally  sound.   In 
this  alternative  the  building  remains.   Build- 
ing 53,  which  was  used  as  storage  space  also 
remains . 


Parcel  5.   Parcel  5,  containing  8.75  acres, 
is  cleared  land  near  the  Summer  Street  en- 
trance to  the  site.   Building  15  and  all 
other  structures  have  been  removed. 

Parcel  6 .   This  3-acre  parcel  of  land  has  as 
its  mam  feature  a  former  ship  repair  building 
(number  18).   It  also  has  access  to  the  harbor 
which  will  be  cut  off  in  Phase  II  of  the 
Container  Port's  development.   Building  48, 
formerly  office  space,  is  demolished. 

Parcel  7.   This  2.25-acre  parcel  contains 
both  the  heating  plant  (building  20)  and  a 
maintenance  shop  (building  49) .   If  the  heat- 
ing plant  does  not  remain  in  operation,  the 
heating  systems  of  all  buildings  on  the  site 
will  have  to  be  renovated  to  provide  their 
own  heat. 
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Parcel  8 .   The  main  feature  of  this  5-acre 
parcel  is  dry  dock  5,  1,175  feet  long  and 
190  feet  wide.   The  land  attached  to  it  houses 
the  pump  and  cranes  to  serve  the  dry  dock. 
The  Navy  has  some  interest  in  contracting 
privately  for  the  operation  of  this  dry  dock 
for  repair  of  its  ships.   Half  of  building 
21,  which  was  formerly  used  as  office  space, 
is  worth  saving.   Buildings  22  and  23  are 
removed. 

Parcel  9 .   This  23. 5-acre  parcel  is  a  penin- 
sula at  the  end  of  the  site  farthest  from 
both  gates.   This  area  is  shown  here  as  a 
container  port  facility.   Container  terminals 
require  large  areas  of  flat  open  land  where 
the  containers  may  be  trans-shipped  to  and 
from  ship,  truck,  and  train  by  crane.   All 
the  buildings  are  torn  down  to  provide  this 
necessary  open  space. 

Parcel  10.   The  area  currently  contains  4 
piers  which  are  not  in  suitable  condition 
for  use.   In  Phase  II  of  Container  Port  use, 
the  entire  area  will  be  filled,  creating 
new  land . 


DEMOLITION 


Buildings  demolished  for  Package  B 
are  shown  shaded. 

SPECIAL  RE-USE 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Demolition  in  South  Boston  Package  B  follows 
the  recommendations  of  the  engineer's  report 
to  remove  those  buildings  of  semi-permanent 
construction  or  of  poor  condition.   In  addi- 
tion buildings  16  and  31  are  demolished  to 
meet  the  program  requirements  of  the  container 
port  described  in  the  C.  E.  Maguire  Report 
(New  Container  Facilities  for  Mass  Port, 
February,  1974)  . 

Industrial  re-use  of  buildings  in  South  Boston 
Package  B  assumes  a  type  and  scale  of  opera- 
tions of  new  tenants  that  would  not  require 
major  modification  of  the  existing  buildings. 
Most  of  the  buildings  at  the  Naval  Annex 
are  built  on-grade  which  may  require  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  truck  docking 
areas.   None  of  the  present  industrial  build- 
ings have  air  conditioning.   The  bay  sizes 
of  the  buildings  may  restrict  or  dictate  in- 
dustrial processes  as  none  of  the  existing 
buildings  have  clear-span  structure.   In  this 
package  the  container  port  is  shown  to  not 
re-use  any  existing  buildings. 
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SITE  INFRASTRUCTURE       Utilities 


The  extent  and  condition  of  utilities  at 
the  Naval  Annex  are  discussed  in  the  engineer's 
report.   A  summary  of  utilities  and  the 
findings  from  that  report  are  as  follows: 

The  sanitary  system  is  in  generally  good 
condition  but  requires  some  pipe  replace- 
ment, manhole  rehabilitation,  and  cleaning 
of  the  system.   The  storm  drain  system  needs 
some  pipe  replacement,  manhole  rehabilitation, 
cleaning  the  system,  and  the  installation 
of  tide-gates.   The  salt  water  distribution 
system  is  in  good  condition  and  no  repair 
work  is  necessary.   The  steam  system  is  in 
good  overall  condition  but  requires  some  new 
lines,  insulation,  and  expansion  joints. 
New  piping  is  required  for  the  fuel  and 
gas  distribution  system.   The  compressed 
air  system  requires  some  new  piping.   The 
largest  undertaking  in  upgrading  the  utilities 
is  in  the  electrical  system  which  will  even- 
tually require  replacement  of  all  13.8  kv 
and  2.4  kv  feeders,  obsolete  switchgear, 
and  an  old  transformer. 

Streets  and  Parking 

The  diagram  of  Package  B  shows  access  to  the 
site  at  the  Summer  Street  entrance  and  at 
the  Northern  Avenue  gate.   The  basic  existing 
street  pattern  on  the  site  is  retained  with 
some  minor  streets  shown  removed  to  increase 
the  size  of  development  parcels.   The  exist- 
ing pavement  is  in  good  condition  except  for 
the  street  along  the  waterfront  at  Piers  1, 
2,  3,  and  4  which  is  in  poor  condition  and 
is  affected  by  a  settling  roadbed  probably 
caused  by  the  deteriorating  seawall  in  that 
area;  and  the  pavement  on  B  Street  along  dry 
dock  3,  and  South  Wharf  needs  patching  or 
resurfacing.   New  street  lighting  is  required. 

The  container  port  will  fill  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Piers  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  this 
new  land  will  be  paved  and  lighting  provided 
as  part  of  the  container  port  development 
costs . 

Parking  is  included  in  each  development  parcel 
depending  on  tenant  requirements. 

Waterfront 

Filling  operations  of  the  container  port 
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should  alleviate  somewhat  the  costs  of  pier 
removal  and  the  need  to  repair  the  bulkhead 
mentioned  in  Package  A.   Dry  docks  3  and  4 
are  shown  retained  for  dry  dock  use. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  At  this  stage  of  planning,  the  differences 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT      between  Packages  A  and  B  are  very  slight. 

Therefore,  the  assessment  of  impact  which 
appears  here  is  identical  to  that  for  Pack- 
age A. 

Public  Facilities  and  Services 

(1)  Fire  Protection.   Impact  is  not  different 
from  other  packages  according  to  the  Fire 
Chief,  that  is,  no  new  units  required  are 
beyond  present  plans. 

(2)  Police  Protection.   No  expansion  of 
manpower  seen  as  necessary. 

(3)  Schools.   An  increase  in  blue  collar 
jobs  may  cause  some  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  desiring  to  live  and  send  their 
children  to  school  in  South  Boston. 

(4)  Solid  Waste.   Industry  will  probably 
contract  privately  for  disposal. 

(5)  Water  Supply.   Similar  to  Naval  Shipyard 
demands. 

(6)  Open  Space  and  Recreation.   If  workers 
may  wish  to  form  sports  leagues,  they  could 
be  accommodated  by  the  Naval  Recreation  Area, 
if  it  continues  in  recreational  use  after 
disposal  by  GSA. 

(7)  Health,  Day  Care,  Library.  Minimal  impact 
Community  Resources 

(1)  Shopping,  Churches,  Family  Service  Centers, 
Minimal  impact. 

(2)  Resources  Provided  by  New  Uses.   Most 
likely  limited  to  jobs. 

Demographic  Changes 

(1)  Impact  on  Housing  Market.  There  is  likely 
to  be  some  increased  demand  for  moderate  income 
housing  in  South  Boston. 

(2)  Demographic  Distribution  Changes. 
Insignificant. 
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(3)   Size  of  Community.   Very  little  change. 

Displacement  of  Housing  and  Businesses 

None . 

Transportation 

See  Section  IV,  Transportation,  for  details. 

Economic  Impact 

See  Section  V,  Economic  Analysis  and  Market- 
ability. 

Aesthetic 

(1)  Physical  Alterations.   Some  existing 
buildings  will  be  removed,  and  there  is  room 
to  build  new  industrial  buildings,  but  it 

is  unlikely  that  this  alteration  will  have 
much  impact. 

(2)  Changes  in  Scale,  Density,  and  Character. 
Perhaps  some  increase  in  density. 

Historic 

No  impact. 

Water  Quality 

Details  of  the  impact  of  this  package  on 
water  quality  have  not  been  determined. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality:  the  three  major  emission  sources 
for  this  alternate  are:   1)  mobile  sources  2) 
stationary  sources  and  3)  building  demolition 
and  construction.   The  heaviest  impact  to  be 
expected  from  mobile  sources,  closely  followed 
by  stationary  sources. 

Mobile  source  emissions  include:   a)  new  rail 
traffic  route  -  the  principal  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
are  from  diesel  locomotives.   Of  secondary 
magnitude  are  particualtes  and  sulfur  oxides. 
b)  "private"  motor  vehicles  to  support  the  mu- 
seum, hotel,  school,  etc.  emit  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons  and  sulfur  oxides  as  their 
principal  pollutants  with  particulates  and 
sulfur  oxides  secondary,   c)  Light/heavy  duty 
buses,  trucks,  auxiliary  power  units  and 
cranes  using  diesels  have  carbon  monoxide  and 
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nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and  parti- 
culates, sulfur  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons 
secondary.   d)  ship  operations,  using  inboard 
powered  diesel  vessels  in  berth  have  sulfur 
oxides,  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  as 
principal  emissions  and  particulates  and  hydro- 
carbons of  secondary  magnitude. 

Stationary  sources  assume  no  on-site  solid  waste 
combustion.   a)  on-site  heating  and  steam 
generation  from  an  oil  fired  power  plant  emits 
particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
as  principal  emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbons  as  secondary  emissions.   Increased 
loads  and  power  demands  of  Edison  should  be 
evaluated.   b)  ship  building  operations  include: 
metal  working  shops  which  emit  some  particulate 
matter;  solvent  storage  whose  principal  emission 
is  hydrocarbons;  surface  coating  which  envolves 
emissions  of  hydrocarbons  of  principal  magnitude; 
on-site  boilers  (non-ship)  have  particulates, 
sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal 
magnitude  emissions  and  carbon  monoxide  and 

hydrocarbons  secondary;  fabrication  contributes 
particulates  as  principal  emissions  and  sulfur 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and 
nitrogen  oxides  as  secondary  in  magnitude;  ship 
test  boilers  have  particulates,   sulfur  oxides, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  as  principal  emissions  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  of  secondary 
magnitude;  finally  boiler  cleaning  and  overhaul 
and  sandblasting  have  particulates  as  a  principal 
magnitude  emission. 

Building  demolition  and  construction  have  particu- 
lates as  a  principal  magnitude  emission  and  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
as  secondary. 

Noise 

The  South  Boston  site  offers  an  unfavorable 
noise  climate  for  any  land  use  involving 
extensive  outdoor  noise  exposure.   While  use 
as  an  industrial  park  or  container  facility 
is  reasonable,  since  noise  levels  of  external 
sources  may  be  overwhelmed  by  sources  within 
the  facility,  one  should  consider  the  hearing 
loss  and  safety  problems  inherent  in  noisy 
working  environments. 

Some  basic  recommendations  for  minimizing 
the  noise  exposure  of  personnel  within  the 
proposed  industrial  facilities  are: 
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COSTS 


(1)  Noise  exposure  of  all  personnel  should 
meet  current  OSHA  regulations. 

(2)  Divide  heavy  equipment  areas  from  office 
and  administration  areas,  either  by  providing 
separate  buildings  or  vibration  isolation 

of  equipment  combined  with  partitions  with 
adequate  noise  reduction  ratings.   Steady 
interior  noise  levels  in  these  business  areas 
should  not  exceed  60  dB  (A) . 

(3)  Provide  quiet  "shelters"  for  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch  periods  to  allow  the  indus- 
trial workers'  ears  to  relax  and  partially 
recover  from  the  noise  exposure. 

(4)  Provide  adequate  mufflers  and  silencers 
on  all  engines,  steam  valves,  air  discharges, 
etc . 

(5)  Provide  all  offending  metallic  structures 
and  devices  with  damping  materials  to  reduce 
noise  levels  from  the  resonant  vibrations 

of  these  structures  excited  by  rattling  and 
impacts . 

Table  III-5    shows  the  unit  cost  and  order- 
of -magnitude  cost  estimates  for  rehabilitation, 
new  construction,  and  demolition  in  this  pack- 
age.  An  explanation  of  the  derivation  of 
the  unit  costs  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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TABLE  III- 5 


Proposed  Use 

Area  of  Bldg» 

Rehabilitated 

(Sg.  Ft.) 

Unit 
Coat 

Cost  Estimate 
Rehabilitation 

Hew  Conatr 
Bldq  Area 

Unit 
Cost 

New  Constr 
Cost  Estimate 

$     723,000 

Total  Constr 
Cost  Estimate 

S      723,000 

Demolition 
Estimate 

1. 

ACCESS 

2. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Iniuitry 
Support  Bldqa. 

■21,000 
35,000 

I    977,000 
13,000 

230,000  e.T. 

♦14/S.F. 

1    3,220,000 

$ 

4,197,000 
13,000 

t   4(8,000 

3. 

CONTAINER  PORT 

1   32,000,000 

S 

32,000,000 

$   428,000 

4. 

PIER  DEMO. 

$ 

700,000 

5. 

PIER  REPAIR 

» 

1,350,000 

6. 

UTILITIES 

$ 

1,790,000 

7. 

T 

BLDG.  DDIO. 
S  T  A  L 

s 

896,000 
41,669,000 
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SUMMARY  PHASE  I 


EXISTING 

TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEM 


Charlestown  Site 

The  region's  major  radial  expressways  converge 
close  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  offer 
the  potential  for  good  regional  access.   The 
recently  opened  1-93  expressway  offers  a  high 
speed  route  from  the  northwest  and  extends 
to  the  outlying  population  centers  in  the 
region.   The  Tobin  Bridge  and  its  connections 
to  the  Northeast  Expressway,  Route  I  and  1-9  5, 
provides  a  direct  route  to  the  north  and  north- 
east (via  Route  128) .   The  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike and  the  Southeast  Expressway  offer  re- 
gional access  via  modern  facilities  from  the 
west  and  south  through  connections  to  the 
Central  Artery  and  Tobin  Bridge  approaches. 
An  additional  auto  access  from  the  west  is  avail- 
able over  Storrow  Drive-Soldiers'  Field  Road. 
All  of  these  routes  converge  just  south  of 
the  Shipyard  with  services  concentrated 
on  the  City  Square  ramp  system.   In  terms 
of  proximity  to  the  regional  highway  system, 
the  Charlestown  site  is  strategically  located, 
but  ramp  access  from  the  system  is  restricted 
to  the  City  Square  ramps  which  are  heavily 
used  and  inadequately  designed.   The  Charles- 
town and  Prison  Point  Bridges,  while  not  tied 
directly  to  the  regional  system,  do  provide 
access  routes  from  portions  of  Somerville, 
Boston,  and  Cambridge. 

Local  circulation  to  the  Charlestown  Naval  Ship- 
yard is  centered  primarily  on  Lowney  Way, 
Medford,  Chelsea,  and  Water  Streets.   Water 
Street  is  the  principal  local  street  serving 
Gates  1  and  2  with  Lowney  Way  and  Medford 
Street  serving  Gates  4  and  5. 

Transit  service  to  Charlestown  is  currently 
provided  by  the  MBTA's  Orange  Line  which  runs 
in  a  north-south  direction  from  Boston's 
Forest  Hills  section  to  Everett.   This  line 
is  functionally  typical  of  all  of  the  system's 
radial  lines  with  traffic  oriented  to  the 
Boston  Central  Business  District.   Inter- 
line connections  to  the  other  system  radials 
can  be  conveniently  made  in  the  Boston  cen- 
tral area  with  a  single  transfer.   The  City 
Square  station  on  the  existing  line  is  with- 
in walking  distance  of  Gates  1  and  2,  but 
is  approximately  3/4  of  a  mile  from  Gate  5. 
A  relocation  and  extension  of  this  transit 
facility  is  now  under  construction  and  the 
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initial  section  to  Wellington  Circle  will 
be  open  in  the  near  future.   It  will  be 
closely  followed  by  demolition  of  the 
existing  elevated  structure.   The  timetable 
for  demolition  of  the  elevated  is  also  tied 
to  completion  of  the  MBTA ' s  maintenance  shops 
at  Wellington.   The  Community  College  station, 
to  the  west  of  City  Square,  will  be  the  stop 
closest  to  the  Shipyard.   The  station  re- 
location puts  it  beyond  walking  distance 
and  would  require  good  bus  feeder  service 
for  transit  riders.   A  direct  bus  connec- 
tion to  downtown  Boston,  via  the  Charles- 
town  Bridge,  may  offer  better  service  for 
certain  land  use  combinations. 

There  are  major  highway  improvement  proposals 
in  the  immediate  area  which  could  dramatically 
affect  accessibility  to  the  site.   The  exist- 
ing 2  lane  section  of  the  Central  Artery- 
Tobin  Bridge-Route  9  3  complex  serves  as  a 
"metering  valve"  which  limits  flow  on  the 
system  during  daily  peak  hours.   In  effect, 
it  means  that  the  full  traffic  capacity  of 
the  Tobin  Bridge-I-9  3  expressways  cannot  be 
developed.   Various  proposals  for  correcting 
this  problem  (which  generally  include  a  new 
connection  to  Leverett  Circle)  have  been 
under  study  for  some  time  and  are  currently 
being  examined  from  an  environmental  impact 
viewpoint.   Even  though  a  major  rebuilding 
program  for  this  complex  offers  the  poten- 
tial for  substantially  improving  accessibility 
to  the  Shipyard,  the  timetable  for  implemen- 
tation is  relatively  long  range  (8-10  years) 
and  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  any  such  pro- 
gram has  enough  support  at  the  political  level 
to  guarantee  its  implementation.   Accordingly, 
the  City  should  look  in  other  directions  in 
its  attempt  to  provide  adequate  access  to 
the  Shipyard. 

Several  other  system  improvements  have  been 
proposed  in  the  past.   A  new  span  across  the 
Little  Mystic  Channel  generally  along  the 
Chelsea  Street  Alignment  was  proposed  some 
time  ago  primarily  as  a  means  of  diverting 
truck  traffic  (from  the  Moran  container  fa- 
cility) from  Medford  Street.   More  recently 
it  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  span  might 
also  provide  railroad  access  to  satisfy  the 
Interior  Department's  desire  to  eliminate 
the  present  rail  spur  through  the  Constitu- 
tion Park  site.   When  the  present  elevated 
transit  facility  is  removed,  there  will  be 
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an  opportunity  to  very  substantially  improve 

Th?^  i?T?^^''^^^°''^  ^"  ^"^  ^^°""d  City  Square, 
with  ^hiLlf'^'^^l^   ^    "Topics"  type  program 
IddL^on      ^^^^°''  ^"^  signalization!   In 
addition,  razing  of  the  elevated  may  free 
up  additional  capacity  on  the  Charlestown 
Bridge  for  motor  vehicular  use. 

South  Boston  Site 

The  South  Boston  site  lies  approximately 
i^Ji^r.^!^^  °^  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike- 
Central  Artery  Interchange.   The  greater 
spatial  separation  of  this  site  (i  e   as 
compared  to  Charlestown)  from  the  freeway 
system  results  in  a  larger  number  of  alter- 
nate access  routes.   Access  from  the  Regional 
Systemis  available  via  the  High  Street, 

f^oS^^i""  ^""^iJ""^   ^^"^^^   Square  ramps  (to  and 
from  the  north) ,  Kneeland  Street  (to  and  from 
the  west  and  south) ,  and  West  Fourth  Street 
(to  and  from  the  south) .   Local  street  access 
IS  currently  available  via  a  and  D Streets? 
Dl^f  .f?rf '  f.^  Northern  Avenue.   Current 
Sin^S  i   lu   °''   ^^^   relocation  (about  200  feet 
south  of  the  existing  span)  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge.   The 
summer  Street  bridges  are  currently  limited 
to  12  tons  with  design  studies  underway  for 
the  span  across  the  Penn  Central  right-of 


of.ii  fS^'^'i''^  ^°  ^^^  Shipyard  is  available 
over  the  Penn  Central  right-of-way  which 

dno^  c?   \^^^^  ^°^^  property  (between  Via- 

to  thf  M^S^  ^2^  ^^^  Shipyard)  and  is  tied 
to  the  Midland  Branch. 

The  MBTA's  South  Station  site  is  the  closest 
station  to  the  Annex.   Several  bus  lines 
qinJi^L^?':'^^  Boston  and  the  Army  Base  to 
South  Station  via  Summer  Street  now  serve 
the  site   With  the  exception  of  the  Blue 
Line,  all  other  radials  on  the  transit  sys- 
tem are  accessible  with  a  single  transfer. 

tS^Iou?h°g°^?^^  "'^^^^  ^°"^^  ^"^^t  access 
to  South  Boston  include: 

(1)   The  rebuilding  of  Dorchester  Avenue 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge 

The  depression  of  the  Central  Artery 
The  Third  Harbor  Crossing 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
5)   The  South  Boston  truck  rout 


e 
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The  State  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  are  now 
studying  the  feasibility  of  depressing  the 
Central  Artery  through  the  downtown  area. 
The  extent  to  which  the  proposal  will  affect 
access  to  South  Boston  depends  upon  which 
alternative,  if  any,  proves  to  be  physically 
feasible.   It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
even  if  such  a  plan  does  prove  to  be  physi- 
cally feasible,  the  costs  and  complexity 
of  such  a  rebuilding  program  most  certainly 
place  it  in  the  "long  range"  category  and 
no  immediate  improvement  to  access  to  the 
Shipyard  site  can  be  counted  on.   The  pro- 
posed Third  Harbor  Crossing  would  link 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  the  South- 
east Expressway  to  the  Airport  access  road 
system  and  most  recent  concepts  for  the 
tunnel  call  for  a  two-lane  facility  limited 
to  use  by  buses,  airport  limousines,  and 
trucks.   To  the  extent  that  this  facility 
would  divert  airport  traffic  (from  the  south 
and  west)  from  the  Central  Artery,  it  would 
provide  some  extra  expressway  capacity 
through  the  critical  central  portions  of  the 
artery.   However,  in  its  present  form,  the 
tunnel  proposal  has  not  received  legislative 
support  and  again,  even  if  it  does,  planning, 
engineering,  and  construction  for  the  tunnel 
will  take  an  extended  period  of  time  (8-10 
years) . 

The  reconstruction  of  Dorchester  Avenue 
along  the  Fort  Point  Channel  and  its  con- 
nection to  Atlantic  Avenue  has  long  been  a 
proposed  part  of  the  downtown  circulation 
plan.   However,  no  definite  action  on  the 
porposal  has  been  taken  and  none  can  be 
expected  at  least  until  the  questions  of  the 
Third  Harbor  Crossing  and  the  Central  Artery 
depression  are  resolved. 

A  new  North-South  Arterial  Street  running 
from  Northern  Avenue  to  Dorchester  Avenue 
(Seaport  Access  Road)  has  been  suggested  as 
a  means  of  diverting  traffic  from  South 
Boston  residential  and  commercial  streets. 
This  facility,  which  would  run  along  the 
Penn  Central  Rail  right-of-way  is  in  the  very 
early  thinking  stages  and  the  time  necessary 
to  plan,  design,  and  build  it  would  put  it 
in  the  "Long  Range  Improvement"  category. 
Functionally  speaking,  this  facility  would 
serve  as  an  alternate  route  for  motor  vehicles 
bound  for  the  west  (via  Mass.  Pike)  and  the 
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south  (via  the  Southeast  Expressway) . 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 
recently  held  a  hearing  to  present  plans  for 
rebuilding  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  over 
the  Fort  Point  Channel.   The  reconstruction 
of  this  very  old  structure  would  also  involve 
its  relocation  about  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
south  as  well  as  a  relocation  of  a  section 
of  Northern  Avenue  on  the  east  side  of  the 
channel.   The  plan  calls  for  a  direct  ramp 
connection  from  southbound  on  the  Artery  to 
eastbound  on  the  Bridge  and  would,  under  this 
design  concept,  significantly  improve  access 
to  the  Northern  Avenue  section  of  South  Bos- 
ton.  While  this  improvement  project  is 
furthest  advanced  in  development  over  any 
of  the  other  projects  previously  discussed, 
there  is  a  potential  problem  to  be  considered. 
At  present,  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Mass 
Port  Authority  are  involved  in  litigation 
over  the  issue  of  a  Public  Right-of-Way  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Northern  Avenue.   If  this 
issue  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Mass 
Port  (i.e.  no  Public  Right-of-Way),  it  is 
likely  that  funding  the  project  under  the 
Federal  Urban  Systems  Program  (or  any  other 
Federal  program)  would  not  be  possible.   This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  Bridge  approach 
would  be  tied  directly  into  a  Private  Way 
and,  therefore,  would  not  be  viewed  as  part 
of  a  "Public  System". 


IDENTIFICATION  OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

RESTRAINTS 


In  a  general  sense,  the  transportation  fac- 
tors which  will  affect  the  possible  reuse 
of  the  Shipyard  are  easily  identifiable  and, 
in  fact,  have  been  discussed  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  prior  studies  related  to  the 
use  of  these  two  sites.   Clearly,  access  to 
each  site  is  presently  limited  and  improve- 
ment of  their  accessibility  will  be  required 
for  other  than  low  intensity  land  uses.   Access 
is  limited  both  in  terms  of  the  regional 
transportation  system  and  local  capacity 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  sites.   Specifi- 
cally, these  problems  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 


Charlestown  Site 

(1)   Regional  highway  access  to  and  from 
the  north  via  the  Northeast  Express- 
way and  the  Tobin  (Mystic  River) 
Bridge  involves  a  routing  through 
the  heavily  congested  City  Square 
area. 
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(2)  Regional  highway  access  from  the 
south  (Gentral  Artery)  involves  a 
substandard  exit  ramp  and  is  com- 
plicated on  a  long-term  basis  by 
the  Interior  Department's  desire 
to  eliminate  through  traffic  from 
its  proposed  Constitution  Park  site. 
The  return  path  to  the  south  involves 
travel  through  the  edge  of  City  Square 
from  either  Gate  1  or  Gate  5.   The 
Gate  5  route  requires  the  use  of 
Lowney  Way,  which  is  a  sensitive 
community  issue. 

(3)  Regional  highway  access  from  Route 
93  would  require  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  weaving  movement  on  the 
Mystic  Bridge  approach  and  the  return 
path  to  the  north  involves  either  use 
of  the  City  Square  on-ramp  or  an 
alternate  route  via  Medford,  Main, 

or  Bunker  Hill  Streets. 

(4)  Local  street  access  from  the  south 
is  now  available  through  Gate  1 
via  the  Charlestown  Bridge  and 
Water  Street.   Little  or  no  peak 
hour  capacity  surplus  exists  here 
due  to  the  MBTA  elevated  structure 
on  the  bridge  and  the  complexity 
of  traffic  patterns  in  the  Square. 
The  same  situation  exists  for  local 
street  access  from  the  south  to 
Gate  5,  but  the  problem  is  more 
intense  and  involves  the  routing 

of  traffic  through  residential  areas. 

(5)  Local  street  access  to  and  from 
the  north  and  west  require  travel 
over  Medford  and/or  Bunker  Hill  to 
Gate  5  or  penetration  of  City  Square 
to  Gate  1. 

(6)  All  of  the  same  routing  problems 
that  confront  the  motorist  are,  of 
course,  also  deterents  to  truck 
access,  but  the  impacts  on  residen- 
tial areas  would  be  more  signifi- 
cant since  the  community  is  already 
sensitive  to  truck  traffic  generated 
by  the  Mass  Port  container  facility 
and  the  other  industrial  land  uses 
along  Medford  Street. 
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(7)  In  addition  to  eliminating  motor 
vehicle  access  through  the  Park, 
the  Interior  Department  proposes 
to  close  the  sole  rail  avenue  into 
the  Shipyard.   The  extent  to  which 
rail  access  would  be  required  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  industrial 
use,  but  it  appears  clear  the  city 
should  preserve  rail  access  until 
the  Shipyard  reuse  alternatives 
are  well  defined. 

(8)  Transit  access  to  the  site  is  via 
the  MBTA's  Orange  Line  and  the 
City  Square  station,  some  1,800 
feet  from  Gate  1.   This  line  is 
about  to  be  relocated,  westerly 
to  the  new  community  college,  a 
distance  of  approximately  3/4  of 
a  mile.   This  relocation  puts  the 
station  well  beyond  acceptable  walk- 
ing distance  and  means  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  service  to  the 
site. 

South  Boston  Site 

(1)  Regional  highway  access  to  and  from 
the  north  to  this  site  is  accomplish- 
ed via  Central  Artery  ramps  in  the 
vicinity  of  South  Station  and  High 
Street,  west  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel.   This  section  of  the  Artery 
and  the  local  streets  serving  it 

are  heavily  congested  during  peak 
periods . 

(2)  Local  street  service  is  limited 
by  the  three  bridge  crossings  of 
the  Channel,  Northern  Avenue,  Con- 
gress and  Summer  Streets.   Each 

of  these  structures  is  quite  old 
and  in  poor  physical  condition. 
The  Northern  Avenue  span  is  subject 
to  infrequent  openings  since  the 
Channel  is  still  a  navigable  water- 
way at  this  point  and  used  by  at 
least  one  commercial  venture. 

(3)  Only  two  of  the  three  bridges 
(Northern  Avenue  and  Summer  Street) 
provide  direct  access  to  the  South 
Boston  site  since  Congress  Street 
is  tied  to  Northern  Avenue  and 
Summer  Street  by  very  indirect 
routes. 
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(4).  Heavy  truck  movements  and  on- 
street  loading  and  unloading 
activity  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  arterial  streets  providing 
local  access. 

(5)  Circulation  between  the  primary 
arterials  (Northern  Avenue  and 
Summer  Street)  is  extremely  limited. 

(6)  The  MBTA's  Red  Line  (Quincy-Ash- 
mont-Harvard)  serves  the  site  via 
South  Station  and  a  bus  connection. 
The  station  is  a  half  mile  to  the 
west.   Transit  access  via  the 
Green  and  Orange  Lines  is  avail- 
able by  a  transfer  at  the  Park  and 
Washington  Street  Stations  and 
from  the  Blue  Line  via  two  trans- 
fers at  Government  Center  and  Park 
Street. 

To  eome  extent  motor  vehicle  access  to  the  two 
sites  is  automatically  limited  by  the  mere 
fact  that  they  are  water-edge  locations  which 
under  the  best  conditions  would  mean  that  traf- 
fic can  disperse  in  a  maximum  of  three  direc- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  these 
sites  are  very  accessible  in  terms  of  the  water 
mode.   In  the  case  of  the  Charlestown  site, 
this  inherent  motor  vehicle  access  barrier  on 
the  waterside  is  compounded  by  the  Little  Mystic 
Channel  and  the  Mystic  River  to  the  north,  the 
Mystic  Bridge  on  the  west,  and  the  Charles 
River  to  the  south  and  west.   Access  to  the 
South  Boston  site  is  constrained  by  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  the  Central  Artery  on  the  west  and 
the  railroad  yards  to  the  south  of  South  Station,: 
plus  the  commercial  and  residential  land  uses 
on  the  south  (i.e.  South  Boston) .   In  summary, 
then,  it  is  clear  that  providing  adequate  access 
to  both  sites  for  more  intensive  land  uses  will 
require  careful  planning  and  a  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity since  the  opportunities  to  solve  the 
problem  are  quite  limited. 

TRANSPORTATION  To  keep  this  appraisal  of  the  transportation 

ADVANTAGES  characteristic  in  perspective,  it  is  necessary 

to  identify  the  advantages  which  these  sites 
offer  in  terms  of  access  and  transportation 
services  since  their  marketability  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  City's  ability 
to  reinforce  these  strong  points  as  reuse 
planning  activities  proceed.   The  consultant's 
preliminary  studies  suggest  the  following 
transportation  advantages  which  the  two 
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sites  possess: 

(1)  Both  sites  are  close  to  the  core  of 
the  metropolitan  area  and  in  spite 

of  the  restraints  previously  delineated, 
the  fact  remains  that  overall  travel 
time  to  the  focal  point  of  the  region's 
economic  activity  and  its  transporta- 
tion system  is  quite  short. 

(2)  Both  sites  have  excellent  waterborne 
access. 

(3)  Both  sites  have  rail  access. 

(4)  Both  sites  are  large  enough  to  provide 
substantial  amounts  of  on-site  parking. 

(5)  Both  sites  are  close  to  Logan  Airport. 

(6)  Major  transportation  improvements 
offering  opportunities  to  improve 
access  to  both  sites  have  been  pro- 
posed and  have  been  under  study  for 
some  time. 

(7)  Both  sites  are  centrally  located  in 

a  regional  sense  and  are  thus  access- 
ible to  all  segments  of  the  labor 
market. 

TRANSPORTATION  Preliminary  observations  and  analyses  suggest 

OBJECTIVES  certain  transportation  objectives  which 

should  be  pursued  to  enhance  the  marketabil- 
ity of  the  Shipyard  sites.   They  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Preservation  of  rail  access  to  both 
sites. 

(2)  Definition  of  a  short-term  plan  for 
providing  auto  and  truck  access  to 
Gates  4  and/or  5  at  the  Charlestown 
site  which  minimizes  community  impact. 

(3)  Definition  of  a  short-term  plan  for 
providing  bus  access  to  both  sites. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  the  existing  proposal 
to  rebuild  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
(Fort  Point  Channel) . 

(5)  Initiation  of  the  necessary  engineer- 
ing studies  required  to  initiate  plan- 
ning for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
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Summer  Street  bridges  across  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  and  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  Right-of-Way . 

(6)  Initiation  of  necessary  engineering 
studies  required  to  confirm  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposed  South  Boston 
Truck  Route. 

(7)  Initiation  of  necessary  engineering 
studies  to  define  the  structural  feasi- 
bility of  modifying  the  existing 
Charlestown  Bridge  (North  Washington 
Street)  to  enable  removal  of  the 
center  span  trusses  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  the  full  roadway  width  (6 
lanes) . 
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PROCESS  AND  STRATEGY 


CHARLESTOWN 


Auto-Truck 

The  successful  meeting  of  the  city's  primary 
goals  of  "Jobs  and  Taxes"  for  the  Shipyard 
site  will  result  in  significant  increases 
over  the  existing  levels  in  auto  traffic 
destined  to  the  area.   However,  in  terms  of 
historical  trends,  the  amount  of  auto  traffic 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  proposed  reuse 
alternatives  is  not  out  of  scale  with  previous 
periods  of  intense  activity  at  the  Shipyard. 
At  the  same  time  several  factors  combine  to 
make  careful  treatment  of  access  facilities 
a  high  priority  item  on  the  City's  agenda 
for  reuse  of  the  Shipyard.   First,  while  the 
traffic  volumes  generated  by  the  Shipyard 
have  decreased  over  the  years  to  the  present 
low  levels,  external  traffic  on  the  arterial 
highway  system  has  increased  dramatically 
as  travel  patterns  have  shifted  to  the  more 
remote  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Secondly,  public  sensitivity  to   traffic 
problems  has  become  acute  to  the  point  that 
even  small  traffic  generating  facilities  are 
treated  to  intense  review  for  their  impact 
upon  residential  and  commercial  neighborhoods. 
At  the  same  time  good  accessibility  continues 
to  be  a  prime  characteristic  for  marketing 
purposes.   The  problem  of  assuring  good  motor 
vehicle  access  should  be  viewed  from  two 
levels.   First  in  importance  to  the  city  is 
the  ability  of  the  local/collector  street 
system  to  tie  the  site  to  the  regional  high- 
way system.   The  second  facet  of  the  overall 
problem  is  the  ability  of  the  regional  sys- 
tem to  deliver  motorists  to  the  local/collector 
system. 


In  the  case  of  Charlestown,  the  regional  sys- 
tem is  now  capacity  restrained  during  peak 
periods  and  has  been  under  study  for  some 
time.   While  an  evaluation  of  the  potential 
impact  of  reuse  of  the  Shipyard  on  the 
Expressway  System  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  project,  it  is  obvious  that  intensive 
reuse  of  the  Shipyard  would  add  further  weight 
to  the  justification  for  proceedings  with 
traffic  service  improvements  in  the  North 
Terminal  Area.   In  terms  of  developing  the 
Shipyard  site,  it  is  to  the  City's  advantage 
to  encourage  the  implementation  of  regional 
highway  improvements  in  this  area.   On  the 
local/collector  street  level,  the  initiative 
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to  improve  the  connections  to  the  regional 
highways  must  come  directly  from  the  city. 
In  studying  alternative  collector  street 
configurations,  the  consultant  has  attempted 
to  focus  on  improvements  east  of  the  Tobin 
Bridge  in  order  to  keep  residential  encroach- 
ment of  site  traffic  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
In  the  consultants  view,  the  recommended  plan, 
which  includes  a  new  Tobin  Bridge  off-ramp 
and  a  new  connector  between  Water  and  Chelsea 
Streets,  provides  good  accessibility  to  the 
Expressway  System  for  cars  and  trucks  and 
will  discourage  site  traffic  from  penetrating 
residential  neighborhoods. 

Prior  to  initiating  further  engineering/plan- 
ning for  the  proposed  improvements,  the  City 
should  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable 
to  attempt  financing  them  under  the  Federal 
Urban  Systems  Program  or  other  appropriate 
Federal/State  programs.   Aside  from  cost, 
timing  will  be  a  most  important  consideration. 
Given  the  length  of  time  it  will  likely  take 
to  satisfy  program  requirements  for  Urban 
Systems,  it  may  be  advantageous  for  the  City 
to  avoid  Federal/State  financial  assistance 
and  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  street  improve- 
ments.  This  decision,  of  course,  will  depend 
also  upon  City/State  priorities  and  prior 
financial  commitments. 

There  are  other  improvements,  proposed  in 
the  past,  which  will  have  a  beneficial  affect 
on  access  to  the  Shipyard  site.   The  "Topics 
Improvement  Plans"  for  City  and  Keaney  Squares 
and  the  removal  of  the  MBTA  elevated  struc- 
ture from  the  Charlestown  Bridge  will  substan- 
tially upgrade  this  important  link  to  down- 
town Boston,  and  these  projects  should  be 
expedited  by  the  city  in  the  interest  of 
developing  the  Shipyard. 

Rail 

The  lack  of  specific  and  detailed  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  Charlestown  site  makes 
a  quantitative  evaluation  of  rail  access 
needs  impossible.   Nevertheless,  if  industrial 
reuse  is  to  be  maintained  as  an  option  for 
the  site,  then  rail  access  most  certainly 
needs  to  be  preserved.   As  part  of  this  pre- 
sent work,  the  possibility  of  constructing 
new  rail  access  from  the  north  (across  Little 
Mystic  Channel)  has  been  investigated.   It 
is  the  consultant's  opinion  that  such  a  plan 
would  have  to  overcome  a  number  of  formidable 
obstacles . 
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Two  possible  choices  exist  for  a  general  location 
for  the  structure  -  east  of  the  Mystic  River 
Bridge  into  the  northerly  end  of  the  Yard  and 
west  of  the  Bridge  with  entry  via  Gate  5.   The 
westerly  location  would  involve  the  taking  of 
park  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Mystic 
Channel  and  to  some  degree  it  would  complicate 
the  motor  vehicle  access  at  Gate  5.   The  easterly 
location  would  involve  some  interference  with 
the  use  of  berthing  and  rail  facilities  along 
the  south  side  of  Pier  1  and  would  likely  ne- 
cessitate demolition  of  the  woodworking  shop 
(building  114)  which  is  planned  for  reuse. 

Either  location  will  require  a  long  skewed 
structure  in  order  to  tie  into  the  existing 
lead  track  north  of  the  channel,  and  the  cost  is 
likely  to  run  at  least  $3-$5  million  for  a  fixed 
span. 

Given  these  substantial  obstacles  to  building 
such  a  rail  link,  the  short  range  plan  should 
include  preservation  of  rail  service  through 
Gate  1.   It  should  be  possible  to  maintain  this 
rail  track  through  the  proposed  National  Park 
with  little  or  no  interference  to  Park  visitors. 
The  number  of  trains  which  might  serve  the  in- 
dustrial land  uses  would  be  quite  small  and 
probably  could  be  regulated  with  respect  to 
arrival  and  departure  times.   The  track  should 
be  realigned,  rebuilt  with  girder-type  rail  and 
landscaped  to  blend  it  into  the  surroundings. 
The  realignment  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
present  Y-conf iguration  which  is  awkward  and 
limits  the  length  of  trains  to  2-3  cars.   Esti- 
mated cost  for  this  improvement  is  $100,000. 

Transit 

The  opening  of  the  new  Haymarket  North  Line 
and  the  demolition  of  the  Charles town  elevated 
structure  will  introduce  the  need  for  improved 
bus  linkages  to  serve  the  Shipyard  site  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  Charles town  community. 
Estimates  made  as  part  of  these  studies  suggest 
peak  hour  transit  potential  of  1050-1600  person 
trips  (depending  upon  the  development  package) . 

The  recommendations  for  specific  routes  to 
serve  the  site  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
study.   However,  several  observations  should 
be  made : 

(1)  Gate  5  (Chelsea  Street)  will  become 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Shipyard. 

(2)  A  link  to  the  new  Community  College 
station  would  serve  long  distance 
work  trips  (to  the  Shipyard)  best. 
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(3)   Residential  land  uses  (on  the  site) 
would  likely  require  a  strong  link 
to  downtown  Boston. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  Auto-Truck 


The  basic  street  network  serving  motor  vehicle 
traffic  at  the  South  Boston  Annex  site  is 
more  efficiently  structured  than  its  counter- 
part in  Charlestown.   There  are  several  alter- 
nate routes  to  the  freeway  systems,  and  even 
though  there  is  considerable  peak  hour  con- 
gestion on  the  Central  Artery/Southeast  Ex- 
pressway, the  arterials  linking  it  to  the 
site  do  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  additional 
traffic.   The  area  is  not  without  transporta- 
tion problems.   The  most  serious  ones  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  South  Boston  is  already  faced  with 
an  abnormally  high  concentration  of 
truck  traffic,  and  protection  of  the 
residential  neighborhoods  from  addi- 
tional truck  traffic  should  have  high 
priority. 

(2)  The  existing  bridges  on  Congress  Street, 
Summer  Street,  and  Northern  Avenue 

are  all  in  need  of  rebuilding. 

(3)  The  Northern  Avenue  access  route  is 
threatened  by  litigation  with  the  Port 
Authority  over  the  issue  of  Public 
Right-of-Way. 

Since  another  access  route  in  addition  to 
Summer  Street  to  the  Annex  is  important 
for  good  circulation,  the  City  should  press 
its  suit  with  the  Authority.   If  the  issue 
should  be  decided  against  the  City,  the 
extension  of  Congress  to  the  Annex  would 
be  a  logical  alternative.   The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  is  well  along  in  the 
planning  stage  for  rebuilding  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge  over  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 
The  Summer  and  Congress  Street  Bridges 
currently  carry  a  load  limit  on  them,  and 
the  City  should  encourage  the  State  to  begin 
the  necessary  preliminary  engineering  studies. 

The  proposed  Sea  Port  Access  Road  which  would 
follow  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  tracks  could 
provide  an  attractive  route  for  south-bound 
traffic  destined  for  the  Southeast  Expressway. 
This  facility  would  also  serve  the  other  pro- 
posed developments  east  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel,  and  would  likely  divert  some  truck 
traffic  from  the  South  Boston  street  system. 
Preliminary  engineering  studies  should  be 
begun  in  order  that  the  characteristics  and 
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impacts  of  this  facility  could  be  defined 
and  compared  with  possible  improvements  in 
the  corrider  study  as  the  rebuilding  of  Dor- 
chester Avenue. 

Rail 

The  South  Boston  site  is  presently  serviced 
by  a  Penn  Central  lead  track  which  follows 
the  Penn  Central  Right-of-Way  from  the  south 
and  swings  eastward  through  the  Mass  Port 
property  between  Viaduct  Street  and  the 
Shipyard.   No  problems  with  rail  access  are 
anticipated  at  this  site. 
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DEVELOPMENT  PACKAGES 

TRANSPORTATION 

CONSIDERATIONS 


As  new  developments  in  Charlestown  and  South 
Boston,  the  proposed  reuse  packages  will 
generate  additional  traffic  volumes  on  the 
area  roadways.   The  capability  of  the  street 
system  to  accommodate  the  additional  traffic 
in  a  safe  and  efficient  manner  will  be  of 
concern  to  the  developers  and  the  City  of 
Boston.   In  order  for  these  developments  to 
be  a  successful  and  integral  part  of  their 
communities,  the  area  street  systems  must 
be  designed  to  adequately  serve  future  traffic 
volumes . 


This  section  of  the  report  presents  a  detail- 
ed analysis  of  traffic  studies  made  of  each 
development  package.   The  objectives  of  these 
studies  were:   (1)   to  evaluate  the  impact 
which  traffic  generated  by  the  new  develop- 
ments would  have  upon  traffic  conditions  in 
the  surrounding  areas;  (2)  to  recommend 
site  access  systems  capable  of  providing 
safe  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  develop- 
ments; and  (3)  to  recommend  any  external  road- 
way improvements  that  may  be  necessary  tc 
accommodate  site-generated  and  through  (non- 
site)  traffic  volumes. 

The  basic  elements  in  such  an  analysis  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  Trip-Generation  Analysis.   Estimates 
of  peak-hour  person-trips  that  would 
be  generated  by  the  development  pack- 
ages were  prepared  based  upon  the 
proposed  site  plans,  traffic  genera- 
tion data  obtained  at  similar  devel- 
opments, and  detailed  information 
concerning  Boston  Area  travel  habits. 

(2)  Directions  of  Approach.   The  directions 
from  which  future  trips  would  approach 
(and  depart)  the  sites  were  estimated 
from  trip  tables  generated  from  recent 
regional  transportation  studies.  City 
of  Boston  Cordon  Count  information, 

and  1990  travel  projections  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

(3)  Transit-Auto  Mode  Utilization.   The 
person-trips  generated  by  the  alter- 
native development  packages  were  then 
broken  down  into  transit  and  auto 
modes  based  upon  existing  and  expected 
trends  in  the  area. 
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(4)  Traffic-Assignments.   Site-generated 
traffic  was  assigned  to  the  external 
street  and  freeway  system  serving  the 
sites  based  upon  the  location  of  access 
points,  the  directional  distribution 
and  the  traffic  generation  analyses. 
The  site  traffic  was  combined  with 
non-site  generated  traffic  in  order 

to  analyze  peak  conditions. 

(5)  Capacity  Analysis.   Based  upon  the 
traffic  assignments  and  roadway  geo- 
metries, capacity  analyses  were  car- 
ried out  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  roadway  system. 


CHARLESTOWN 
EXTERNAL  ROADWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The  traffic  analysis  o 
ment  packages  proposed 
Naval  Shipyard  site  cl 
in  each  case  external 
are  required  if  traffi 
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projected  needs.  All 
two  basic  components  i 
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a  new  ramp  from  the  To 
Street . 


f  the  various  develop- 

for  the  Charlestown 
early  indicated  that 
roadway  improvements 
c  is  to  operate  effi- 
ative  roadway  designs 
ich  would  satisfy  the 
three  alternatives  have 
n  coiranon :   (1)   a  Water 
et  connection  and  (2) 
bin  Bridge  to  Chelsea 


Alternative  I 

This  design  provides  a  two-way  connection 
of  Chelsea  Street  with  Water  Street  and  an 
at-grade  off-ramp  from  the  Tobin  Bridge  to 
Chelsea  Street  (See  figure   ) .   This  design 
provides  relief  to  Lowney  Way,  which  our 
analysis  indicates  would  otherwise  be  over- 
loaded.  Alternative  I  is  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  three  proposed  improvement  de- 
signs.  The  major  improvements  and  costs 
are  summarized  below. 

Improvements 

(1)  Provide  "off-ramp:"  from  the  Tobin 
Bridge  to  an  at-grade  intersection 
with  Chelsea  Street. 

(2)  Provide  a  two-way  connection  of  Water 
Street  with  Chelsea  Street. 

(3)  Close  Bunker  Hill  Street  between  Lowney 
Way  and  Chelsea  Street. 

(4)  Change  Bunker  Hill  Street  to  two-way 
operation  between  Lowney  Way  and  Hayes 
Square . 
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RECOMIVIENDED  GEOMETRICS 
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RECOMMENDED  GEOMETRICS 

ALTERNATE   III 
FIGURE   IV-5 
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(5)  Make  Vine  Street  one-way  westbound 
between  Chelsea  Street  and  Decatur 
Street. 

Costs 

(1)  Chelsea.  Street  $  58,000 

(2)  Tobin  Bridge  Ramp  $443,000 

Bridge  Section  $149,000 

Fill  Section  50,000 

Roadway  41,000 

Retaining  Wall  203,000 

(3)  Signals  $  75,000 

(4)  Twenty-five  Percent  $144 ,000 
Contingency  and  Fees 

Total:  $720,000 


Alternative  II 

Alternative  II  provides  a  two-way  Water- 
Chelsea  connection,  as  does  Alternative  I. 
This  design  provides  for  a  fly-over  ramp 
from  the  Tobin  Bridge  over  Chelsea  Street 
(See  figure   ) .   Additional  ramp  capacity 
is  gained  by  this  alternative  over  Alterna- 
tive I  due  to  the  free  flowing  nature  of  the 
ramp.   This  alternative  is  the  most  costly 
of  the  three  proposed  designs. 

Improvements 

(1)  Provide  a  two-way  connection  of  Water 
Street  with  Chelsea  Street. 

(2)  Provide  a  "fly-over"  type  ramp  from 
the  Tobin  Bridge  to  Chelsea  Street. 

(3)  Close  Bunker  Hill  Street  between  Lowney 
Way  and  Chelsea  Street. 

(4)  Change  the  operation  of  Bunker  Hill  Street 
between  Lowney  Way  and  Hayes  Square  to 
two-way . 
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Costs 

(1)  Chelsea  Street  $    53,000 

(2)  Ramp  $1,188,000 

(3)  Twenty-five  Percent  $   310,000 
Contingency  and  Fees 

Total:  $1,551,000 


Alternative  III 

Alternative  III  provides  the  same  two-way 
connection  of  Water  Street  with  Chelsea  Street 
as  the  previous  two  alternatives.   Again,  a 
new  off-ramp  from  the  Tobin  Bridge  to  Chelsea 
Street  is  proposed.   This  design,  however, 
places  the  ramp  under  an  elevated  section 
of  Chelsea  Street  (See  figure   ) .   An  addi- 
tional modification  is  proposed  in  this 
alternative.   A  new  one-way  connection  is 
provided  to  Vine  Street  and  Lowney  Way  from 
Chelsea  Street.   This  connection  would  func- 
tion as  a  right-turn  lane  to  Vine  Street  and 
Lowney  Way.   The  cost  of  this  alternative 
is  slightly  less  than  Alternative  II,  but 
still  almost  double  that  of  Alternative  I. 

Improvements 

(1)  Provide  a  two-way  connection  of  Water 
Street  with  Chelsea  Street. 

(2)  Provide  an  off-ramp  from  the  Tobin 
Bridge  which  goes  under  an  elevated 
section  of  Chelsea  Street. 

(3)  Provide  a  new  link  from  Chelsea  Street 
to  Vine  Street  and  Lowney  Way  (one-way 
operation  southbound) . 

Costs 

(1)  Chelsea  Street  $   304,000 

Right-turn  Lane   $  50,000 
Exit  Ramp  86,0  00 

Chelsea  Street     168,000 

(2)  Bridge  Section  $   215,000 

(3)  Fill  Area  $    40,000 
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(4)  Retaining  Wall  $   541,000 

(5)  Twenty-five  Percent  $   275,000 
Contingency  and  Fees 

Total:  $1,375,000 


Conclusions 

Due  to  the  uncertain  future  of  the  iminediate 
environs  of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard 
with  respect  to  roadway  improvements,  it  is 
recommended  that  only  minimal  improvements 
be  carried  out  to  the  Tobin  Bridge  ramping 
system.   Several  other  studies  are  currently 
underway  which  are  examining  the  access 
needs  of  the  Charlestown  area  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  Alternative  I  is  the  preferred 
alternative  of  the  three  proposed.   This 
design  provides  for  the  most  critical  elements 
that  will  be  required  to  serve  the  Shipyard 
area  (a  Water  Street-Chelsea  Street  connec- 
tion and  a  new  off-ramp  from  the  Tobin  Bridge) 
within  reasonable  capital  investment  bounds 
and  is  philosophically  compatible  with  pro- 
posed long-range  improvements.   The  cost  of 
Alternative  I  is  also  a  very  important  factor- 
being  only  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  other 
two  alternatives. 
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CHARLES TOWN 
PACKAGE  A 
INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Generation  Potential 

Development  package  A  is  composed  of  50 
acres  of  industrial  area  and  over  1,000,000 
square  feet  of  institutional  space.   In 
the  afternoon  peak  hour  almost  1,200  auto 
trips  would  be  generated  (60  percent  by  the 
institutional  uses  and  40  percent  by  the 
industrial  uses) .   Truck  traffic  generated 
by  the  package  would  be  moderately  heavy 
with  120  trucks  being  generated  during  the 
afternoon  peak  hour.   Due  to  the  School 
Department  facility  housing  a  school  of 
commerce  and  trade  school,  1,600  transit 
trips  to  and  from  the  site  during  the  peak 
hour  could  be  expected.   This  is  equivalent 
to  approximately  30  bus  loads  during  the 
peak  hour.   Development  Package  A  would 
require  approximately  1,600  parking  spaces. 
Table  IV-1  gives  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
auto,  truck,  transit,  and  parking  needs 
of  each  land-use  within  the  total  package. 

Traffic  Assignment 

Due  to  the  industrial  nature  of  this  develop- 
ment package  the  trips  generated  will  be 
strongly  tied  to  the  south  shore  area.   Table 
IV-2  indicates  the  directions  from  which  traf- 
fic would  be  expected  to  approach  the  site. 


Table  IV-1 

TRANSPORTATION  DATAi  A.  IWDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL-CHARLESTOWN 


Inbound  Outbound 

Truck  Generation 
Inbound  Outbound 

Tranalt  Generation 
(Person  Trloa) 

Parking 
Spa< 

Needa 

Land-uae 

Inbound 

Outbound 

cas 

Inatltutlooal 

Huseua 

School 

Retail 

Hotel 

Office/Park 

25 

55 

195 

40 

125 

260 

170 

30 

3 
5 
3 
3 

3 

10 
4 
6 

15 

150 

20 

10 

150 

750 

IS 

10 

250 
480 
155 
150 

Opan  Space 
National  Park 

60 

180 

2 

2 

60 

230 

400 

Total^') 

220 

515 

15 

25 

210 

943 

955 

Induatry 

100 

350 

30 

60 

100 

340 

650 

Grand  Total 

320 

665 

45 

85 

310 

1,285 

1 

,605 

(1) 


Totala  m*y  k«  lea*  than  Individual  land>us«a  to  •  algnlflcant  overlap  In  traffic  generated  by  the  various 
laBd«uaea. 
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FIGURE   IV-6 


Table  IV-2 

DIRECTIONS  OF  APPROACH 


Point  of  Access  Percent 

Tobin  Bridge  9% 

Interstate  93  Rutherford  11 

Prison  Point  Bridge  10 

Charlestown  Bridge  12 

Storrow  Drive  14 

Massachusetts  Pike  6 

Southeast  Expressway  21 

CBD  via  Central  Artery  3 

Local  Charlestown  14 


Based  upon  these  directions  of  approach  and 
the  vehicular  generations  developed  in  Table 
IV-1,  traffic  was  assigned  to  the  local  ar- 
terial street  system.   Chelsea  Street  pro- 
vides the  main  access  route  to  the  site. 
As  Figure  IV-2  illustrates,  all  traffic 
destined  to  the  Central  Artery,  Prison  Point 
Bridge,  or  Charlestown  Bridge  must  proceed 
westbound  on  Chelsea  Street  to  Lowney  Way 
via  Vine  and  Bunker  Hill.   This  movement  adds 
an  additional  670  autos  to  the  Lowney  Way/ 
Bunker  Hill  intersection.   This  means  that 
the  projected  traffic  volumes  on  Lowney  Way 
would  increase  by  approximately  40  percent 
over  present  volumes.   The  capacity  of  Lowney 
Way  and  expecially  the  intersection  of  Lowney 
Way/Bunker  Hill  would  be  strained  to  accom- 
modate the  projected  volumes.   Considerable 
delay  would  be  expected  on  Lowney  Way. 

A  second  capacity  problem  would  be  present 
at  the  Joiner  Street  "on-ramp"  to  the  Central 
Artery.   This  ramp  is  presently  functioning 
at  near  capacity,  therefore,  considerable 
entrance  delay  would  be  expected.   This  delay 
would  probably  encourage  the  use  of  the 
Charlestown  Bridge  to  "on-ramps"  in  Downtown 
Boston. 
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Conclusions 

The  projected  volumes  of  this  development 
package  would  tax  the  existing  street  system. 
Several  streets  (especially  Lowney  Way)  would 
be  operating  at  capacity  with  significant 
delays  to  be  expected.   Truck  and  bus  traf- 
fic would  be  expected  to  use  Lowney  Way  as 
a  means  of  site  access.   This  additional 
traffic  volume  on  Lowney  Way  should  be  avoided 
through  the  construction  of  new  traffic 
carrying  capacity  south  of  the  Tobin  Bridge. 

Due  to  this  projected  congestion  and  delay 
as  well  as  the  encroachment  by  auto,  truck, 
and  bus  traffic  into  residential  neighborhoods, 
it  is  recommended  that  an  alternative  means 
of  site  access  be  provided.   A  two-way 
connection  of  Water  Street  with  Chelsea  Street 
would  significantly  benefit  both  the  poten- 
tial development  at  the  Shipyard  and  the 
community  in  Charlestown.   If  this  connection 
were  provided,  the  volume  of  site-generated 
traffic  expected  to  use  Lowney  Way  would 
decrease  from  over  600  autos  (and  100  trucks 
and  buses)  to  only  about  100  autos  and  a 
few  trucks.   This  improvement  (which  will 
be  common  to  all  the  development  packages 
in  Charlestown)  will  receive  detailed  descrip- 
tion later  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

Ramp  improvements  to  the  Central  Artery, 
improvements  to  City  Square,  and  rebuilding 
of  sections  of  Charlestown  Bridge  would  also 
be  needed  to  provide  a  high  level  of  service 
to  the  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard.   These 
projects  are  a  part  of  the  improvement  of 
the  overall  transportation  system  composed 
of  Interstate  93/Tobin  Bridge/Central  Artery/ 
Storrow  Drive.   They  are  under  detailed  study 
elsewhere  and,  therefore,  will  not  receive 
a  detailed  analysis  here. 

Since  about  1,600  transit  trips  would  be 
generated  to  the  site  during  the  afternoon 
peak,  it  is  critical  that  a  high  level  of 
transit  service  be  provided.   The  most 
important  linkages  would  be  to  (1)  the  new 
MBTA  Orange  Line,  (2)  Downtown  Boston,  and 
(3)  within  Charlestown. 

In  several  locations  one  parking  area  Vas 
assumed  to  serve  several  uses.   This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  parking  of 
the  various  uses  occur  at  different  times. 
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Parking  for  the  industrial  area  was  projected 
at  650  spaces  which  could  occur  within  the 
industrial  area  itself  (the  150  space  lot 
is  included  in  this  total) .   The  major  parking 
facility  (the  rehabilitated  building  199) 
will  accommodate  parking  for  the  school, 
museum,  and  retail/hotel.   Considerable  over- 
lap will  take  place  between  the  demands  of 
the  retail  and  hotel  and  the  National  Park 
site.   The  three  small  surface  lots  (under 
Tobin  Bridge)  are  intended  for  use  by  the 
National  Park.   These  lots  will  accommodate 
the  peak  parking  demand  for  the  school  during 
the  winter  months.   Likewise,  the  parking 
structure  can  accommodate  the  peak  National 
Park  demand  during  the  summer  months  (when 
school  demand  is  low) . 

Internal  Roadway  System 

Package  A  will  require  a  four-lane  entrance 
area.   This  could  be  composed  of  two  two-lane 
(24  feet)  sections  and  a  median  strip  (8-10 
feet) .   This  cross  section  could  narrow  east 
of  the  parking  structure  to  32  feet  in  width. 
This  would  provide  for  two  moving  lanes  and 
one  parking  lane.   This  cross  section  should 
extend  through  the  institutional  area.   The 
roadways  providing  access  to  the  75  car 
parking  area  should  be  24  feet  wide  (two- 
lanes)  . 

Development  package  A  results  in  the  lowest 
internal  cost  for  transportation  improvements 
of  the  three  Charlestown  packages.   Internal 
improvements  to  accommodate  this  package 
could  be  well  over  $3  million.   Table  IV-3 
summarizes  these  internal  cost  projections. 

Table  IV-3 

PACKAGE  A  -  INTERNAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS 
COST 


Element  Cost 


Parking 

150  Surface  Spaces  $   105,000 

Rehabilitation  Building  199  2,184,000 

Roadways 

Surfacing  $    96,000 

Curb,  sidewalks,  lighting  144,000 

Rebuild  Rail  Line  60,000 

25  Percent  Contingency  and  Fees  $   647,000 

Total:  $3,236,000 
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OHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  B 

HOUSING/INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Generation  Potential 

Development  Package  B  is  composed  of  2  8 
acres  of  industrial  area,  over  1  million 
square  feet  of  institutional  space,  500 
housing  units  and  a  hotel  and  commercial 
space.   Over  1,600  auto  trips  would  be 
generated  in  the  afternoon  peak-hour  (30 
percent  by  the  institutional  uses,  10  per- 
cent by  the  industrial  uses,  and  60  percent 
by  the  commercial  and  housing  uses) .   Truck 
traffic  would  be  fairly  heavy,  with  approxi- 
mately 140  trucks  being  generated  during  the 
afternoon  peak  hour.   Heavy  dependence  upon 
public  transportaion  by  the  institutional 
land-uses  and  the  housing  would  result  in 
over  1,000  person-trips  using  transit  (20 
buses) .   Development  Package  b  would  require 
approximately  2,300  parking  spaces.   Table 
IV-4  summarizes  auto,  transit,  truck,  and 
parking  demands  for  each  land-use  within 
the  total  package. 


Traffic  Assignment 

Package  B  has  a  very  similar  direction  of 
approach  to  Package  a  with  slightly  fewer 
trips  destined  to  the  South  Shore  and  more 
to  downtown  Boston.   Table  IV-5  summarizes 
the  directions  from  which  traffic  would  be 
expected  to  approach  the  site. 


Table  IV-4 

TRANSPORTATION  DATAt  B.  HOUSINC/INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL-CHARLESTOWN 


Transit 

Generation 

_Auto  Generation 

Truck  1 

Generation 

(Person  Trips) 

Land-use 

Inbound 

Outbound 

Inbound 

Outbound 

Inbound 

Outbound 

ParklnR  Need 

Inntltutlonal 

College 

60 

270 

5 

5 

100 

250 

500 

College  Boualng 

Included 

Abova 

Muaeua 

23 

125 

3 

3 

15- 

150 

250 

Open  Space 

National  Park 

60 

180 

2 

2 

60 

230 

400 

Office 
Total ('' 

IDS 

425 

10 

10 

135 

500 

825 

Coimerdal  and  Boualng 

Housing 

100 

20 

3 

8 

165 

30 

600 

Retail 

645 

570 

4 

6 

100 

100 

535 

Marina 

75 

75 

2 

2 

•  • 

.. 

150 

Total ^' 

80 

60 

3 

6 

20 

15 

300 

535 

395 

12 

22 

170 

100 

1,290 

Induatry 

40 

135 

30 

60 

33 

115 

225 

Grand  Total 

680 

955 

52 

92 

340 

715 

2,340 

(1) 


Totals  will  be  saallar  than  Individual  ganaratlons  due  to  •  vary  algnif leant  overlap  of  ganaratlon  by  th« 
varloita  land*ua«*. 
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Table  IV-5 

DIRECTIONS  OF  APPROACH 


Point  of  Access 


Percent 

9% 

10 

9 

16 

14 

6 

17 

4 

15 

Tobin  Bridge 

Interstate  93/Rutherford 
Prison  Point  Bridge 
Charlestown  Bridge 
Storrow  Drive 
Massachusetts  Pike 
Southeast  Expressway 
CBD  via  Central  Artery 
Local  Charlestown 


Based  upon  these  directions  of  approach  and 
the  traffic  generation  analysis,  traffic 
was  assigned  to  the  existing  local  street 
system.   Again,  Lowney  Way  becomes  the  most 
critical  link  in  the  system.   Development 
package  B  would  generate  an  additional  800 
autos  and  over  100  trucks  and  buses  that 
would  desire  to  use  Lowney  Way  (See  Figure 
IV-3) .   This  additional  traffic  would  double 
the  present  traffic  flow  on  Lowney  Way.   At 
this  point,  Lowney  Way  and  the  Lowney  Way/ 
Bunker  Hill  intersection  would  completely 
breakdown  and  would  be  over-capacity.   Traf- 
fic would,  therefore,  find  alternative  routes 
through  Charlestown.   This  would  result  in 
significant  penetration  of  traffic  through 
residential  areas.   While  it  appears  that 
package  A  traffic  would  saturate  Lowney  Way, 
package  B  would  generate  too  much  traffic 
to  be  accommodated. 

Again  the  problem  of  the  inadequate  ramping 
system  to  and  from  the  Central  Artery  will 
present  traffic  delay  and  restricted  movement 
opportunities . 

Conclusions 

The  1,600  autos  and  160  trucks  and  buses 
estimated  to  be  generated  by  this  development 
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package  would  cause  significant  residential 
neighborhood  penetration  by  through  traffic 
and  severe  congestion  on  Lowney  Way.   This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  residential 
character  of  Charlestown  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  two-way  connection  of  Water  Street  with 
Chelsea  Street  again  becomes  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful traffic  planning  in  the  area.   This 
connection  could  reduce  site  auto  traffic 
on  Lowney  Way  by  some  600  autos  in  the  peak 
hour  alone.   The  Tobin  Bridge  would  function 
as  a  buffer  area  between  the  heavy  traffic 
on  the  new  connection  and  the  residential 
areas  in  Charlestown.   Again,  as  freeway 
plans  are  formalized  they  should  include  the 
need  to  improve  access  to  Charlestown  and 
the  Shipyard  site. 

Adequate  public  transportation  service  to 
the  site  is  an  element  in  the  required  trans- 
portation program.   It  would  be  essential 
to  tie  the  site  to  the  new  MBTA  rapid  transit 
station  and  to  downtown  Boston  by  bus  routes. 
As  the  tables  summarizing  transportation  needs 
by  land-use  illustrate,  the  use  of  public 
transportation  is  a  major  element  in  reducing 
the  need  for  auto  access.   If  adequate  public 
transportation  to  the  site  is  not  maintained, 
the  demand  for  auto  access  will  increase  sharply. 
The  1,000  transit  trips  to  and  from  the  site 
during  the  peak  hour  represent  over  600  auto 
trips. 

Building  149  can  be  converted  into  a  parking 
facility  for  800  autos.   This  facility  would 
provide  adequate  parking  for  the  college, 
the  museums  and  for  the  National  Park 
during  the  summer  months.   The  new  450  auto 
parking  structure  would  serve  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  hotel  center  and  would  accom- 
modate up  to  150  autos  for  the  retail/restau- 
rant land  uses.   The  remaining  demand  of 
the  retail  uses  could  be  accommodated  by 
the  two  smaller  surface  lots  (50  and  100 
autos) .   Marina  parking  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  100  space  lot  on  the  pier  with  over- 
flow parking  in  the  200  space  lot  near  the 
industrial  area. 

Internal  Roadway  System 

It  would  be  desirable  to  provide  two  entrances 
for  this  development  package.   The  major  en- 
trance should  be  near  the  major  parking 
facility  (Building  149) .   This  roadway  should 
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be  a  four-lane  section  for  the  first  few 
hundred  feet  (to  the  parking  structure 
entrance) .   The  main  circulation  roadway 
should  be  32  feet  wide.   (Two  moving  lanes 
and  one  parking  lane.)   The  circulation 
roadway  around  the  housing  should  be  a  two- 
lane  facility  (24  feet) . 

Due  to  additional  parking  requirements  and 
the  need  to  rebuild  a  larger  section  of  rail 
track,  the  internal  cost  for  transportation 
improvements  is  estimated  to  be  over  $7,000,000 
Table  IV-6  summarizes  the  cost  of  the  needed 
improvements . 

Table  IV-6 

PACKAGE  B-INTERNAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

COST 

Element  Cost 

Parking 

500  Surface  Spaces  $   350,000 

Rehabilitation  Building  149  2,760,000 

New  Structure  2,025,000 

Roadways 

Surfacing  55,000 

Curb,  Sidewalk,  Lighting  253,000 

Rebuild  Rail  Line  260,000 

25  Percent  Contingency  and  Fees     $1, 428 , 000 

Total:   $7,131,000 
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CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  C 
HOTEL/CONVENTION/ 
HOUSING/INSTITUTIONAL 


Generation  Potential 

Development  package  C  is  composed  of  over 
one  million  square  feet  of  institutional 
space;  a  1,000-room  hotel,  convention  facili- 
ties, and  commercial  area;  and  1,000  units 
of  housing.   Approximately  2,000  auto  trips, 
80  truck  trips,  and  1,150  transit  trips  (29 
buses)  will  be  generated  by  the  proposed 
development  during  the  afternoon  peak  hour 
of  traffic  flow.   This  package  generates 
the  greatest  transportation  demands  of  the 
three  packages  evaluated  for  Charlestown. 
It  generates  almost  70  percent  more  vehicular 
trips  than  package  A  and  2  5  percent  more 
trips  than  package  B.   Over  3,100  parking 
spaces  will  be  required.   Table  IV-7  summarizes 
the  traffic  generated  by  each  of  the  land- 
uses  with  package  C. 

Traffic  Assignment 

Development  package  C  is  very  heavily  oriented 
to  downtown  Boston  and  fewer  trips  oriented 
to  the  South  Shore  than  either  package  A  or 
B.   Table  IV-8  summarizes  the  directions  from 
which  traffic  would  be  expected  to  approach 
the  site. 


Table  IV-7 

TRANSPORTATION  DATA:  C.   HOTEL/CONVENTION/HOUSINC/INSTITDTIONAL  -  CHARLESTOWN 

Transit 

Generation 

Truck 

Generation 
Outbotmd 

(Person 
Inbound 

TrlpsJ 
Outbound 

Land • use 

Inbound 

Outboimd 

Inbound 

Parking  Need 

Institutional 

College 

60 

270 

5 

5 

100 

250 

500 

College  UoualDg 

Included 

Abov* 

Museua 

25 

125 

3 

3 

15 

150 

250 

Open  Space 

Loft/Offlca 

National  Park 

60 

180 

2 

2 

60 

230 

400 

Total 

105 

425 

10 

10 

135 

500 

825 

Hotel /Convancloa 

Retail 

645 

570 

4 

6 

100 

100 

535 

Hotel 

200 

40 

5 

15 

5 

15 

600 

Convention 

110 

370 

5 

5 

5 

5 

250 

Marina 

75 

75 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

150 

Total 

600 

645 

14 

26 

60 

70 

1,085 

Houalng 

200 

40 

6 

15 

330 

60 

1,200 

Grand  Total 

905 

1,110 

30 

51 

525 

630 

3,110 
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Table  IV-8 

DIRECTIONS  OF  APPROACH 


Point  of  Access  Percent 

Tobin  Bridge  10% 

Interstate  93/Rutherf ord  10 

Prison  Point  Bridge  10 

Charlestown  Bridge  21 

Storrow  Drive  10 

Massachusetts  Pike  4 

Southeast  Expressway  14 

CBD  via  Central  Artery  8 

Local  Charlestown  15 


Based  upon  the  above  directions  of  approach 
and  generation  values  from  Table  IV-7 ,  traf- 
fic was  assigned  to  the  area  street  system 

(see  Figure  IV-4) .   Over  1,100  vehicles  were 
assigned  to  Lowney  Way.   Site-generated  traf- 
fic alone  would  utilize  most  of  the  capacity 
of  Lowney  Way  and  of  the  Lowney  Way/Bunker 
Hill  intersection.   The  1,100  site-generated 
vehicles  is  140  percent  of  the  present  traf- 
fic flow  on  this  street.   Several  hundred 
autos  would  be  forced  to  choose  alternative 
routes  through  Charlestown.   A  Water  Street/ 
Chelsea  Street  connection  would  be  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  this  develop- 
ment package.   Even  with  such  a  connection 
almost  450  new  vehicles  could  be  expected 
to  use  Lowney  Way  which  would  mean  that  both 
a  new  Water/Chelsea  connection  and  existing 
Lowney  Way  would  be  operating  at  near  capa- 
city during  peak  periods.   Given  that  no 
additional  roadway  improvements  are  made 

(other  than  a  Chelsea/Water  connection) , 
Development  Package  C  seems  to  be  about  the 
maximum  development  that  could  be  under- 
taken without  causing  serious  problems  with 
traffic  movement. 

The  traffic  volumes  generated  by  this 
development  package  are  great  enough  to  re- 
quire improvements  to  the  freeway  systems 
if  site  traffic  is  to  be  accommodated  at 
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a  reasonable  level  of  service.   Signifi- 
cant delays  could  be  expected  in  the  use  of 
the  freeway  ramping  system  during  the  peak 
periods  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon. 

Conclusions 

The  2,000  autos  and  100  trucks  and  buses 
that  will  be  generated  by  Development 
Package  C  will  cause  both  Lowney  Way  and  the 
proposed  Water  Street/Chelsea  Street  connec- 
tion to  operate  at  capacity.   Very  little 
additional  development  could  then  take  place 
in  the  area  without  further  improving  the 
roadway  system.   Therefore,  this  alternative 
would  not  be  feasible  from  a  traffic  engineer- 
ing point  of  view  without  providing  two  new 
lanes  of  access.   The  Water  Street/Chelsea 
Street  connection  appears  to  be  the  most 
efficient  way  to  obtain  the  required  capacity 
without  violating  the  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing the  site. 

Direct  transit  access  to  the  new  MBTA  station 
and  to  downtown  Boston  would  be  key  elements 
in  making  this  a  viable  development  option. 

Parking  for  the  college,  museums 
and  National  Park  overflow  will  be  provided 
by  the  conversion  of  building  199  into  an 
800  space  parking  facility.   During  the 
summer  when  National  Park  parking  demand  is 
high,  the  college  demand  will  be 
low,  with  the  reverse  being  true  for  the  win- 
ter months.   The  demands  of  the  hotel, 
convention  center,  and  retail/restaurant  land 
uses  will  be  accommodated  by  the  new  960 
space  parking  structure.   Considerable 
overlap  of  demand  exists  between  these  uses 
and  therefore  a  common  parking  location 
results  in  the  need  for  fewer  total  parking 
spaces . 

Internal  Roadway  System 

This  alternative  should  be  provided  with 
two  entrances.   The  major  entrance  should 
be  located  near  building  199  (converted 
into  a  parking  structure) .   This  entrance 
should  be  a  four-lane  (48  feet)  cross  section 
from  the  entry  point  past  the  parking  struc- 
ture.  The  remainder  of  the  primary  circula- 
tion roadway  should  be  32  feet  in  width 
(two  movement  lanes  and  one  parking  lane) . 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  new  parking  struc- 
ture, the  roadway  should  be  widened  to  36 
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feet  to  provide  for  a  left-turn  lane  into 
the  structure  itself.   The  circulation  road- 
way around  the  hotel  and  convention  center 
should  be  two  lanes  (24  feet)  in  width. 

This  package  is  the  most  costly  to  accom- 
modate from  a  point  of  view  of  transporta- 
tion site  improvements.   Improvements  could 
be  expected  to  cost  approximately  $7.3  million, 
Table  IV-9  summarizes  the  costs. 

Table  IV-9 

PACKAGE    C-INTERNAL    TFIANSPORTATION    IMPROVEMENTS 

COST 

Element  Cost 

Parking 

250  Surface  Spaces  $   175,000 

Rehabilitation  Building  199  1,092,000 

New  Parking  Structure  4,320,000 

Roadways 

Surfacing  $    40,000 

Curb,  Sidewalk,  Lighting  217,000 

25  Percent  Contingency  and  Fees     $1 , 461,000 

Total:   $7,305,000 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  The  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  is  readily 

accessible  from  all  parts  of  Boston. 
Arterial  Street  access  from  Summer  Street 
and  Northern  Avenue  is  possible  from  the 
following  elements  of  the  freeway  system: 

(1)  Central  Artery  -  north 

(2)  1-93  (via  Central  Artery)  -  northwest 

(3)  Tobin  Bridge  (via  Central  Artery)  -  north 

(4)  Massachusetts  Turnpike  -  west 

(5)  Storrow  Drive  (via  Central  Artery)  -  west 

(6)  Southeast  Expressway  -  south/southeast 

Summer  Street  provides  the  main  arterial 
access  route  to  the  site.   This  roadway  has 
a  four-lane  cross-section  which  is  69  feet 
wide  (including  median)  to  the  west  of  the 
site,  and  56  feet  wide  to  the  east  of  the 
site.   This  roadway  has  the  basic  capacity 
to  move  between  2,500  and  3,000  vehicles 
per  hour  (both  directions) .   The  present 
peak  hour  demand  is  approximately  1,000 
vehicles.   Therefore,  this  street  has  a 
significant  reserve  capacity. 

Northern  Avenue  is  presently  of  limited  use 
for  site  access  due  to  the  inadequate  bridge 
structure  over  Fort  Point  Channel.   A  new 
bridge  is  being  planned  for  Northern  Avenue 
which  will  significantly  increase  its  desira- 
bility as  a  secondary  access  point.   Figure  IV-5 
illustrates  existing  traffic  volumes  in  South 
Boston. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  Generation  Potential 

PACKAGE  A  ~~~~ 

INDUSTRIAL  PARK  Development  Package  A  is  composed  of  65 

acres  of  industrial  park  and  13  acres  of 
a  dry  dock  facility.   Approximately  1.4 
million  square  feet  of  industrial  land- 
uses  will  be  generated  by  this  alternative. 
In  the  afternoon  peak  hour  almost  950  auto 
trips  are  estimated  to  be  generated  by  the 
proposed  development  package.   Truck  traf- 
fic would  be  moderate,  about  75  trucks  moving 
into  and  out  of  the  site  during  the  peak 
hour.   Approximately  750  person  trips  (15 
loaded  buses)  would  be  generated  by  the 
development  during  this  peak  period.   This 
development  package  would  require  approxi- 
mately 1,500  parking  spaces.   Parking  could 
be  accommodated  on  surface  lots  throughout 
the  site,  but  would  require  10  to  12  acres 
of  land.   Table  IV-11  gives  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  auto,  truck,  transit,  and 
parking  needs  of  this  development  package. 

Traffic  Assignment 

Due  to  the  industrial  nature  of  this  develop- 
ment package,  future  trips  will  be  strongly 
tied  to  the  South  Shore  area.   Table  IV-12 
indicates  the  directions  from  which  traffic 
would  be  expected  to  approach  the  site. 


Table    IV-11  ~~~ 

TRANSPORTATION  DATA:   A.  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
SOUTH  BOSTON 


Inbound 

Outbound 

Auto  Generation 

220 

720 

Truck  Generation 

25 

50 

Transit  Generation 

170 

575 

(person  Trips) 

Parking  Needs    1,500  spaces 


Based  upon  these  directions  of  approach  and 
the  vehicular  generations  developed  in  Table 
IV-11,  traffic  was  assigned  to  the  local 
arterial  street  system.   Summer  Street  pro- 
vides the  main  access  route  to  the  site. 
As  Figure  IV-6  indicates,  the  auto  traffic 
assigned  to  the  area  street  system  is  well 
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PACKAGE  A 
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Table  IV-12 
DIRECTIONS  OF  APPROACH 


Point  Of  Access 


Percent 

20% 

25 

10 

10 

15 

20 

Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
Summer  Street  Bridge 
Broadway/Fourth  Street  Bridges 
Southampton  Street 
William  J.  Day  Boulevard 
Within  South  Boston 


within  the  capacity  of  the  existing  system. 
The  heaviest  traffic  input  would  be  along 
Summer  Street,  where  some  minor  operational 
improvements  may  be  required  to  maintain  ade- 
quate traffic  operations.   It  may  be  necessary 
to  signalize  the  Summer  Street  entrance  to 
the  proposed  development  to  assure  adequate 
site  access  during  the  peak  hours. 

Conclusions 

The  projected  transportation  demands  of  this 
development  package  would  appear  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  existing  conditions  in 
South  Boston.   Summer  Street  appears  to  have 
adequate  reserve  capacity  to  accommodate 
all  site-generated  traffic.   In  spite  of  this 
fact,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  second  access  point  at  Northern  Avenue. 
The  volume  of  traffic  projected  to  use  North- 
ern Avenue  is  relatively  low  (235  autos  in 
the  peak  hour)  and  appears  to  be  compatible 
with  existing  land-uses  in  the  area.   North- 
ern Avenue  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
providing  access  to  a  proposed  truck  route 
in  South  Boston  along  the  New  York/New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railway  Right-of-Way . 

Since  almost  750  people  are  expected  to  use 
public  transportation  during  the  peak  hour, 
it  is  critical  that  a  high  level  of  service 
be  maintained.  The  most  important  linkages 
would  be  to  (1)  South  Station  Rapid  Transit 
and  (2)  local  South  Boston  bus. 
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Internal  Roadway  System 

Package  A  should  be  provided  with  a  basic 
two-lane  internal  roadway  system.   The 
Summer  Street  entrance  should  be  provided 
with  a  four-lane  section  (48  feet)  to  pro- 
vide for  easy  turning  movements  into  and  out 
of  the  site  (two  lanes  in  each  direction) . 
This  four-lane  section  should  be  carried 
into  the  site  for  300  to  350  feet  (or  to  the 
first  interior  roadway) . 

Internal  cost  estimates  were  prepared  for  , 
the  South  Boston  development  packages 
assuming  that  one-half  of  the  interior  road- 
ways would  be  resurfaced  and  lighting  pro- 
vided.  It  was  also  assumed  that  a  new 
roadway  would  have  to  be  provided  around  the 
waterfront  area.   Under  these  assumptions. 
Development  Package  A  would  require  about 
$700,000  worth  of  internal  improvements. 
Table  IV-13  provides  the  cost  estimates. 


Table  IV-13 

PACKAGE  A-  INTERNAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

COST 

Element  Cost 

Surfacing  $   70,000 

Rebuilding  Waterfront  Roadway  $  132,000 

Lighting  $  377,000 

25  Percent  Contingency  and  Fees  $  144 , 000 

Total:  $  723,000 
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PACKAGE  B 
CONTAINER  PORT/ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


Generation  Potential 

Development  Package  B  is  composed  of  40 
acres  of  industrial  land,  24  acres  of  a 
container  handling  facility,  and  13  acres 
of  dry  dock  facility.   Almost  1,300  auto 
trips  would  be  generated  during  the  after- 
noon peak  hour  (60  percent  by  the  industrial 
park,  2  0  percent  by  the  container  port,  and 
20  percent  by  the  dry  dock  facility) .   Truck 
traffic  would  be  heavy  with  almost  180  trucks 
being  generated  during  the  peak  hour  (125 
of  these  from  the  container  port) .   This 
package  would  result  in  almost  750  person- 
trips  using  transit  (15  buses) .   Parking 
demand  would  be  slightly  greater  for  package 
B  than  package  A,  with  1,800  parking  spaces 
being  required.   If  all  of  the  spaces  were 
provided  in  surface  lots,  some  12  to  14  acres 
would  be  required.   Table  IV-14  summarizes 
auto,  transit,  truck,  and  parking  demands 
for  each  land-use  within  the  total  package. 


Traffic  Assignment 

Package  B  had  a  sirailar  direction  of  approach 
to  package  A.   The  land-uses  in  both  packages 
were  totally  industrial  in  nature  and  were 
therefore  assumed  to  have  similar  origin- 
destination  patterns.   Based  upon  the  direc- 
tions of  approach  from  Table  IV-12  and  the 
generations  from  Table  IV-14,  traffic  was 
assigned  to  the  existing  street  system. 


Table  IV-14  ■ 

TRANSPORTATION  DATA:   b.  CONTAINER 

PORT/ INDUSTRIAL  PARK- 

-SOUTH  BOSTON 

Auto  Generation 
Land  use          In      Out 

Truck  Generation 
In       Out 

(Person  Trips) 

Transit  Generation 

In        Out 

Parking 
Needs 

Container  Port 


SO 


200 


45 


70 


20 


55 


300 


Dry  Dock 


80 


180 


20 


55 


250 


Industry 


175 


590 


25 


40 


135 


450 


1.260 


Total 


305 


970 


75 


115 


175 


560 


1.810 
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Table  IV-12 
DIRECTIONS  OF  APPROACH 


Point  of  Access 


Percent 

20% 

25 

10 

10 

15 

20 

Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
Summer  Street  Bridge 
Broadway/Fourth  Street  Bridges 
Southampton  Street 
William  J.  Day  Boulevard 
Within  South  Boston 


Package  B  would  generate  an  additional  600 
auto  trips  that  would  desire  to  use  Summer 
Street  between  the  entrance  and  D  Street 
(See  Figure  IV-7) .   This  represents  the  heavi- 
est link  of  site-generated  traffic.   This 
additional  traffic  can  be  accommodated  quite 
well  by  the  existing  street  system.   As 
with  Development  Package  A,  minor  operational 
improvements  along  Summer  Street  and  signal- 
ization  of  the  Summer  Street  entrance  may  be 
required  to  assume  adequate  site  access  during 
the  peak  hours. 

Conclusions 

The  existing  South  Boston  street  system 
appears  to  have  adequate  reserve  capacity 
to  accommodate  all  site-generated  traffic. 
Northern  Avenue  again  plays  an  important 
role  in  site  development.   Since  this  devel- 
opment package  generates  a  heavy  volume  of 
truck  traffic,  the  Northern  Avenue  link  to 
the  proposed  South  Boston  truck  route  would 
be  especially  helpful. 

As  with  package  A,  adequate  public  trans- 
portation must  be  maintained.   The  important 
linkages  are  to  (1)  South  Station  Rapid  Tran- 
sit and  (2)  local  South  Boston  buses. 

Internal  Roadway  System 

As  with  package  A,  the  basic  internal  roadway 
system  should  be  a  two-lane  (24  feet)  roadway. 
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The  Summer  Street  entrance  should  be  widened 
to  a  four-lane  roadway  (48  feet)  for  the  ease 
of  turning  movements  into  and  out  of  the  site. 
This  four-lane  cross-section  should  be  carried 
into  the  site  for  approximately  300  to  350 
feet  (or  the  first  interior  roadway) .   The 
Northern  Avenue  entrance  would  function 
adequately  as  a  two-lane  cross-section. 

Internal  cost  estimates  were  proposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  package  A,  assuming  that 
one-half  of  the  existing  roadways  would  have 
to  be  resurfaced,  the  waterfront  roadway  to 
be  rebuilt  and  all  new  lighting  to  be  pro- 
vided.  Table  IV-15  provides  a  summary  of 
internal  costs. 


Table  IV-15 

PACKAGE  B-INTERNAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

COST 

Element  Cost 

Resurfacing  $   70,000 

Rebuilding  Waterfront  Roadway  $  132,000 

Lighting  $  377,000 

25  Percent  Contingency  and  Fees  $  144  ,  000 

Total:  $  723,000 
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SHIPBUILDING 
SOUTH  BOSTON 


A  traffic  analysis  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traffic  generating  potential  of  a 
shipbuilding  development  package  although 
land-use  planning  for  such  an  alternative 
was  not  a  part  of  the  study.   It  was  assumed 
that  a  shipbuilding  package  would  employ 
3,900  people.   On  the  basis  of  this  esti- 
mate and  other  available  material,  Table  IV-16 
was  developed  showing  total  generation  poten- 
tial. 


Table  IV-16 

TRANSPORTATION  DATA;   SHIPBUILDING-SOUTH  BOSTON 


Auto  Generation 

Truck  Generation 

Transit  Generation 
(Person  Trips) 


Inbound 


350 

30 

275 


Parking  Needs    2,700  spaces 


Outbound 


1,175 

60 

940 


Figure  IV-8  illustrates  the  above  traffic 
assigned  to  area  roadways.   These  volumes, 
while  the  highest  of  the  alternatives  pro- 
posed for  South  Boston,  could  be  accommodated 
on  the  existing  roadway  system. 
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ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  section  presents  the  basic  findings 
and  conclusions  from  the  analysis  of  the  market- 
ability, fiscal  impact,  and  financial  attractive- 
ness of  the  various  development  packages.   The 
initial  segment  reviews  the  basic  findings  from 
the  previous  Phase  I  report  dealing  with  general 
market  trends  for  various  land  uses  in  Boston. 
Next,  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  most  relevant 
findings  on  the  fiscal  and  economic  impact  of 
the  various  packages  is  presented.   Finally, 
each  development  alternative  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  its  development  concept,  compatibility 
of  land  uses,  marketability  and  phasing,  reve- 
nues and  expenses  at  completion  and  over  the 
life  of  the  project,  economic  impact  through 
the  multiplier  effect,  and  site  preparation 
costs  to  the  City.   Supporting  documentation 
of  research  findings ,  data  sources  and  methods , 
and  the  derivation  of  the  conclusions  presented 
here  are  found  in  the  Appendix  B  of  this  report. 


SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS 
MARKET  FINDINGS 


The  initial  phase  of  this  assignment  focused  on 
the  overall  market  strength  of  the  various  po- 
tential land  uses  for  redevelopment  of  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyards . 


The  following  presents 
major  market  findings 
analysis.   It  should  b 


a  brief  summary  of  the 
arrived  at  through  this 
e  emphasized  that  each 


use  was  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  its  own  com- 
petitive strength  within  existing  and  projected 
markets.   Neither  the 


on  each  other  nor  the 
of  uses  which  differ  f 
patterns  are  explored, 
and  explanation  of  the 
be  found  in  the  Phase 


impact  of  multiple  uses 
likely  absorption  levels 
rom  established  land  use 
A  more  detailed  analysis 
points  covered  below  can 
t   report. 


Residential  Market 

There  is  an  estimated  market  for  over  5  3,000 
dwelling  units  in  the  City  of  Boston  between 
19  72  and  19  85.   Of  this  total,  approximately 
3,700  units  could  be  absorbed  in  Charles town. 
The  units  in  Charlestown  represent  approximately 
180  new  units  per  year  and  80  replacement  units 
annually . 

Retail  Market 

The  total  demand  for  retail  space  to  serve  the 
Charlestown  local  market  is  approximately  175,000 
square  feet.   If  plans  already  under  way  for  new 
shopping  facilities  in  Charlestown  are  realized, 
the  amount  of  local  market  retail  space  that 
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could  be  absorbed  is  under  100,000  square  feet. 
While  more  detailed  analysis  is  warranted,  there 
appears  to  be  a  market  for  approximately  75,000 
to  100,000  square  feet  of  specialty  shopping 
space  at  Charles  town. 

Office  Market 

Absorption  of  office  space  has  been  good  in 
Boston,  even  with  large  amounts  of  space  coming 
on  the  market  in  recent  years.   While  there  is 
a  demand  for  an  additional  supply  of  20  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  in  Boston  by  19  85 
based  on  projected  employment  levels,  projects 
currently  in  various  stages  of  planning  will 
capture  most  of  that  demand. 

Transient  Housing  Market 

The  demand  for  hotel/motel  rooms  is  strong  in 
Boston,  even  without  the  temporary  inflation  of 
demand  that  will  be  caused  by  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration.   Consistent  with  this  demand,  there 
are  numerous  projects  in  some  state  of  develop- 
ment or  planning.   There  is  a  demand  for  200- 
250  hotel/motel  rooms  at  the  Charlestown  site, 
based  upon  projected  visitation  to  the  National 
Park. 

Industrial  Market 

The  market  for  industrial  space  in  Boston  has 
not  been  strong  in  recent  years.   Preliminary 
analysis  indicates  that  the  City  might  absorb 
8.5  million  Sq.Ft.  of  industrial  space  by  1985 
based  on  employment  projections .   This  figure 
represents  an  average  annual  increase  in  space 
of  650,000  square  feet.   It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  figure  is  based  on  target 
projections,  and  represent  an  increase  over 
current  industrial  absorption  and  construction 
levels  of  240,000  square  feet  annually. 

The  results  of  a  review  of  the  market  for  var- 
ious land  uses  indicate   that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shipbuilding,  no  single  use  will  be  able 
to  occupy  the  large  amount  of  square  footage  of 
space  available,  unless  a  major  integrated  re- 
use plan  is  developed.   The  scale  of  development 
has  to  be  large  enough  to  create  its  own  envi- 
ronment and  market  dynamics.   Both  the  Charles- 
town  and  South  Boston  sites  are  in  competition 
with  other  large  sites  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Boston  region  and  will  have  to  be  planned 
for  major  development  as  a  package. 
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Depending  on  the  development  packages  assembled, 
there  would  be  competition  for  uses  between  the 
Charlestown  and  South  Boston  sites,  and  this 
factor  should  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
planning  and  developing  the  two  sites . 

Based  on  this  analysis,  several  development  al- 
ternatives for  the  two  sites  were  selected  for 
detailed  evaluation.   Some  of  these  alternatives 
envision  the  changing  of  land  use  patterns  and 
the  creation  over  time  of  new  market  values  from 
redevelopment.   A  summary  of  the  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  five  alternatives  is  provided  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

SUMMARY  EVALUATION  OF      The  five  development  alternatives  were 
DEVELOPMENT  ALTERNATIVES    analyzed  in  depth  to  determine  their  absolute 

and  relative  merits.   Particular  attention  was 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  development 
programs  fulfill  the  City's  goals  of  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  its  citizens  and 
also  generating  tax  benefits  for  the  community. 
The  probable  marketability  of  each  alternative 
was  also  assessed.   For  major  new  construction 
and  reuse  elements,  a  preliminary  financial 
analysis  was  produced  to  test  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  concept  for  private  development. 
In  addition,  the  costs  to  prepare  the  site 
for  development  were  estimated,  and  the  holding 
costs  associated  with  redevelopment  were 
estimated. 

In  order  to  compare  and  evaluate  the  various 
redevelopment  packages  selected  for  detailed 
study,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  impact  of 
each  package  on  the  operating  budget  of  the 
City  and  a  benefit/cost  ratio  for  each  package 
was  developed  based  on  discounted  costs  and 
benefits  over  the  life  of  the  project.   This 
analysis  was  undertaken  in  current  dollars  and 
then  discounted  over  the  life  of  the  project 
to  reflect  the  opportunity  cost  associated  with 
each  plan  or  the  present  value  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  plans  under  review.   Since  the 
City  would  in  effect  be  investing  in  each  of 
these  developments  it  is  of  interest  to  express 
the  stream  of  City  revenue  and  expenses  over 
the  life  of  the  project  in  terms  of  present 
value,  discounting  the  future  stream  at  a 
normal  rate  of  return.   Based  on  the  results  of 
this  analysis  a  benefit/cost  ratio  was  developed 
for  the  various  plans.   This  analysis  was  used 
to  show  the  relative  benefits  and  costs  of  each 
plan  on  the  City's  operating  budget.   In  every 
case  the  plans  evaluated  showed  a  ratio  exceed- 
ing 1.00  indicating  that  over  the  life  of  the 
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SUMURX  or  BIHEPITS  MID  OOSTS  OT  AUBIBiATIVZ  ICVELQPMBfT  STRKTBGIBS — CHKIOCSTOIM  AMD  SCtmi  BOSTON 


TABU  V-1 


CHARLESTOMM 


SOOTH  BOSTON 


Industrial/ 
Institutional 

A 


23,030,000 
4,439,000 
2,761,000 


Hotel/Convention 
Hotal/Industrlal/      Osntar/Houslng/ 
Bousing/Institutional  Institutional 
B  C 


45,090,000 

10,754,000 

7,403,000 


Itotal  Direct  Net  Banaflts 

0* 
6% 
8% 

Benefit/Oost  Ratio i 
Without  (Hltli)  Slta 
Inproveoents 

Ot 
6* 

8» 

^iploynent  Generated 
Construction  (Total) 
Operation  (Annual) 

Reqicnal  Spending  Generated  (Annual) 
From  Construction  Payrolls 
From  Operation  Payrolls 


^Por  analysis  of  plana  •••  p.  V-19  (Charlaatavn  package  A) ,  p.  ^43  (Owrlaatewi 
package  B) ,  p.  V-66  (caurlaatowi  packaga  C) ,  p.  V-76  (South  Boston  package  A) , 
p.  V-S4  (Ooutli  Boston  parkega  B) 


196,057,000 
46,623,000 
32,420,000 


Industrial  Park 
A 


32,905,000 
5,902,000 
3,475,000 


Oontainarport/ 
Industrial  Park 


27,102,000 
4,834,000 
2,820,000 


1.33  (1.25) 
1.'23  (1.04) 
1.20  (  .96) 

1.45  (1,38) 
1.39  (1.21) 
1.37  (1.14) 

2.60  (2.49) 
3.47  (2.14) 
2.42  (2.01) 

1.99  (1.72) 
1.56  (1.08) 
1.42  (  .92) 

1.95  (1.72) 
1.52  (1.11) 
1.39  (  .96) 

1,283 
2,900 

2,068 
1,424 

4,425 

1,195 

420 
2,089 

320 
1,766 

$  3,338,000 
$59,704,000 

i    5,376,000 
$27,564,000 

t  11,504,000 
(  20,202,000 

$  1,092,000 
$37,066,000 

$    832,000 
$37,086,000 

projects  each  of  them  would  have  more  benefits 
than  costs.   Highlights  of  the  economic  analysis 
are  shown  by  data  on  Table  V-1.   This  evalua- 
tion indicates  that  those  redevelopment  packages 
that  show  the  highest  net  operating  returns  to 
the  city   largely  in  property  taxes  generate  lower 
levels  of  regional  spending  and  employment.   The 
plan  with  the  lowest  return  in  regional  spending 

and  employment  generation  has  the  largest 
benefits  to  costs  to  the  city  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  while  the  plan  with  the  smallest 
benefits  to  costs  in  taxes  has  the  highest 
level  of  regional  spending  and  employment 
generation. 

In  Charlestown,  the  plans  range  from  predom- 
inant reuse  of  existing  facilities  in  Package 
A  to  nearly  total  redevelopment  in  Package  C. 
Total  net  direct  operating  benefits  range 
from  $4,4  to  $46.6  million  discounted  at  6%. 

The  convention  center  alternative  produces 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  construction 
employment  opportunities  (4,425)  while  the 
industrial  program  generates  the  greatest 
number  of  permanent  employees  (2,900).   All 
these  alternatives  yield  sizable  indirect 
benefits  to  Boston  through  spending  in  the 
regional  economy.   The  greatest  annual  benefits, 
however,  accrue  from  regional  spending  created 
by  the  industrial  employment.   The  costs 
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the  City  or  other  redeveloper  would  incur  to 
prepare  the  site  for  reuse  vary  from  $5.7 
million  for  the  industrial  alternative  to  $9,7 
million  for  the  hotel  convention  center  and 
housing  alternative.   The  holding  costs  for 
the  developer  of  the  property  would  range 
from  $1.3  million  per  annum  for  the  industrial 
alternative  to  $.6  million  per  annum  for  the 
hotel  convention  center  and  Housing  alternative. 
These  holding  costs  include  management,  security, 
maintenance  and  insurance  and  assume  appropriate 
demolition  occurs  where  required  in  the  respective 
plan.   Initial  financial  analysis  indicates  that 
hotel  development  and  possibly  the  specialty 
shopping  center  could  be  attractive  for  private 
development.   However,  the  residential  element 
and  the  industrial  elements  would  require  addi- 
tional support  by  the  City  to  be  made  an  attrac- 
tive investment. 

In  South  Boston  the  plans  range  from  predominant 
industrial  reuse  in  Package  A  to  a  mixed  use 
plan  in  Package  B,  which  includes  a  container- 
port  and  industrial  use.   Total  net  direct  oper- 
ating benefits  are  $5.9  million  for  Package  A 
and  $4.8  million  for  Package  B.   In  Package  B 
the  containerport  component  of  the  plan  has  not 
been  evaluated.   The  number  of  construction 
related  employment  opportunities  created  by 
reuse  of  the  annex  for  an  industrial  park  is 
420,  or  100  more  than  created  through  mixed 
industrial  redevelopment.   The  number  of  perma- 
nent jobs  created  at  the  industrial  park  would 
be  approximately  2,100,  or  over  300  more  than 
with  the  mixed  industrial  alternative.   Indirect 
benefits  from  regional  economy  would  be  $1.1 
million  for  the  industrial  park  alternative 
and  $0.8  million  for  the  mixed  industrial. 
Spending  created  as  a  result  of  permanent  em- 
ployment would  be  $4  3.9  million  from  an  indus- 
trial park  and  $37.1  million  from  the  mixed 
industrial  development. 

The  costs  the  City  or  other  redevelopers  would 
incur  to  prepare  the  site  for  reuse  is  estimated 
to  be  $6.9  million  in  Package  A  and  $5.0  million 
in  Package  B,  the  containerport-mixed  industrial 
plan.  The  holding  costs  associated  with  each  plan 
are  approximately  $385,000  per  annum  and  include 
management,  security,  maintenance  and  insurance. 
While  the  financial  feasibility  of  elements  of 
these  plans  were  not  tested,  they  are  very  much 
like  the  industrial  elements  tested  for  feasi- 
bility at  the  Charlestown  site  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  industrial  components  of  the  plans 
would  require  some  financial  support  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES      The  analysis  carried  out  in  the  following 

pages  indicates  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
significant  implementation  problems  with  any 
of  the  plans  under  review.   These  issues  relate 
to  the  potential  site  acquisition  costs,  the 
heavy  front  end  costs  to  prepare  the  site  and 
substantial  holding  costs  for  the  developer. 
It  is  unlikely,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that 
any  one  private  developer  or  corporation  could 
take  on  redevelopment  of  the  sites  without  sub- 
stantial inputs  from  the  public  sector. 

These  inputs  would  likely  be  in  the  form  of 
site  acquisition  subsidies,  provision  of  finan- 
cial leverage  through  interest  subsidy  and  site 
preparation.   Previously  the  City  was  able  to  act 
as  a  middleman  in  the  development  process  through 
the  use  of  Federal  urban  renewal  funds  to  subsi- 
dize the  price  of  land  as  an  inducement  and  a 
means  of  enhancing  project  feasibility.   With  these 
funds  no  longer  available  it  will  be  necessary  to 
devise  new  methods  of  providing  'the  required 
subsidies.   In  this  regard  probably  the  most  cru- 
cial factor  will  be  the  final  site  acquisition  costs 
to  the  development  entity,  whether  it  is  an  agency 
of  the  City,  State  or  other  group.   This  is  par- 
ticularly critical  due  to  the  obsolescence  of 
many  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  and  other  factors 
which  will  make  redevelopment  a  difficult  process. 

The  City's  Economic  and  Development  Industrial 
Commission  (EDIC)  has  certain  powers  that  it  can 
utilize  to  preserve  and  develop  economic  activity 
in  the  city.   EDIC  can  use  eminent  domain,  if 
necessary;  it  can  utilize  the  financial  leverage 
of  the  City  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  extend 
loan  terms;  it  can  write  down  land  and  it  has  a 
special  relationship  with  the  assessor's  office. 
These  powers,  however,  are  relevant  to  only  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  reuse  plans  and  would 
not  be  available  to  other  types  of  user,  such  as 
housing.   Housing  components  of  the  various  plans, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  utilize  Chanter  121-A 
corporation  status  for  implementation  of  the 
housing  elements  of  the  plan. 

While  it  appears  that  there  are  certain  powers 
that  various  agencies  of  the  City  or  State  govern- 
ment might  bring  to  bear  on  the  issue  of  implementing 
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any  of  the  plans  outlined  in  this  report,  with 
the  exception  of  some  industrial  reuse,  there  is  no 
vehicle  to  generate  the  necessary  subsidies  to  im- 
plement the  plans  outlined.   All  of  the  plans 
would  require  substantial  land  or  site  acquisition 
subsidies  to  make  them  economically  viable. 

With  the  lack  of  federal  urban  renewal  funds  local 
governments  have  generally  utilized  three  major 
approaches  to  financing  urban  redevelopment: 

1.  Use  of  tax  exempt  bonds  with  subsequent 
repayment  by  the  developer. 

2.  Use  of  tax-increment  bonds. 

3.  Provision  of  incentives  to  developers. 

Tax-Exempt  Bonds  with  Reimbursement.  Under  this 
technique,  the  City  floats  a  tax-exempt  bond  issue 
to  pay  for  land  acquisition,  clearance,  and  public 
improvements  in  a  redevelopment  project.   The  pri- 
vate developer  for  the  project  agrees  to  pay  the 
costs  of  interest  and  principal  on  the  bonds,  and 
often  agrees  to  contribute  additional  sums  to  the 
City.   The  developer  benefits  because  he  pays  lower 
interest  rates  than  he  would  if  he  financed  his 
land  purchase  and  related  costs  under  a  mortgage. 
The  City  benefits  because  it  is  reimbursed  for  its 
project  costs  and  also  secures  the  public  benefits 
resulting  from  construction  of  the  project.   Some- 
times, in  conjunction  with  this  technique,  the  City 
will  retain  ownership  of  the  land,  leasing  it  to 
the  developer  for  a  fixed  payment  each  year. 

Tax- Increment  Bonds.   Redevelopment  of  an  area  to  a 
higher  and  more  intensive  use  creates  an  increase  in 
real  estate  taxes  paid  to  the  city.   Under  tax- 
increment  bonding,  the  city  pledges  the  increased 
future  taxes  to  pay  off  bonds  that  it  floats  to  pay 
for  public  improvements  in  the  project.   After  the 
bonds  have  been  paid  off,  the  City  and  other  taxing 
jurisdictions  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
creased taxes  each  year  to  use  as  they  desire.   Until 
that  time,  however,  the  City  and  other  jurisdictions 
which  rely  on  the  property  tax  customarily  receive 
tax  revenues  equivalent  to  those  which  were  paid 
on  properties  at  this  site  prior  to  redevelopment. 
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Developer  Incentives.   This  method  consists 
of  encouraging  projects  for  which  there  is  a 
public  purpose  and  desire  through  providing 
inducements,  primarily  financial,  to  the 
developer.   This  often  takes  the  form  of  partial 
abatement  of  real  property  taxes  on  a  development, 
particularly  in  the  early  years.  Under  this 
method,  the  City  or  redevelopment  authority  does 
not  obtain  funds  for  public  improvements  that  it 
will  carry  out  itself;  however,  in  some  cases, 
additional  improvements  can  be  made  by  the  devel- 
oper due  to  the  offsetting  tax  incentives. 

Each  of  these  techniques  has  precedents  and  has 
been  used  or  considered  for  projects  in  the  state. 
The  applicability  of  these  approaches  as  well  as 
others  should  be  investigated  for  their  potential 
in  implementing  a  reuse  for  the  Naval  Shipyard 
sites. 
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CHARLESTOWN 

PACKAGE  A 

INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL 


Development  Concept 

One  proposal  for  redevelopment  of  the  Charles- 
town  Naval  Shipyard  site  involves  a  combination 
of  institutional  and  industrial  uses.   The  ma- 
jor elements  of  this  proposal  are  identified 
and  quantified  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-2 
of  development  parameters.   As  shown,  the  in- 
stitutional sector  contains  school  and  museum 
uses  as  well  as  three  major  commercial  activity 
types.   A  200  unit  hotel,  approximately  30,000 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  and  over  100,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  are  also  envisioned. 

The  majority  of  the  site  is  devoted  to  indus- 
trial use.   Existing  industrial  space  at  the 
Charles town  Shipyard  will  be  rehabilitated, 
yielding  approximately  1,180,000  square  feet 
of  space  for  industrial  users.   In  addition, 
over  130,000  square  feet  of  new  industrial 
space  would  be  constructed.   Other  supporting 
and  adjacent  land  uses  such  as  open  space  are 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report.   These  ele- 
ments are  included  in  the  analysis  here  as  ex- 
pense items  but  are  assumed  not  to  be  income 
sources . 

Compatibility  of  the  Land  Uses 
The  likely  success  of  any  development  depends 
not  only  on  the  market  support  for  each  use  in 
isolation,  but  the  combined  impact  of  varying 
land  uses  within  one  development  complex.   The 
extent  to  which  separate  uses  are  compatible 
with  each  other  and  reinforce  the  viability  of 
each  use  is  an  important  determination  in  any 
project.   This  compatibility  issue  is  especially 
crucial  where  a  change  in  land  use  patterns  is 

TABLE   V-2 


INDUSTRIAL /INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PARAMETERS 
CHARLESTOWN 


Square  Feet  Or  Unita  To  Be  Developed 


Land  Use  Category 

Rehabilitated  Space 

New  Construction 

Institutional 

School  Department 

686,630  Sq.   Ft. 

Museunn 

165,647  Sq.   Ft. 

Hoteli'' 

54.374  Sq.   Ft. 

RetaU 

29,501  Sq.   Ft. 

Office /Loft 

108,  127  Sq.   Ft. 

Industry 

1, 

,179,016  Sq.   Ft. 

130,680  Sq.   Ft. 

T7      Two  hundred  rooms. 

Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   EUenxweig,   Inc.;   et  «1. 
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contemplated  or  where  market  values  are  to  be 
created  over  time  through  redevelopment  opera- 
tions . 

The  physical  design  of  an  industrial  and  insti- 
tutional mixture  of  uses  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
determination  of  compatibility.   Without  proper 
design  and  phasing  of  development,  uses  such  as 
museum,  hotel  and  industry  might  not  be  in  har- 
mony.  The  placement  and  type  of  industry  at 
Charles town  will  determine  the  viability  of  the 
different  uses  in  one  development.   Within  the 
institutional  component  itself,  the  uses  of  ho- 
tel, retail  and  office  draw  on  and  reinforce 
each  other's  market  area  and  are,  therefore, 
well  suited  to  be  located  adjacent  to  each 
other. 

A  second  concern  is  the  compatibility  of  the 
land  uses  with  respect  to  their  larger  surround- 
ings in  the  community  of  Charles town.   The  in- 
stitutional uses  do  not  conflict  with  the  resi- 
dential character  of  the  community,  and,  in 
fact,  might  well  be  a  very  positive  asset  to 
the  aesthetic  enhancement  of  the  area.   Indus- 
trial uses  of  the  Charles town  Shipyard  could 
pose  physical  and  environmental  concerns  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  report.   Without  know- 
ledge of  the  specific  type  of  industrial  user 
to  occupy  space  at  the  site,  the  impact  of  in- 
dustry on  other  uses  cannot  be  determined.  This 
issue  should  be  given  detailed  consideration  in 
selecting  industries  for  the  Charlestown  site, 
however . 

Marketability  and  Phasing 

The  likely  market  support  for  the  various  use 
components  of  the  industrial/institutional  al- 
ternative depends  on  market  conditions  at  the 
time  of  development.   The  demand  for  reuse  of 
the  existing  buildings  will  be  from  basically 
two  sources,  shipbuilding  and  related  activi- 
ties and  those  industries  that  can  most  effec- 
tively reutilize  the  existing  buildings  and 
equipment,  including  harbor-related  industries. 

The  potential  for  shipyard  related  reuse  will 
depend  on  a  number  of  factors  including  the  de- 
mand for  ships,  the  ability  of  the    site  to 
adequately  compete  against  other  sites  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  the  size  and 
quality  of  facility  operated. 

A  recent  study  for  Massport  by  Robert  Gladstone 
Associates  which  reviewed  the  market  for 
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shipbuilding  in  South  Boston  indicated  that 
while  there  was  only  a  weak  to  mild  market  sup- 
port for  this  use,  it  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  as  a  reuse  due  to  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  derived  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
relatively  short  start  up  time.   There  appears 
to  be  a  sufficient  market  potential  over  the 
next  decade,  particularly  for  ships  concen- 
trated in  the  energy-oriented  class,  as  well 
as  the  potential  for  fabrication  and  assembly 
of  off-shore  petroleum  rigs,  to  merit  serious 
consideration  for  reuse  as  a  shipbuilding  fa- 
cility. 

The  market  potential  for  the  reuse  of  the  exist- 
ing industrial  buildings  will  be  highly  depen- 
dent on  the  development  of  a  target  industries 
list,  on  a  marketing  of  these  facilities  to  tar- 
get industries  and  on  a  careful  follow  through 
of  marketing  efforts.   The  following  analysis 
is  an  effort  to  get  an  overview  of  the  types 
of  industry  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
sites  and  develop  an  initial  idea  of  the  range 
of  industries  that  could  reuse  the  site  and  the 
existing  equipment. 

Previous  experience  with  inner  city  industrial 
space  indicates  that  much  of  this  space  is  util- 
ized by  small,  but  growing  manufacturing  industries , 
by  the  warehouse  and  wholesale  trade  industry,  and 
by  certain  labor  intensive  manufacturing  indus- 
tries such  as  the  food  processing,  apparel  and 
printing  industries.   Surveys  of  potential  in- 
dustrial users  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  proj- 
ect carried  out  by  Fordham  University  a  number 
of  years  ago  again  pointed  up  the  problems  for 
reuse  of  such  space.   In  a  national  survey  of 
large  and  medium  sized  manufacturers  to  ascer- 
tain interest  in  reusing  the  Brooklyn  Yard,  it 
was  found  that  almost  without  exception,  the 
only  industries  that  were  interested  in  reuse 
of  the  facility  were  those  industries  already 
located  in  the  City  and  more  specifically  in 
Brooklyn,  who  were  in  need  of  expansion  space. 
Most  of  these  industries  were  less  labor  inten- 
sive than  the  shipyard  use  they  replaced. 

With  this  in  mind  and  drawing  on  studies  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  EDIC  and  others,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  isolate  those  industries  that  were 
a)  compatible  with  shipbuilding  (i.e.,  could 
effectively  reuse  space  occupied  by  shipbuild- 
ing; b)  were  expanding  and  competitive  in  New 
England  and  Boston;  and  c)  were  presently  lo- 
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cated  in  the  City  and/or  the  State. 

The  results  of  this  cross  tabulation  are  shown 
by  data  in  Table  V-3  and  represent  target  in- 
dustries that  would  most  likely  be  interested 
in  reuse  of  parts  of  the  existing  facilities. 
These  industries  have  been  broken  down  on  the 
table  into  four  categories,  as  follows: 

Category  1:   Those  industries  that  are  ex- 
panding in  the  region,  are  com- 
patible with  shipyard  reuse  and 
were  singled  out  by  EDIC  as  tar- 
get industries  for  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Category  2:   Those  industries  that  are  ex- 
panding in  the  region,  that  are 
compatible  with  shipyard  reuse 
and  have  substantial  representa- 
tion in  the  State  with  a  large 
number  of  operations  employing 
more  than  50  people. 

Category  3:   Those  industries  that  are  ex- 
panding in  the  region,  that  are 
compatible  with  shipyard  reuse, 
but  that  have  fewer  firms  repre- 
sented statewide. 

Category  4:   Those  industries,  that  while  not 
growing  in  the  region,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  compatible  with 
shipyard  reuse  and  are  on  the 
EDIC  list  of  target  industries 
for  the  City  of  Boston. 

While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  various  industry  groups  identified 
and  inquire  as  to  their  interest  in  potential 
reuse  of  the  Navy  yard  properties  particularly 
with  a  clear  identification  of  individual  build- 
ing reuse  possibilities  and  a  development  pros- 
pectus . 

While  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  potential 
demand  for  hotel  space  in  Boston  is  given  in 
another  section  of  this  report,  on  pages     to 

,  an  estimate  of  hotel  demand  based  on 
potential  local  demand  in  Charlestown  was  accom- 
plished.  Based  on  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Park  proposal  and  achievement  of 
visitation  levels  estimated  by  the  Park 
Service,  it  is  estimated  that  a  200 
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plus   room  hotel   could  be   supported.      The    19  85 
estimate   of   the    number   of   visitors,    based  on 
the   Nationai    Park   Service   projections,    is    over 
1.5   million   persons.      Data   in   Table  V- 4    presents 
the    determination   of   the    room-night   demand   and 
the   supportable   rooms   at  the   Charlestown   site. 
The   medium  penetration   figure   results    in   a   19  85 
market  potential    for   233    rooms.      While    the   exact 
size   of   an   appropriate   hotel/motel    facility   can- 
not be   determined   to   the    room   through    this    anal- 
ysis,   the   general   magnitude   of    rooms    supportable 
is    indicated. 
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TABLE  V-4 

PROJECTED  DEMAND  FOR  HOTEL/MOTEL  ROOMS  FOR 

VISITORS  TO  CHARLESTOWN  SITE 

1985 

Category  Number 

Number  of  Visitors  to  Charlestown  Site  1,  547,  200 

Number  Utilizing  Commercial  Lodging  in  Boston  479,632 

Length  of  Stay  2  nights 

Persons  Per  Room  3.  2 

Total  Room-Nights  Needed  in  Area  299,770 

Supportable  Rooms  Needed  in  Area 

100  Percent  Occupancy  821 

70  Percent  Occupancy  1,  173 


1/  Assumes  50  percent  of  visitors  are  local  residents  and  are  not  staying 
overnight;  and  62  percent  of  remaining  visitors  stay  overnight  in  commer- 
cial lodging,  in  line  with  Boston  200  study  findings,  and  ERA  findings  from 
analysis  of  Bicentennial  impact. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


The  institutional  uses  contemplated,  however, 
are  predominantly  small  in  scale,  at  least  for 
the  income  generating  uses  of  hotel,  retail, 
and  office.   The  support  for  public  uses  such 
as  a  museum  depends  on  the  identification  of 
specific  users  and  attracting  them  to  the  site, 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  subject  to  direct 
market  analysis.   The  hotel,  retail,  and  office 
components  could  be  absorbed  within  two  years 
time  from  their  availability  for  initial  oc- 
cupancy . 

Project  Phasing.   Project  phasing  was  estimated 
based  on  factors  such  as  market  absorption,  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  timing  and  estimates 
of  general  financial  considerations. 

The  attainment  of  complete  occupancy  of  the  in- 
dustrial space  will  require  a  vigorous  marketing 
effort  since  the  market  for  industrial  space  in 
Boston  has  not  been  strong  in  recent  years.   A 
more  detailed  analysis  of  industrial  potential 
is  given  in  the  discussion  of  reuse  at  the  South 
Boston  Naval  Annex.   Multiple  tenants  will  most 
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TABLE   V-5 


WARRANTED  HOTEL/  MOTEL  FACILITIES 

AT  CHARLESTOWN  SITE 

1985 

Occupancy 


100  Percent  70  Percent 


10% 

10% 

15% 

15% 

20% 

20% 

Supportable  Rooms  Needed  in  Area  821  1,  173 

Tourist  Market  as  a  Percentage  of 
Total  Market  J_/  75.4  75.4 

Total  Supportable  Rooms  Needed 
in  Area  1,089  1,556 

Percentage  of  Site  Penetration 
of  Total  Area  Demand 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Warranted  Hotel/Motel  Facilities 
at  Charlestown  Navy  Yards  Site 

Low  109  156 

Medium  163  233 

High  218  311 

_!_/     Assumes  there  is  a  demand  for  rooms  from  businessmen  coming  to 
Boston  equal  to  the  percentage  of  all  visitation  which  businessmen 
represented  in  1970. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


likely  have  to  be  found,  and  the  entire  develop- 
ment package  must  be  attractive  enough  to  lure 
potential  users  from  going  to  other  sites.   Eco- 
nomics Research  Associates  has  assumed  a  seven 
year  leasing  period  from  the  time  space  is  avail- 
able for  occupancy  until  all  available  space  at 
Charlestown  is  occupied.   This  absorption  pace, 

including  some  marketing  prior  to  the  actual 
availability  of  space,  represents  an  average  an- 
nual absorption  of  between  150,000  to  200,000 
square  feet  per  year. 

Attractiveness  of  Project  for  Private  Development 
Related  to  the  marketability  of  the  project  is  the 
expected  financial  performance  of  the  various  deve 
opment  components.   To  estimate  financial  perform- 
ance of  Package  A  two  of  the  industrial  reuse 
elements  were  tested  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
private  sector.   These  two  elements  were  the  rehat 
ilitated  industrial  area  and  the  new  industrial 
buildings.   The  expected,  or  "pro  forma",  annual 
financial  return  of  these  two  components  are 
computed  on  the  accompanying  tables.   Data  in 
Table  V-6  shows  the  expected  return  on  the  space 
that  has  been  rehabilitated.   This  space  utilizes 
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PRO   rORMK   ANKUM.    FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPHENT    (RLttAfilLITATXCM   ONLY) 
OlARLESTOWN 


Development   Costs 

Structur«»    (H«h*billt*tion)^ 
Slta   Acquisition  Ooat 
Parking 

Total  Capital  Ooata 

Incowe 

Incoaw  9  20%  vacancy 

Expenaes 

Kdlntenanca 

Hanaqenant 

Taxei  and  Xnaur*nc« 

1t>tal  expanaaa 

Net  Income  Before  Debt  Servtca 

0  vacancy 
20%  vacancy 

Debt  Sarvica 


Annual  Caah  Flow 
0  vacancy 


Weaaurement  Basia 


$  ,47/»q.ft.  (1,179,000  a') 
(1.179,000  ■'} 
90%  of  650  spacftS  %   $700/Bpac« 


(2.00/aq.ft.    (1,179,000  ■*) 


$  .40/Gq.'  (1,179,000  a*} 
$  .lO/aq.*  (1,179,000  ■*» 
$    ,75/Bq.*     (1,179,000    •') 


Value  at  Various  Site  Acquiaition  Costs  Per  S<;uara  Foot 


75%  loan  for  2S  y—xa  ftti 
6%    (.0797) 
7.5%    (.0B97) 
9%    (.1018) 


6%  loan 

7.5%   loan 

9%    loan 


20%  vacancy 


Equity 

Cash   rsquireiMnt 

%  of  return  on  equity  b«for« 
Incoaa   taxea 

0  vacancy 


30%   vacajicy 


6%   loan 

7.5%  loan 

9%  loan 


35%  of  capital  ooata 


6% 

loan 

7 

5% 

loan 

9% 

loan 

6t 

loan 

7 

S« 

loan 

9« 

loan 

0 

S3 

S4 

S6 

i      560,000 

(      560,000 

«   560,000 

$   560,000 

0 

2,356,000 

4,716,000 

7,074,000 

409,500 

409,500 

409,500 
5,685,500 

409,500 

969, SOO 

3,327,500 

8,043,500 

2,358,000 

3,358,000 

3,358,000 

3,358,000 

1,806,400 

1,886,400 

1,686,400 

1,896,400 

471,600 

471,600 

471,600 

471,600 

117,900 

117,900 

117,900 

117,900 

684,250 

684,250 

884,250 
1,473,750 

884,250 

1,471,750 

1,473,750 

1,473,750 

884,750 

884,250 

884,350 

864,350 

412,650 

413,650 

413,650 

413,650 

57,952 

198,901 

339,851 

480,800 

65,233 

333,858 

383,493 

541,126 

74,021 

354,055 

434,088 

614,121 

826,398 

685,349 

544,399 

403,450 

819,037 

660,393 

501,758 

343,124 

610,229 

630,195 

450,163 

370,129 

354,698 

313,749 

73,799 

68,150 

347,427 

188,793 

30,158 

128,476 

338,629 

158,595 

21,438 

201,471 

342,175 

•31,875 

1,421,375 

2,010.875 

340% 

83% 

3S% 

20% 

338 

7» 

3S 

17 

334 

76 

12 

13 

146* 

36% 

S% 

.. 

143 

23 

a 

_ 

140 

It 

— 

— 
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the  existing  power  plant  and  therefore  has  minimum 
rehabilitation  costs  and  can  support  higher  site 
acquisition  costs,  as  indicated  by  data  in  the 
table.   The  new  space,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
support  very  modest  site  acquisition  costs  and 
becomes  unfeasible  given  the  conditions  indicated 
in  the  "pro  forma"  analysis,  under  conventional 
financing  and  development.   (Table  V-7) 

An  alternative  way  of  evaluating  the  feasibility 
of  the  new  industrial  space  is  to  determine  the 
required  rent  level  if  the  project  were  financed 
through  General  Obligation  bonds  by  the  City 
through  EDIC.   At  a  6.4%  interest  rate  to  the 
City  for  General  Obligation  bonds  for  20  years, 
the  required  rent,  before  taxes,  would  be  $1.87/ 
sq.  ft.  at  $0  site  acquisition  costs,  $1.99/sq. 
ft.  at  10%  site  acquisition  costs,  and  $2.11/sq. 
ft.  at  20%  site  acquisition  costs.   It  appears, 
then,  that  even  this  means  of  financing  the  pro- 
ject would  be  viable  only  with  a  minimum  site 
acquisition  cost. 
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TABU  V-7 


It— 

D«veXopnent  C03te 

Structure*  (n«w  constructloii) 
Site  Acquisition  Ooat 
Parking 

Total  Capital  CDsts 

Income 

Xncoma  with  10%  vacancy 
IncoiM  with  30%  vacancy 

EKpcnsea 

Maintenanca 

Haria^ctnent 

Taxes  and  Inauranca 

Total  Expensaa 

Wet  Income  Bofora  Dabt  Sarvice 

0  vacancy 
10%  vacancy 
20%  vacancy 

Debt  Service 


Annual  Cash  Flow 


E^u  i  ty 

Caah  requiraaant 

%  return  on  equity  bafora  Income 


Heasurement  Baela 


$14.00/sq.ft.  (130,000  aq.  *)_ 

Percent  of  atructuraa 

10%  of  6S0  apacaa  •  9700/apaoa 


$3.50/aq.ft.  (130,000  aq.*) 


$..40/8q. ■  (130,000) 
$  .10/sq.*  (130,000) 
Sl.OO/aq. '  (130,000) 


vaiiw  tz  variQua  sit«  Aca 

uialtion  Costa 

aa  a  Percent  of  Structura 

0» 

10» 

30» 

$1,620,000 

0 

45,500 

(1,820,000 

182,000 

45,500 

»:.s2o,ooo 

J64,000 
45,500 

1,865,500 

2,047,500 

2,229,500 

325,000 
292,500 
260,000 

325,000 
293,500 
260,000 

325,000 
292,500 
260,000 

75%  loan  for  25  yaara  ati 
6%  (.0797  conatant) 
7.5%  (.0897  oonatant) 
9%  (.1018  oonatant)  - 


6%  loan 

7.5%  loan 

9%  loan 


25%  of  capital  coata 


taxaa   6%  loan 

7.5%  loan 

9%  loan 


52,000 

13,000 

130,000 

195,000 


52,000 

13,000 

130,000 

195,000 


52,000 

1 3 , 000 

130,000 

195,000 


130,000 
97,000 
65,000 

130,000 
97,000 
65,000 

130,000 
97,000 
65,000 

111,510 
125,502 
142,431 

133,389 
137,746 
156,327 

133,268 
149,990 
170,223 

18,490 

4,498 

-12,431 

7,611 
-7,746 
-26,337 

-3,368 
-19,990 
-40,223 

466, 37S 

Sll.BTS 

557,375 

4% 

1% 

1% 

~ 
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TABLE  V-8 


TOTAL  DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Use 


Revenue  Source 
Property  Taxes 
Personal  Income  Taxes 
Consumer  t   Transaction  Taxes 
Business  Excise  Taxes 
Miscellaneous  Taxes 
Total 


Hotel 

$260,000 

900 

1,800 

800 

62,400 


$325,900 
Source:     Econonucs  Research  Associktea. 


Retail 


Office  Industrial 


$23,000  $   66,500  $1,368,100 

3,400  23,800  136,100 
11,500 

1,700  10,100  64,500 


$39,600         $100,400     $1,568,700 


Total 

$1,717,600 

164,200 

13,300 

77,  100 

62,400 

$2,034,600 
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Annual  Direct  Revenues  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  revenues  from  each  element  of 
the  institutional/industrial  alternative  have 
been  calculated  for  a  stabilized  year,  when  the 
project  is  completed.   The  data  on  revenue 
sources  and  computation  techniques  presented  in 
Appendix  B  is  the  basis  for  these  revenue  esti- 
mates .   These  revenues  are  presented  on  the  ac- 
companying table,  broken  down  by  revenue  source 
and  land  use  categories  ,   As  shown  on  Table  V-  8, 
total  direct  revenues  from  the  industrial/insti- 
tutional development  package  exceed  $2,000,000 
annually.   Over  75  percent  of  these  revenues 
are  generated  by  the  industrial  sector.   The 
next  largest  revenue  source  to  the  City  is  from 
hotel  operations.   The  hotel  element  provides 
$326,000  annually  in  tax  revenue  benefits  to 
the  City,  or  16  percent  of  the  total  revenues 
obtained  from  the  entire  industrial/institutional 
development  package. 

With  this  alternative  as  with  the  others,  the 
importance  of  the  property  tax  in  generating 
revenue  for  the  City  is  evident.   Over  $1,700,000 
in  annual  revenues  come  from  the  property  tax. 
The  derivation  of  this  data  is  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 

Annual  Expenses  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  expenses  for  the  industrial/ 
institutional  development  are  presented  on  the 
accompanying  Table  V-  9    This  data  is  derived 
using  public  service  cost  data  for  Boston  juris- 
dictions.  (See  Appendix  B) .      The  total  an- 
nual expenses  for  direct  public  service  costs 
are  approximately  $956,000.   As  expected,  the 
two  largest  expense  categories  are  for  indus- 
trial and  institutional  development,  the  two 
uses  with  the  largest  portions  of  the  building 
and  land  area. 

In  this  development  alternative  and  elsewhere, 
the  importance  of  the  non-revenue  generating 
institutional  sector  is  evident.   In  this  case, 
the  museum  and  school  require  $358,000  in  direct 
public  service  expenses,  yet  produce  no  revenues 
to  offset  these  City  expenses.   These  non-income 
producing  elements  of  all  alternatives,  and  es- 
pecially the  industrial/institutional  and  housing/ 
industrial/institutional  alternatives,  adversely 
affect  the  financial  returns  from  the  project  to 
the  City. 
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Direct  Benefits  and  Costs  Over  the  Life  of  the 
Project 

To  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  development 
project,  the  revenues  and  expenses  over  the  en- 
tire useful  life  of  the  development  must  be  de- 
termined.  In  this  way,  the  total  project  im- 
pact, from  construction  to  final  occupancy,  can 
be  measured.   In  this  analysis,  the  project  is 


TABLE   V-9 


DIRECT  EXPENSES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL /INSTITUTICNAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Use 


Hotel 

Retail 

Office 

Industrial 

Institutional 

Subtotal 

Common  Area 
Charges  and  Con- 
tingency (10%) 


Expense  Basis  — 
$710  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$710  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$300  per  1,  000  Sq.  Ft. 
$320  per  1,  000  Sq.  Ft. 
$420  per  1,  000  Sq.   Ft. 


Total 


Annual  Expense 

$   38,600 

20.900 

32,400 

419, 100 

358,000 

$869,000 

$   86.900 
$955,900 


T7  Based  on  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates, 
The  Effect  of  High  Density  Developnnent  on  Municipal  Finances  in  the 
City  of  Boston,   April,    1974. 

Source:    As  noted;  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 
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assumed  to  have  a  useful  life  of  40  years,  with 
development  occurring  in  the  10  years  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  project  life.  Development 
is  assumed  to  begin  in  1977,  with  project  com- 
pletion in  1986  and  the  useful  life  running  un- 
til 2,026. 

The  accompanying  Table  V-10  identifies  the  di- 
rect revenues  from  industrial/institutional  de- 
velopment of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yards  site. 
The  revenues  are  prorated  during  the  construc- 
tion years  according  to  the  percentage  of  the 
project  completed.   The  phasing  corresponds  to 
that  discussed  earlier  under  the  marketability 
and  phasing  section.   Total  direct  revenues  in 
a  stabilized  year  are  $2,0  35,000,  with  revenues 
beginning  in  1979  at  $473,000.   The  total  reve- 
nues over  the  project  life  exceed  $93,000,000. 

To  take  into  consideration  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  revenues  and  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
penses ,  the  revenues  and  expenses  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator.   This  reduction, 
or  discounting,  expresses  dollar  amount  in  cur- 
rent (1974)  dollars,  or  present  value  terms. 
The  exact  size  of  the  discount  rate  that  is  ap- 
propriate depends  on  many  factors  and  is  the 
topic  of  continuing  academic  debate.   For  this 
analysis,  three  discount  rates  are  given,  vary- 
ing from  6  to  10  percent.   For  public  projects 
involving  long  term  benefits  and  requiring  sub- 
stantial initial  costs,  the  6  percent  rate  is 
perhaps  most  appropriate.   At  a  discount  rate 
of  6  percent,  the  total  benefits  over  the  life 
of  the  project  are  $23,370,000. 

The  following  Table  V-11  presents  the  analysis 
of  public  expenditures  needed  for  the  industrial/ 
institutional  development.   As  examined  earlier, 
these  costs  include  direct  public  service  ex- 
penses, general  administrative  costs,  and  costs 
to  maintain  the  existing  facilities  during  the 
construction  period.   In  addition,  there  are 
special  site  improvement  costs  for  utilities, 
pier  demolition  and  repair,  and  resolution  of 
external  access  problems .   The  total  annual 
costs  are  estimated  at  $1,471,000  for  each 
stabilized  year.   Site  improvement  costs  amount 
to  $4,215,000,  while  the  existing  facilities 
will  cost  over  $2,000,000  to  maintain  during 
the  construction  period.  Total  costs  over  the 
life  of  the  project,  then,  are  $74,247,000. 
These  costs,  when  discounted  at  6  percent, 
amount  to  $22,557,000.   Of  note  here  are  the 
si±istantial  costs  for  non-revenue  generating 
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DUIZCT  RTVCNUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL. 
ALTERNATIVE  CKARLESTOWN 
1977 -2026 
(DolUri  in  Theuaand*) 


TABLE  V-10 


Use 
Hotel 

J?77 
0 

0 

1?7? 
163 

1980 
326 

1981 
326 

1982 
326 

1?83 
326 

1984 
326 

>?85 
326 

1?86 
326 

1987 
326 

Total: 
1987-2026 

13.040 

Total: 
1977-2026 

15,485 

Retail 

0 

0 

20 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1,600 

1.900 

Office 

0 

0 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4,000 

4.750 

Induetrlal 

0 

0 

240 

479 

717 

957 

1,199 

1,437 

1 

,569 

1,S69 

1 

,569 

62,760 

70.927 

Inetliutional/Othar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

47J 

945 

1.183 

1,423 

1.665 

1.903 

2 

,035 

2,035 

2 

,035 

81.400 

93,062 

Preaent  Value  of  Total 
Dlecounted  at 

6  Percent  0  0 

8  Percent  0  0 

10  Percent  0  0 


375 

706 

834 

946 

348 

,   643 

745 

830 

323 

587 

668 

730 

1,045        1,126        1,136        1,072        1.011 
900  952  943  873  808 

777  807  785  713  648 


16,130  23,370 

10,407  16.641 

6,975  12.365 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES  FROM  INnuSTRJAL/INSTITUTIONAI,  ALTERNATIVE 

CHARLESTOWN  NAVY  YARDS  SITE 

1977 '2026 

(Dollar*  In  Thoueande) 


TABLE   V-11 


Expense  Item 

1977 

1?78 

1?7? 

1980 

1^81 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Totali 
1987-2026 

Total: 
1977-2026 

Direct  Public  Servtca 

Expenaee  for 

Hotel 

Retail 

Office 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 
10 
17 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

39 
21 
32 

1,560 

840 

1,  280 

1.853 

997 

1    521 

0 

0 

64 

128 

191 

256 

320 

384 

419 

419 

419 

16. 760 

18.941 

16.825 

4.018 

44.155 

Institutional 
Other 

Toul 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

119 

23 

253 

238 

46 

504 

358 

64 

705 

358 

71 
777 

358 

77 

847 

358 

83 

917 

358 

87 

954 

358 

87 

954 

358 

87 

954 

14,320 

3,480 

38,  240 

General  Admlnlstrativa 
Costs  1/ 

0 

0 

136 

271 

380 

418 

456 

494 

515 

515 

515 

20,600 

23,785 

Site  Utilities,    Pier  Demolt. 
tion  and  repair,  costs 
external  to  the  site  11  1,405 

Maintenance  of  Existing 

Facilities  3/  490 


.40$ 


Total  Costs 

Present  Value  of  Costs 
Discounted  at 

6  Percent 

8  Percent 

10  Percent 


490 
1.895        1,895 


1,687  1,591 
1.625  1,504 
1.566        1.423 


1.405 


376 


263  205  147  89  32  0  0  0 

2,170        1.038        1,290        1,342        1,392        1.443        1,471        1,471        1.471 


1,719  776 

1,595  706 

1.482  645 


909 
813 
728 


893 

783 
689 


873 
752 

649 


854 
722 
612 


821 
681 
567 


775  731 

631  584 

516  469 


?rrcent"of''Uta?T<i^l:!"''"  "'"  "P"""'  "'"'"»>  »«I«"—  lt«m,  with  direct  public  eervlc.  eo.ta  equalling  45 
4/    !:'°";' ""r^*'"  "/*»"»"• /'oyd-Ellenxweig,  Inc.;  Boo..  Allen.  Hamilton;  and  Barton  A.chman  Associates, 
a^Lg  Hch  year""  "  ""•"■"«  faclUtl..  during  ««..tr«cUo«,  b.e.d  on  parcaoUg.  of  project  cot^pUud 

Sourcai    Ae  noted,  and  Economic*  Raaaarch  Aaaoelataa. 


0 
58, 840 


11,659 
7,524 
5,042 


4,215 

2.092 
74,  247 


22.557 
17.  336 
13.919 
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uses  and  the  large  "front  end"  costs  for  site 
improvements.   These  costs  greatly  reduce  the 
sizable  benefits  produced  by  the  industrial 
sector . 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  delete  the  site 
improvement  costs  from  the  analysis  because  these 
costs  are  capital  and  not  operating  costs.   These 
costs  would  be  born  by  the  development  group  or 
as  City  capital  costs  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  development  process.   When  this  adjustment  is 
made,  the  public  expenditures  over  the  life  of  the 
project  are  as  follows: 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  ITEM         $70,032,000 

Present  Value  of  Costs 

Discounted  at  6%  $18,931,000 

8%  $13,880,000 

10%  $10,626,000 

These  two  approaches  give  benefit/cost  ratios  of 
1.22  without  site  improvements  and  1.04  with  site 
improvements,  discounted  at  6%.   The  Benefit/Cost 
ratio  is  derived  by  dividing  total  project  revenue 
by  total  project  expenditures. 


Employment  and  Payrolls 

In  addition  to  the  direct  tax  revenue  benefits 
accruing  to  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Navy  yards,  the  project  will  con- 
tribute additional  indirect  benefits  to  the  re- 
gional economy.   There  will  be  benefits  generated 
by  the  construction- related  employment  and  pay- 
rolls during  development  phasing,  and  also  bene- 
fits from  the  operational  or  permanent  employment 
opportunities  created.   These  benefits,  in  turn, 
influence  and  expand  the  entire  regional  economy. 
Further,  the  expenditure  mode  on  the  site  in- 
crease regional  income  and  employment  through 
the  multiplier  effect.   Not  all  benefits  can  be 
quantified.   Nonetheless,  this  section  identi- 
fies and  outlines  the  types  and  magnitudes  of 
benefits  derived  from  the  reuse  of  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yards  for  industrial/institutional  de- 
velopment. 

The  development  of  the  Navy  Yards  will  create 
employment  opportunities  both  during  construc- 
tion and  throughout  the  operational  life  of  the 
facilities.   The  magnitude  of  the  employment, 
and  resultant  payrolls,  will  vary  with  the  spe- 
cific components  of  the  development  alternatives. 
The  following  sub-sections  outline  the  relative 
merits  of  the  industrial/institutional  develop- 
ment alternative  in  terms  of  construction  and 
operational  employment  created. 
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Development  Costs.   Prior  to  an  examination  of 
employment  generation,  the  development  costs 
for  industrial  and  institutional  development 
must  be  estimated.   Subsequent  estimates  of  the 
impact  of  the  project  depend  on  the  extent  of 
these  expenditures .   As  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing Table  V-  12,  development  costs  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  institutional  program  are  estimated 
at  $32,863,000.   These  cost  estimates  include 
demolition,  rehabilitation,  and  new  construction 
within  the  site  itself.   Other  costs  not  listed 
here  would  also  be  incurred  to  improve  the  site 
in  general,  increase  transportation  access,  and 
provide  utilities.   These  additional  costs  are 
included  in  the  analysis  that  follows. 

Construction- Related  Employment.   The  on  site 


TABLE   V-12 


DEVELOPMENT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL /INSTITUTIONAL  ALTERNATIVE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Total  Demolition  and 
Site  Improvement  Construction  Costs 

^'='^^"  $        431,000 

Institutional 

School  Department  $17,000,000 

Museum  3,479.000 

Hotel  4,000,000 

^et^ii  3  54,000 

Parl^ing  2,904,000 

Open  Space  377,000 

Office /Loft  1,300,000 

Subtotal  $29,414,000 

Industrial 


Industry  $    3,018,000 


Total  $32,863,000 

Source:    Wallace,    Floyd,   Ellenzweig,   Inc. 
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TABLE  V-13 


CONSTRUCTION  RELATED  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Total  Costs  for  Demolition,    Rehabilitation, 
and  New  Construction  (in  thousands)  J.' 


Construction  Related  Payroll 
(in  thousands)  2,/ 


Jobs  at  $13,000  per  Man-Year  — 


3/ 


1977  -   1986 


Total 


$37,078 


Average 
Annual 

$3,708 


$16,685     $1,669 
1,283        128 


i 


T7      Includes  utility  and  pier  improvement  costs  of  $4,215,000,    broken 

down  as  follows:    site  utilities  ($2,230,000);  pier  demolition  ($180,000); 

pier  repair  ($1,  085,000);  and  transportation  costs  external  to  the  site 

($720,000). 

2/     Equal  to  45%  of  construction  expenditures. 

T/     Average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  1972  was  $11,  181,    accord- 

Tng  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security;  1974  rate  reflects 

inflation  and  real  wage  rate  growth. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   V-14 


OPERATIONAL  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
INDUSTRIAL /INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Use 

Total  Yearly  Payroll-' 
$        164,000 

Number 

of  Jobs  Generated 

Hotel 

23 

Retail 

$        609,000 

87 

Office 

$  4,330,000 

433 

Industry 

$24,749,000 

2,357 

Total 

$29,852,000 

2,900 

Source: 

E 

conomics  Research  Associates. 

1/ 
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construction- related  employment  is  estimated 
based  on  the  total  construction  expenditures  of 
the  project.   Based  on  experience,  construction- 
related  payrolls  have  equalled  approximately  45 
percent  of  direct  construction  costs.   This  to- 
tal payroll  figure  can  be  converted  to  an  esti- 
mation of  the  number  of  construction  jobs  gen- 
erated by  assuming  an  average  wage  per  construc- 
tion worker.   The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  has  determined  the  average 
wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts.  After  adjusting  this  figure  to  reflect 
both  inflation  and  growth  in  real  income,  the 
resultant  average  wage,  used  in  this  analysis, 
is  $13,000  per  year. 

The  construction  period  is  taken  at  10  years. 
The  number  of  jobs  per  man-year  can  then  be 
computed  on  a  total  and  average  annual  basis. 
This  analysis  is  performed  on  the  following 
Table  V-13   yielding  a  total  of  1,283  jobs 
created  during  the  entire  construction  period 
of  the  industrial/institutional  project.   This 
total  converts  to  128  jobs  per  year. 

Operational-Related  Employment.   Employment  and 
payrolls  generated  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  industrial  and  institutional  facilities 
cannot  be  determined  precisely  until  the  speci- 
fic tenants  and  the  exact  sizing  parameters  and 
operating  procedures  are  established.   Nonethe- 
less, certain  planning  standards  and  utilization 
data  from  similar  land  use  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  estimating  operational  employment. 
These  standards  generally  relate  employment  to 
space  usage.*  Applying  these  standards  to  the 
separate  components  of  the  industrial/institu- 
tional development  under  consideration  yields 
the  operational  data  found  on  the  following  Ta- 
ble V-14.   As  shown,  the  project  creates  2,900 
permanent  employment  opportunities .   The  total 
yearly  payroll  from  these  jobs  is  nearly  $30 
million. 

The  Employment  Multiplier.   The  multiplier  is 
an  economic  phenomenon  created  when  outside  or 
new  dollars  are  injected  into  the  economy.   The 


See,  for  example,  Ide  Associates,  Inc.,  Esti- 
mating Land  and  Floor  Area  Implicit  in  Employ- 
ment Projections.   How  Land  and  Floor  Area 
Usage  Rates  Vary  by  Industry  and  Site  Factors. 
Volume  I,  July,  19  70. 
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multiplier  identifies  how  many  times  each  new 
dollar  is  spent  and  respent  within  the  local 
economy.   The  magnitude  of  the  multiplier  is 
contingent  upon  the  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  the  area.   The  impact  of  construction  and 
operational  employment  on  the  regional  economy 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  employment  mul- 
tiplier. 

The  employment  multiplier  quantifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  one-unit  change  in  supportive 
employment  in  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
An  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  employment  mul- 
tiplier was  done  by  Eliahu  Romanoff  of  the  Re- 
gional Science  Research  Center  for  the  Lowell 
metropolitan  area.   The  employment  multiplier 
was  found  to  be  2.52.   In  Romanoff's  words, 
"...for  each  employee  directly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  construction- re- 
lated investments,  a  total  of  2.52  employees 
will  be  required  in  the  City,  where  1.52  em- 
ployees represent  the  added  indirect  labor  re- 
quirements associated  with  the  program."*   Other 
employment  multiplier  estimates  for  mass  transit 
construction  and  highway  construction  have  re- 
sulted in  multipliers  of  basically  similar  mag- 
nitude.  Since  the  multipliers  tend  to  increase 
in  a  more  urbanized  and  interdependent  economy, 
the  estimate  used  here  of  an  employment  multi- 
plier of  2.5  is  regarded  as  realistic. 

Using  this  figure,  the  effect  of  the  employment 
multiplier  on  the  industrial  and  institutional 
program  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-15. 
The  annual  impact  from  construction  payrolls  is 
$3,338,000,  while  the  impact  from  operational 
payrolls  is  $59,704,000. 

Site  Preparation  Costs  of  the  Project.   The  pur- 
chaser will  incur  costs  to  prepare  the  Charlestown 
site  for  development.   These  costs  include  capital 
costs  such  as  utilities,  pier  improvements,  demo- 
lition costs,  improving  access  to  the  site,  and 
operating  costs  such  as  maintaining  the  existing 
buildings  until  redevelopment  can  take  place. 
These  costs  are  broken  down  as  follows: 


*  Eliahu  Romanoff,  Regional  Science  Research 
Center.   Regional  Impact  of  Investment  in 
Housing  Renewal,  Project  Multipliers,  and 
Unemployment.   December,  1971. 
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Site  Utilities  $2,230,000 

Pier  Demolition  $   180,000 

Pier  Repair  $1,085,000 

Access  External  to  Site  $   720,000 

Internal  Access  $   431,000 

Building  Demolition  $   820,000 

Total  $5,466,000 

These  costs  of  preparing  the  site  for  industrial 
and  institutional  development  should  be  weighed 
when  considering  the  attractiveness  of  acquisition 
of  the  site  for  reuse. 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  costs  associated 
with  holding  the  property  until  reuse  occurs. 
These  costs  would  be  substantial  and  would  in- 
clude management,  maintenance,  security  and  insur- 
ance costs.   It  is  likely  that  these  costs  would 
be  about  $.45  a  sq .  ft.  of  floor  area  per  year 
for  comparable  space,  or  $1,262,115  per  year,  for 
this  alternative. 


TABLE   V-15 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIER 
INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


E^ 

mployment 

Payrolls 

Regional 
Spending 

Construction  Related  I 

mpact 

Employment 

Total 

1,283 

Annual 

128 

Payroll 

Total 

• 

$16,685,000 

Annual 

$    1,669,000 

Operational  Impact  (Annual) 

Employment 

2,900 

Payroll 

$29,852,000 

Multiplier  Effect  (at  2. 

J) 

From  Construction  Payroll—  $   3,338,000 

From  Operational  Payrolls—  $59,  704,  000 


T7     Assuming  take-home  pay  represents  80%  of  payrolls. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  B 

HOUSING/INDUSTRIAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Development  Concept 

The  development  of  the  Charles town  Naval  Ship- 
yard site  for  housing  and  industry  was  examined 
as  one  alternative  land  use  package.   The  spe- 
cific components  and  relative  magnitudes  of  de- 
velopment for  the  various  land  uses  is  presented 
in  the  following  Table  V-16.   Industrial  and 
warehousing  uses  each  comprise  over  one-half 
million  square  feet  of  building  space,  with  the 
majority  of  the  space  being  the  reuse  of  exist- 
ing buildings.   A  total  of  500  housing  units  are 
planned,  with  an  average  unit  price  of  $30,000. 
Units  will  average  1,000  square  feet  in  size. 

A  third  major  component  is  a  400  room  hotel, 
built  at  the  cost  of  $25,000  per  room.   Retail 
facilities  will  consist  of  80,000  square  feet 
of  space,  including  19,000  square  feet  in  exist- 
ing buildings.   A  200  ship  marina  is  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000  to  construct.   A  small  amount 
of  office  space  is  also  programmed  for  a  portion 
of  the  institutional  area.   Other  supporting  land 
uses  and  institutional  uses  are  detailed  on  the 
program  table. 

Compatibility  of  the  Land  Uses 
The  compatibility  of  the  differing  land  uses 
within  the  Charlestown  site  depends  largely  on 
the  specific  types  of  users  of  the  space  and  the 
physical  relationship  of  the  uses.   The  proposed 
design  clusters  hotel  and  retail  activities  and 
locates  them  between  the  national  park  and  the 
housing.   Such  an  arrangement  both  locates  the 
commercial  facilities  near  their  tourist  market 
and  isolates  the  housing  from  more  active  move- 
ment zones.   The  industrial  and  warehousing  uses 
are  placed  away  from  residential,  retail  and 
tourist  activity.   The  adequacy  of  this  physical 
separation  depends  on  the  specific  industrial  ac- 
tivities involved.   Likewise,  the  compatibility 
of  industrial  and  institutional  uses  also  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  industrial  firms.   A  defini- 
tive evaluation  of  the  compatibility  of  indus- 
trial uses  requires  knowledge  of  the  specific 
types  of  industries  and  firms  to  be  located  at 
the  site. 

The  compatibility  of  the  land  uses  with  respect 
to  the  larger  community  of  Charlestown  is  a  sec- 
ond concern.   The  institutional  uses  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  residential  character  of  the 
community  and  might,  in  fact,  be  an  asset  in 
enhancing  the  physical  appeal  of  the  area.   Com- 
mercial uses  such  as  the  hotel  and  specialty 
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TABLE  V-16 


HO  TEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSING /INSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PARAMETERS 
CHARLESTOWN 


Land  Use  Category 

Institutional 
College 

College  Housing 
Museum 
RetaU 
Office /Loft 


Square  Feet  Or  Units  To  Be  Developed 
Rehabilitated  Space  New  Construction 

301,155  Sq,  Ft, 

163,911  Sq.  Ft. 

247,728  Sq.  Ft. 

19,373  Sq.  Ft. 

25,686  Sq.  Ft. 


371,429  Sq.   Ft. 
544,  079  Sq.   Ft. 


Industry- 
Industrial 
Warehousing 

Housing/Hotel 

Housing 

Hotel 

Retail 

Marina 
Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   EUenzweig,    Inc.  ;  et  al. 


130,680  Sq.   Ft. 


500  Units 
400  Rooms 
60,627  Sq.   Ft. 
200  Slips 


SELECTED  HOUSING  STOCK  CHARACTERISTICS, 
CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES 

1970 


TABLE  V-17 


Total  Occupied  Units 

Housing  Percent 

Units  Number        of  Total 


Renter  Occupied  Units       Owner  Occupied  Units 
Percent  of  Percent  of 

Number  Occupied  Number         Occupied 


Git/  of  Boston 


Charlestown 


South  Boston 


232,448 


5,  119 


14.259 


217,622 


93.6% 


4,815  94.1% 


13,375  93.8% 


158,392 


3,256 


9.916 


72.8% 


67.6% 


74.  1% 


59,230 
1,559 
3,459 


Source:    1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing;  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority;  and 
Economics  Research  Associates. 


27.2% 
32.  4% 
25.  9% 
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shopping  complement  the  national  park  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  site.   Industrial  uses  call  for 
physical  and  environmental  concerns  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report.   The  careful  selec- 
tion and  placement  of  industrial  uses  on  the 
site,  however,  need  not  adversely  influence  the 
marketability  of  the  other  land  use  elements. 
The  selection  of  industrial  users  should  be 
given  careful  consideration,  nonetheless. 

Marketability  and  Phasing 

The  likely  market  support  for  the  various  use 
components  of  the  housing  and  industry  alterna- 
tive depends  on  market  conditions  at  the  time  of 
development,  which  is  several  years  in  the  future 
The  commercial  uses  contemplated,  however,  are 
relatively  small  in  scale,  at  least  for  the  in- 
come generating  uses  of  hotel,  retail,  and  of- 
fice.  The  support  for  public  uses  such  as  a 
museum  depends  on  the  identification  of  specific 
users  and  attracting  them  to  the  site,  and  for 
this  reason  is  not  subject  to  direct  market  anal- 
ysis.  The  hotel,  retail  and  office  components 
could  be  absorbed  within  three  years  time  from 
their  availability  for  initial  occupancy. 

The  attainment  of  complete  occupancy  of  the  in- 
dustrial space  will  require  a  vigorous  marketing 
effort  since  the  market  for  industrial  space  in 
Boston  has  not  been  strong  in  recent  years.   Mul- 
tiple tenants  will  have  to  be  found,  and  the  en- 
tire development  package  made  attractive  enough 
to  lure  potential  users  from  going  to  other  sites. 
Economics  Research  Associates  has  assumed  a  five 
year  leasing  period  from  the  time  space  is  avail- 
able for  occupancy  until  all  available  space  at 
Charles town  is  occupied.   This  absorption  pace, 
including  some  marketing  prior  to  the  actual 
availability  of  space,  represents  an  average  an- 
nual absorption  of  approximately  100,000  square 
feet  per  year.   This  scale  of  marketing  requires 
the  creation  of  a  dynamic  industrial  environment 
not  presently  found  in  the  area.   However,  the 
marketing  effort  required  will  not  be  as  great 
as  if  the  entire  site  were  devoted  to  industrial 
use . 

The  market  for  housing  is  estimated  to  be  slow 
in  the  initial  year,  as  public  acceptance  and 
awareness  of  the  new  environment  to  be  created 
will  have  to  be  attained  gradually.  Economics 
Research  Associates  has  assumed  a  four  year  mar- 
keting effort  for  the  500  units,  which  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  absorption  experience 
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elsewhere  in  the  City  and  represents  a  highly 
realistic  level  of  marketing.   The  general  hous- 
ing situation  which  indicates  the  trends  in  re- 
sidential development  in  Boston  is  summarized 
in  the  following  paragraphs . 

Characteristics  of  the  Existing  Stock.   As  of 
1970,  the  census  reports  232,448  housing  units 
in  the  City  of  Boston.   Selected  characteristics 
of  the  housing  stock  for  the  City,  Charlestown, 
and  South  Boston  are  displayed  on  Table  V-17. 
Nearly  94  percent  of  the  City's  dwellings  were 
occupied,  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  oc- 
cupied units  being  rentals.   Of  the  total  housing 
stock  in  the  City,  59,2  30  units  were  owner-occu- 
pied. 

In  Charlestown  as  of  19  70,  the  census  reports 
5,119  housing  units,  with  4,815  units  occupied. 
Slightly  over  two-thirds  of  these  occupied  units 
are  renter-occupied,  for  a  total  of  3,256.   South 
Boston  data  reveals  an  even  higher  percentage  of 
renter  occupancy,  with  over  74  percent  of  the 
13,375  occupied  units  being  rented. 

Trends  in  Development  and  Financing.   The  type 
of  new  residential  unit  being  constructed  within 
the  City  of  Boston  has  changed  substantially  over 
the  last  decade.   The  development  of  new  single 
family  detached  homes  has  declined  dramatically 
while  multi-family  units  have  increased  in  both 
numerical  and  percentage  terms.   The  trends  in 
building  permit  activity,  a  close  proxy  for  ac- 
tual construction  voliame,  are  given  in  Table  V-18. 
The  total  number  of  units  authorized  has  increased 
from  1,529  in  1960  to  2,270  in  1972.   Recent  an- 
nual data  show  in  excess  of  2,000  new  dwelling 
units  authorized  annually.   Within  this  context 
of  overall  activity,  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  composition  of  activity.   New  single  family 
dwellings  have  almost  stopped,  with  only  36  per- 
mits authorized  in  19  71.   Meanwhile,  multi-family 
permits  have  increased.   In  percentage  terms, 
multi-family  units  now  account  for  over  9  5  per- 
cent of  all  permits  issued. 

In  the  last  four  years  (1970  to  1973),  8,205 
dwelling  units  have  been  completed  in  Boston. 
The  annual  volume  of  housing  production,  then, 
is  currently  2,100  units  per  year.   The  detailed 
annual  data,  as  well  as  breakdowns  of  the  total 
by  type  of  financing,  is  presented  in  Table  v-19. 
As  shown,  6,2  35  of  the  units  completed  in  the 
last  four  years  have  been  publicly  assisted, 
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NUMBER  OF  NEW  DWELLING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  BY 
BUILDING  PERMITS,    BY  STRUCTURE  TYPE,    CITY  OF  BOSTON, 

1960-1972 


TABLE    V-18 


Year 

Single  Family 

Duplex 

Multi- Family 

Total 

Multi- Family 
A»  a  Percent  of  Total 

1960 

383 

38 

1,  108 

1,  529 

72.  5% 

1961 

339 

72 

1,333 

1,744 

76.4% 

1962 

383 

66 

1,920 

2,369 

81.0% 

1963 

358 

266 

3,408 

4,032 

84.  5% 

1964 

778 

498 

8,773 

10,049 

87.  3% 

1965 

106 

142 

3.  178 

3,426 

92,  8% 

1966 

127 

30 

1,135 

1,292 

87.  8% 

1967 

234 

98 

1,485 

1,817 

81.7% 

1968 

97 

48 

4,261 

4,406 

.     96.7% 

1969 

49 

134 

2,498 

2,681 

93.2% 

1970 

30 

20 

1,998 

2.048 

97.6% 

1971 

36 

56 

2,019 

2,111 

95.6% 

1972 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

2,270 

n.  a. 

Source:    Building  Department:  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 


ANNUAL  HOUSmC  PRODUCTION,   BY  TYPE  OF  FINANCING, 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,   1960-1973 


TABLE  V-19 


Dwelling  Units  Completed 


PublicW  Assisted 


Year 


1960 

-.. 

1961 

... 

1962 

SiO 

1963 

82 

1964 

... 

1965 

... 

1966 

M 

1967 

... 

1968 

186 

1969 

104 

SubtoUl, 
1960-69 

996 

1970 

208 

1971 

... 

1972 

252 

1973 

1.196 

Subtotal, 
1970-73 

1.656 

ToUl. 
1960-73 

2,652 

Uadar 
Cooitructlon 

510 

Plaonedi' 

65 

Propo..d^' 

388 

T«iit»ttv«-' 

368 

Boston  Housing      St;c.   ijo/ 

Authority  MHFA  Subtotal 

108 

817 

202 

82 

388 

64 

2,284 

460 

601 

5,006 

1,573 

917 

986 

2.759 


108 
.257 
120 
82 
388 

2.284 
274 
497 

4,010 

1.365 

917 

734 

1,563 

4,579 

8.589 

2.057 

516 

2,897 

8,035 


6,235 

11,241 

2.567 

581 

3,285 

8,403 


Private 


245 

789 
.  616 

914 
2,002 
3,637 
2,375 
1.883 
1,706 

989 

15.156 

915 
653 

:  402 

1,970 
17,126 

1.239 

386 

2.942 

14.354 


Total 


245 

897 

1,433 

1,116 
2,084 
4,025 
2.439 
4,167 
2.166 
1.590 

20,  162 

2,488 

1,570 

986 

3. 161 

8,205 

28,367 

3,806 

967 

6,227 

22,757 


Publicly  Assisted  as 

a  Percentage  of 
Total 

0.07> 
12.0 
57.0 
18.  I 

3.9 

9.6 

2.6 
54.8 
21.2 
37.8 

24.8 
63.2 
58.4 
100.0 
87.3 

76.0 

39.6 

67.5 
60.1 
S2.7 
36.9 


1/     Planed:    If  a  building  permit  has  been  issoad.  or  an  FHA  or  MHFA  applicatien  •pprorad,  a  buildini 
i*  listed  as  planned.  r-r  .  > 

2/     Proposed:    A  buildingis  considered  proposedwheu  a  building  permit  appUcatloo  Is  pendini    or  when 

an  agency  IFHA.    MHFA,    BRAI  has  received  an  application  or  formal  proposal. 

3/     Tentative:    This  category  includes  everything  else  that  ha*  been  mentioned  anywhere  a*  a  relatively 

■erious  prospect  for  residential  development. 


Source:    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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representing  76  percent  of  the  total  production 
volume . 

Privately  financed  housing  in  Boston  in  the  last 
four  years  has  totaled  1,970  units,  or  slightly 
under  500  units  per  year. 

In  various  stages  of  development  are  10,000  ad- 
ditional dwelling  units,  while  numerous  other 
development  ideas  have  been  aired.   Of  all  proj- 
ects that  are  either  under  construction,  planned, 
or  proposed  in  the  City  of  Boston,  a  total  of 
4,567  market  rate  housing  units  will  be  con- 
structed if  all  units  envisioned  are  realized. 

Development  Trends  in  Charlestown.   While  City- 
wide  trends  yield  an  indication  of  overall  mar- 
ket conditions  and  absorption  levels,  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  aware  of  specific  projects  either 
planned  or  underway  in  an  area.   Since  Charles- 
town  appears  to  be  at  least  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  residential  development.  Economics  Re- 
search Associates  investigated  the  current  de- 
velopment trends  within  Charlestown.   This  sub- 
section briefly  summarized  current  development 
activity  within  Charlestown. 

The  only  housing  project  of  any  substantial  size 
which  is  currently  under  construction  in  Charles- 
town is  Mishawun  Park,  a  Section  236  subsidized 
housing  project  of  337  units.   The  project  is 
nearly  completed,  with  final  completion  set  for 
October  19  74. 

Scattered  housing  units  for  the  elderly  have  been 
constructed  recently  in  Charlestown.   The  total 
number  of  dwellings,  however,  is  only  approxi- 
mately 60  units.   The  Section  221d(3)  subsidized 
housing  project  across  Medford  Street  is  the 
largest  project  in  the  area,  although  it  has 
been  completed  for  over  three  years. 

According  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
the  only  project  planned  of  any  size 
is  parcel  R-87.   A  conceptual  plan  for  40  housing 
units  has  received  tentative  approval,  although 
neither  a  design  nor  financing  has  been  final- 
ized as  of  this  writing.   The  exact  nature  of 
this  project  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the 
units  will  be  geared  to  the  lower  spectrum  of 
the  private  market.   A  total  of  approximately 
30  other  units  are  in  various  stages  of  planning 
at  scattered  sites  throughout  Charlestown. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  REPLACEMENT  DEMAND  FOR  DWELLING  UNITS 

CITY  OF  BOSTON 
1960-1973 


TABLE   V-20 


Area 


City  of  Boston—' 


1/ 


Total  Unita 
I960 

238,796 


New  Construction 
1960-1973 

28,367 


Demolitions 
1960-1973 

30,641 


Total  Units 
1974 

236, 522 


Demolitions  as  a 
Percentage  of 
I960  Inventory 

12.  8% 


Charlestown 


6.440 


366 


1,447 


5.359 


22.5% 


South  Boston 


14,555 


356 


814 


14,097 


5.6% 


\_/     Total  of  all  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Planning  Districts  within  the  City  of  Boston. 


Source:    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority;  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE  V-21 


TRENDS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE, 
CITY  OF  BOSTON.   CHARLESTOWN,   AND  SOUTH  BOSTON 

1950-1985 


Area 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980-^  1985-^ 


City  of  Boston 


3.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


Charlestown 


South  Boston 


4.5 


3.7 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


T7      Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  projection. 
Zl     Economics  Research  Associates  estinnates. 


2.9 
2.6 


2.9 
2.5 


Source:    As  noted;  U.S.   Census. 
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Demand  for  Dwelling  Units  in  Boston  and 
Charlestown 

The  demand  for  residential  development  will  come 
from  two  sources:   new  demand  caused  by  popula- 
tion increases  and  replacement  demand  caused 
by  demolition  of  existing  units  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  existing  stock.   The  demand  for 
housing  is  determined  in  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  sub-section. 

The  analysis  of  replacement  demand  for  dwelling 
units  is  shown  on  Table  V-20.  As  shown,  there 
were  30,641  demolitions  in  the  City  of  Boston 
from  1960  to  1973.   This  figure  represents  12,8 
percent  of  the  (1960)  beginning  year  inventory. 
This  demolition  rate  represents  approximately 
one  percent  per  year  of  the  beginning  year  in- 
ventory.  For  Charlestown,  there  were  1,447  de- 
molitions during  the  same  period,  representing 
22.5  percent  of  the  initial  year's  stock.   The 
annualized  percentage  figure  is  approximately 
1.7  percent  of  the  6,440  units  in  Charlestown 
in  1960. 

Household  size  trends  are  shown  in  Table  V-21 
for  the  1950  to  1960  period,  and  projected  to 
19  80  and  19  85.   In  keeping  with  national  trends, 
household  size  is  diminishing,  although  at  a 
decreasing  rate.   The  very  large  decrease  in 
household  size  occurred  in  the  1950  to  1960 
period.   Charlestown  exemplifies  this  trend, 
going  from  4.5  persons  per  household  in  19  50 
to  3.1  persons  per  household  in  1960.   ERA  es- 
timates the  average  household  size  in  the  City 
of  Boston  to  be  2.6  in  1985  and  2.9  in  Charles- 
town . 

The  phasing  of  the  various  land  use  elements  of 
the  alternative  depends  on  specific  market,  fi- 
nancial and  physical  constraints  present  as  the 
development  progresses.   One  possible  develop- 
ment phasing  alternative,  used  in  this  analysis, 
is  largely  dictated  by  the  physical  and  admini- 
strative time  required  to  demolish  existing 
buildings,  prepare  the  site,  select  a  developer, 
construct  or  rehabilitate  the  space,  and  actually 
market  the  space.   All  land  use  components  are 
assumed  to  begin  site  clearance  in  the  early 
project  years ,  with  marketing  to  begin  when  the 
structures  are  ready  for  occupancy.   Alternative 
phasing  configurations,  due  to  market  conditions 
in  1980  or  possible  noise  or  other  physical  im- 
pediments to  a  successful  marketing  effort,  would 
have  to  be  studied  at  a  later  date  when  other 
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variables  are  known.   The  financial  implications 
of  this  analysis,  however,  are  not  highly  depen- 
dent upon  the  exact  timing  of  the  marketing  of 
each  land  use  component. 

Attractiveness  of  Project  for  Private 
Development 

Related  to  the  marketability  of  the  project  is 
the  expected  financial  performance  of  the  various 
development  components.   To  estimate  financial 
performance.  Economics  Research  Associates 
selected  three  of  the  key  land  uses  of  a  coordin- 
ated complex  of  new  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  Charlestown  and  estimated  the  financial 
attractiveness  of  these  three  elements  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  private  sector.   The  two  major 
elements  of  new  construction  examined  are  the 
500  housing  units  and  the  400  unit  hotel.   Also 
estimated  is  the  rehabilitated  industrial  space. 
Due  to  the  deletion  of  the  power  plant  in  this 
plan  the  rehabilitation  costs  for  this  space  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  package  A.   The  ex- 
pected, or  "pro  forma",  annual  financial  returns 
of  these  uses  are  computed  on  the  accompanying 
tables . 

As  shown  on  Table  v-22,  total  capital  costs  for 
the  hotel  are  estimated  at  $12.5  to  $14  million, 
depending  on  land  costs.   Income  derived  from 
room  revenues,  food  and  beverage  sales,  tele- 
phone and  miscellaneous  is  $6,388,000  annually, 
of  which  25  percent  represents  net  income  before 
debt  service.   The  loan  terms  used  in  this  anal- 
ysis assume  a  25  year  loan  at  varying  interest 
rates  covering  75  percent  of  capital  costs.   The 
annual  cash  flow,  then,  varies  from  $525,000  to 
$640,000,  representing  a  15  to  20  percent  return 
on  equity.   This  return  is  normally  considered 
an  acceptable  rate  for  a  real  estate  project  of 
this  type  and  risk. 

A  similar  annual  financial  statement  on  Table 
V-23  for  the  housing  portion  of  the  development 
produces  capital  costs  of  $15.4  to  $17.4  million, 
depending  on  land  costs.   Total  revenues  are 
$2,234,000,  with  net  income  before  debt  service 
representing  52  percent  of  revenues,  or  $1,162,000 
Assuming  various  debt  service  requirements,  the 
annual  cash  flow  ranges  from  negative  values  to 
$237,000,  indicating  a  return  on  equity  (before 
incomes  taxes)  of  up  to  6  percent.   Even  the 
highest  return  is  not  normally  considered  ac- 
ceptable for  this  type  of  project.   Nonetheless, 
other  arrangements  might  be  available  to  make 
the  project  more  attractive.   These  methods 
typically  include  real  estate  tax  and/or  finan- 
cing considerations  which  reduce  expense  items. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  a  project  of  this 
type  might  be  made  attractive  for  private  de- 
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PRO  rORMA  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
CHARLESTOWN 


TABLE  V-23 


Development  Costs 
Structures 
Land 
Parking 

Total  Capital  Coats 

Income  _ ' 

Rental  Revenues 

Parking 

Miscellaneous 


MEASUREMENT  BASIS/PERCENT  OF 
GROSS  POSSI\iLE  TOTAL  INCOME 


SOO  units  at  $30,000  par  unltV 

IS  acres 

$700  per  spacaii/  1.25  apaces/unlt 


Average  unit  rental  $4,200 

annually 

94% 

5% 

1% 


VALUE  AT  VARIOUS  LAND  COSTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 

$0    —    n        —   ^2    —    ii 


$15,000,000 

0 

$    438,000 


$15,000,000 
$  653,000 
$    438,000 


$15,000,000 
$  1,307,000 
$    438,000 


$15,000,000 
$  1,960,000 
S    438,000 


$15,438,000    $16,091,000    $16,745,000    $17,398,000 


$  2,100,000 
$  112,000 
$     22,000 


$  2,100,000 
$  112,000 
$     22,000 


$  2,100,000 
$    112,000 


$  2,100,000 
$  112,000 
$     22,000 


Total  Gross  Possible  100% 

Expenses  2' 
Payroll ,  Maintenance, 


$   2,234,000    $  2,234,000    $  2,234,000    $  2,234,000 


Supplies 

11% 

Utilities 

9% 

Management  and  Ad- 

ministration 

9% 

Taxes  and  Insurance 

19% 

Total  Expenses 

48% 

Net  Income  Before 

246,000 
201,000 


201,000    $ 
424,000    2_ 


Debt  Service  £/ 


Debt  Service 


Annual  Cash  Flow 
6%  loan 
7.5%  loan 
9%  loan 

Equity 

Cash  Requirement 

Percent  Return  on 

Equity  (Bcifore 

Income  Taxes) 

6%  loan 

3%  loan 

9%  loan 


52% 

75%  loan  for  25  years  att 
6%  (.0797  constant) 
7.5%  (.0897  constant) 
9%    (.1318  constant) 


25%  of  capital  coats 


$  1,072,000 
$  1,162,000 


$  923,000 
$  1,039,000 
$  1,179,000 


$  239,000 
$  123,000 
» 


246,000 
201,000 

201,000- 
424,000 


$  1,072,000 
$  1,162,000 


$  962,000 
$  1,083,000 
$  1,229,000 


246,000 
201,000 

201,000 
424,000 


S  1,072,000 
$  1,162,000 


$  1,001,000 
$  1,127,000 
$  1,279,000 


246,000 
201,000 

201,000 
424,000 


200,000 
79,000 


161,000 
35,000 


$  1,072,000 
$  1,162,000 


$  1,040,000 
$  1,171,000 
$  1,328,000 


122,000 


$  3,859,000    9   4,023,000    $  4,186,000    $    4,350,000 


6« 
3» 


5% 

2% 


4% 

1% 


1/  Wallace,  Floyd,  Ellenswelg,  Inc. 


2/   National  Association  of  Realtors,  Institute  of  Mai  Estate  Manageaant,  Incone/Bxpense  Analysis 
Condoiilnluws,  and  CooperatlTSS,  1973. 


3% 


Apartments, 


velopment.   Further,  the  expense  items  used 
here  represent  averages  for  existing  elevator 
buildings  in  Boston.   The  possibility  exists 
that  economies  could  be  achieved  in  new  or  re- 
habilitated units  at  Charlestown,  which  would 
alter  expense  payments. 

As  shown  by  data  in  Table  V-24  the  rehabilitated 
industrial  space  in  this  package  requires  exten- 
sive rehabilitation  due  to  the  power  plant  being 
demolished.   With  extensive  rehabilitation  required 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  industrial  space  is 
very  low  with  modest  site  acquisition  costs  and 
good  with  no  acquisition  costs.   Another  factor, 
however,  which  effects  the  feasibility  is  the 
vacancy   rate  factor.   With  any  vacancy  approach- 
ing 10%  the  project  becomes  an  unfeasible  proposi- 
tion.  As  with  the  industrial  space  in  Package  A, 
an  alternative  analysis  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken to  test  the  feasibility  of  project  financing 
through  an  agency  like  the  EDIC.   Under  these 
conditions  the  reuse  would  probably  become  more 
feasible. 
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Development  Coata 

Structures  (ItehabllltAtion) 
Site  Acquisition  00«t« 
Parking 

Total  Capital  Costs 

Income 

Incone  •  20%  vacsnoy 

Expenses 

Maintenance 

Management 

Taxes  and  Insuranc* 

Total  Expenses 

Net  Income  Before  Debt  Servtc< 

0  vacancy 
20%  vacancy 

Debt  Servlcs 


Annual  Cash  Flow 
0  vacancy 


20%  vacancy 

Cash  Requirement 
%  return  before  Inc 


no  romiA  ammual  pinahcial  statbhent 

IMDUSTIUAL  OeVEUVMBIT  (REHABIUTATIOM  CMLY) 
(SARLBSTOHM 


Measurement  Basis 


Value  at 'Various  Site  Aoquleitlon  Oasts  as  a  %  of  Structure 


$7/»q. '  (1,179,000  sq.M 

%  of  structures 

90%  of  6S0  spaces  t  $700/sp«ca 


«2/sq.>  (1,179,000  sq.'> 


$  .40/aq.'  (1,179,000  s') 
%    .lO/sq." 
$  .75/sq.' 


7S*  loan  for  IS  yaara  ati 
6%  (.0797) 
7.S%  (.0897) 
9%  (.1018) 


6%  loan 

7.S%  loan 

9%  loan 


6%  loan 

7.5%  loan 

9%  loan 


tanas  (0%  vacancy) 


25%  of  capital  eeata 

6%  loan 

7.5%  loan 

9%  loan 


^Wallace,  Ployd  and  Ellenswaig,  Inc. 

Sources  I  As  notedi  and  Econoaics  Raaearch  Associataa 


0% 

$8,253,000 

0 

409,500 

8,662,500 

2,358,000 
1,886,400 


10% 

«8,25],000 
825,300 
409,500 

9,487,800 

2,358,000 

1,866,400 


20% 

«    8,253,000 

1,650.600 

409,500 

10,313,100 

2,358,000 
1,886,400 


471,600 

471,600 

471,600 

117,900 

117,900 

117,900 

884,250 

884,250 

884,250 

1,473,750 

1,473,750 

1,473,750 

884, 2S0 

884,250 

884,250 

412,650 

412,650 

412,650 

517,800 

567,133 

616,466 

582,769 

638,292 

693,814 

661,381 

724,394 

787,405 

366,450 

317,117 

267,784 

301,481 

251,153 

190,436 

222,869 

159,856 

96,845 

lOS.lSO 

154,483 

170,119 

225,642 

248.731 

311,744 

2,165,625 

2,371,950 

2,578,275 

17« 

11% 

lot 

14% 

11% 

7% 

10% 

7% 

4% 

TABLE   V-25 

TOTAL  DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HO  TEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Use 


Revenue  Source 

Property  Taxes 

Personal  Income 
Taxes 

Consumer  and 
Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise 
Taxes 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 

Total 


Retail 


9,200 

31, 300 

4,  700 


Ware- 
Office        Industrial         housing 


Housing 


Hotel 


5,700 


2,400 


52,200 


5,700 


22,300 


2,400 


69,500 


$190,400       $23,900      $621,400       $436,200       $1,077,500 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


3,600 

1,900 
156,000 


Marina 


$145,200       $15,800      $546,900       $428,100       $      975,000         $650,000       $16,300 

33,000  2,300 


Total 
$2,  777,300 

108,  100 

34,900 

33, 700 
225, 500 


$813,800   $16,300    $3,179,500 
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Annual  Direct  Revenues  At  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  revenues  from  each  element  of 
the  housing  and  industry  alternative  have  been 
calculated  for  a  stabilized  year,  when  the  proj- 
ect is  completed.   The  data  on  revenue  sources 
and  computation  techniques  presented  earlier 
form  the  basis  for  these  revenue  estimates. 
These  revenues  are  presented  on  the  accompanying 
table,  broken  down  by  revenue  source  and  land 
use  categories.   As  shown  on  Table  V-25,  total 
direct  revenues  from  the  housing  and  industry 
development  package  approximate  $3,200,000  an- 
nually.  Nearly  60  percent  of  these  revenues 
are  generated  by  the  housing  and  hotel  sectors. 
The  next  largest  revenue  source  to  the  City  is 
from  industrial  operations.   The  industrial  ele- 
ment provides  $621,000  annually  in  tax  revenue 
benefits  to  the  City,  or  20  percent  of  the  to- 
tal revenues  obtained  from  the  entire  housing 
and  industry  development  packages. 

With  this  alternative  as  with  the  others,  the 
importance  of  the  property  tax  in  generating 
revenue  for  the  City  is  evident.   Nearly 
$2,800,000  in  annual  revenue  comes  from  the 
property  tax.   The  derivation  of  this  data  is 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

Annual  Expenses  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  expenses  for  the  housing  and 
industiry  development  are  presented  on  the  accom- 
panying Table  V-26.   This  data  is  derived  using 
public  services  cost  data  for  Boston  jurisdic- 
tions, as  described  earlier.   The  total  annual 
expenses  for  direct  public  service  costs  are 
approximately  $1,395,000.   As  expected,  the  two 
largest  expense  categories  are  for  housing  and 
institutional  development,  the  two  uses  with 
the  largest  portion  of  the  building  and  land 
area. 

In  this  development  alternative  and  elsewhere, 
the  importance  of  the  non-revenue  generating  in- 
stitutional sector  is  evident.   In  this  case,  the 
museum  and  college  require  $299,000  in  direct 
public  service  expenses,  yet  produce  no  revenues 
to  offset  these  City  expenses.   These  non-income 
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TABLE   V-26 


DIRECT  EXPENSES  FROM  HO  TEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Use 


Retail 
Office 
Industrial 
Warehousing 
Housing 
Hotel 
Marina- 
Institutional 
Subtotal 


Expense  Basis  — 

$710  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$300  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$320  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$320  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$465  per  capita 
$710  per  1,000  Sq.  Ft. 
$100  per  Slip 
$420  per  1,  000  Sq.    Ft. 


Annual  Expense 

$         56,800 

7,700 

160,700 

174,100 

372,000 

177,500 

20,000 

299,400 

$1,268,200 


Common  Area  Charges 
and  Contingency  (10%) 

Total 


$      126,800 
$1,395,000 


1/      Based  on  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates,    The 
Effect  of  High  Density  Development  on  Municipal  Finances  in  the  City  of 
Boston.   April,    1974. 
T7      ERA  estimate;  exact  costs  would  have  to  be  determined  separately. 

Source:    As  noted;  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 


DIRECT  RCVCNOZS  FROM  HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSINC/INSTITUTIONAL  ALTi3lNATIVE 
CHARL£STOWN  ' 

1977-2026 
(Thouaandi  pf  Dollara) 


TABLE   V-27 


Utc 


Retail 

Olttcm 

Industrial 

Warehouaing 

Houaing 

Hotel 

Marina 

Inatltutional /Other 


1977 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ToUl 


1978 

0 

0 

0 
89 

0 

0 

0 
_0 

89 


1979 

46 

24 

124 

175 

21S 

0 

8 

0 

592 


1980 

118 

24 

249 

261 

539 

407 

16 

0 

1,614 


1981 

190 

24 

372 

349 

862 

814 

16 

0 


1982 

190 

24 

497 

436 

1,078 

814 

16 

0 


1983 

190 

24 

621 

436 

1,078 

814 

16 

0 


1984 

190 

24 

621 

436 

1,078 

814 

16 

0 


1985 

190 

24 

621 

436 

1,078 

814 

16 

0 


1986 

190 

24 

621 

436 

1,078 

814 

16 

0 


2,627        J,  055        3,179        3,179        3.179        3.179 


1987 

190 

24 

621 

436 

1,078 

SM 

16 

0 

3,  179 


ToUl: 
1987-2026 

7.600 

960 

24.840 

17,440 

43.  120 

32.560 

640 

0 

127. 160 


Total: 
1977-2026 

8.904 

1.  152 

28.566 

20,  494 

SO,  126 

37,851 

760 

0 

147.853 


Present  Value  of  ToUl 
Discounted  at 


6  percent 

0 

75 

B  percent 

0 

71 

10  pareant 

0 

67 

469  1,206  1,852  2,032  1,995  1,882  1,775  1,675 
435  1,098  1,655  1,783  1,718  1,590  1,472  1,363 
404        1,002        1,4«3        1.568        l,4ai        1,M«        1,226        1,114 


Sourcei    Econotnlca  Raaaarch  AaaoeUta*. 


1,580  25,198 
1,262  16,258 
1.013      10,896 


38,159 
27,  443 
20.591 
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producing  elements  of  all  alternatives,  and  es- 
pecially the  industrial/institutional  and  hous- 
ing/industrial/institutional alternatives,  ad- 
versely affect  the  financial  returns  from  the 
project  to  the  City. 

Direct  Benefits  and  Costs  Over  the  Life  of  the 
Project 

To  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  development 
project,  the  revenues  and  expenses  over  the  en- 
tire useful  life  of  the  development  must  be  de- 
termined.  In  this  way,  the  total  project  impact, 
from  construction  to  final  occupancy,  can  be 
measured.   In  this  analysis,  the  project  is  as- 
sumed to  have  a  useful  life  of  40  years,  with 
development  occurring  in  the  10  years  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  project  life.   Development 
is  assumed  to  begin  in  1977,  with  project  com- 
pletion in  1986  and  the  useful  life  running  un- 
til 2,026. 

The  accompanying  Table  V-27  identifies  the  di- 
rect revenues  from  housing  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yards  site. 
The  revenues  are  prorated  during  the  construc- 
tion years,  according  to  the  percentage  of  the 
project  completed.   The  phasing  corresponds  to 
that  discussed  earlier  under  the  marketability 
and  phasing  section.   Total  direct  revenues  in 
a  stabilized  year  are  $3,179,000,  with  revenues 
beginning  in  1978  at  $89,000.   The  total  revenues 
over  the  project  life  approximate  $148,000,000. 

To  take  into  consideration  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  revenues  and  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
penses, the  revenues  and  expenses  must  be  re- 
duces to  a  common  denominator.   This  reduction, 
or  discounting,  expresses  dollar  amounts  in  cur- 
rent (1974)  dollars,  or  present  value  terms. 
The  exact  size  of  the  discount  rate"  that  is  ap- 
propriate depends  on  many  factors  and  is  the 
topic  of  continuing  academic  debate.   For  this 
analysis,  three  discount  rates  are  given,  vary- 
ing from  6  to  10  percent.   For  public  projects 
involving  long  term  benefits  and  requiring  sub- 
stantial initial  costs,  the  6  percent  rate  is 
perhaps  most  appropriate.   At  a  discount  rate 
of  6  percent,  the  total  benefits  over  the  life 
of  the  project  are  $38,159,000. 

The  following  Table  V-28  presents  the  analysis 
of  public  expenditures  needed  for  the  housing 
and  industrial  development.   As  examined  earlier, 
these  costs  include  direct  public  service  ex- 
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penses,  general  administrative  costs,  and  costs 
to  maintain  the  existing  facilities  during  the 
construction  period.   In  addition,  there  are 
special  site  improvement  costs  for  utilities, 
pier  demolition  and  repair,  and  resolution  of 
external  access  problems.   The  total  annual 
costs  are  estimated  at  $2,146,000  for  each  sta- 
bilized year.   Site  improvement  costs  amount  to 
$4,935,000,  while  the  existing  facilities  will 
cost  over  $1,700,000  to  maintain  during  the  con- 
struction period. 

Total  costs  over  the  life  of  the  project,  then, 
are  $106,898,000.   These  costs,  when  discounted 
at  6  percent,  amount  to  $31,650,000.   Of  note 
here  are  the  substantial  costs  for  non-revenue 
generating  uses  and  the  large  "front  end"  costs 
for  site  improvements.   These  costs  reduce  the 
sizable  benefits  produced  by  the  income-generating 
sectors. 

An  alternate  approach  is  to  delete  the  site  im- 
provement costs  from  the  analysis  because  these 
costs  are  capital  and  not  operating  costs.   These 
costs  would  be  born  by  the  development  group  or 
as  city  capital  costs  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  development  process.   When  this  adjustment 
is  made  the  public  expenditures  over  the  life  of 
the  project  are  as  follows: 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  ITEM         $101,963,000 

Present  Value  of  Costs 

Discounted  at  6%  $27,405,000 

8%  $20,040,000 

10%  $15,292,000 

These  two  approaches  give  benefit/cost  ratios 
of  1.3  8  without  site  improvements  and  1.21  with 
site  improvements,  discounted  at  6%.   The  Bene- 
fit/Cost ratio  is  derived  by  dividing  total 
project  revenue  by  total  project  expenditures. 

Employment  and  Payrolls 

In  addition  to  the  direct  revenue  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy  yards,   the  project  will  con- 
tribute additional  indirect  benefits  to  the  re- 
gional economy.   There  will  be  benefits  generated 
by  the  construction- related  employment  and  pay- 
rolls during  development  phasing  and  also  bene- 
fits from  the  operational  or  permanent  employ- 
ment opportunities  created.   These  benefits,  in 
turn,  influence  and  expand  the  entire  regional 
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TABLE  V-29 


DEVELOPMENT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  ALTERNATIVE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Site  Improvement 

Access 

Institutional 
College 

College  Housing 
Museum 
Retail 
Office /Loft 
Parking 
Open  Space 

Subtotal 

Industry 

Industrial 
Warehousing 
Parking /Service 
Subtotal 

Housing /Hotel 
Housing 
Hotel 
Retail 
Marina 
Parking 
Open  Space 

Subtotal 

Total 


Total  Demolition  and 
Construction  Costs 

$        778,000 


$   7,529,000 

3,772,000 

5,202,000 

232,000 

308,000 

3,450,000 

935,000 

$21,428,000 

$  4,691,000 
272,000 


$  4,963,000 

$16, 142,000 

10,486,000 

2,001,000 

250,000 

2,969,000 

721,000 

$32,569,000 

$59,738,000 


Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   Ellenzweig,   Inc. 
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TABLE    V-30 


CONSTRUCTION  RELATED  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
HOTEL/INDUSTRlAL/HOUSmC  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


1977  -   1986 


Average 
Total  Annual 


Total  Costs  for  Demolition,   Rehabilitation, 

and  New  Construction  (in  thousandsli.'  $59,738  $5,974 


$2,688 


Construction  Related  Payroll 

(in  thousands) ^''^  $26,882 

Jobs  at  $13,000  per  Man-Year-  2,068  207 

\_/      Includes  utility  and  pier  improvement  costs  of  $4,  935,  000,    broken 
down  as  follows:     site  utilities  ($2,950,000);  pier  demolition  ($180,000); 
pier  repair  ($1,085,000);  and  transportation  costs  external  to  the  site 
($720,000). 

2/     Equal  to  45%  of  construction  expenditures. 

?/     Average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  1972  was  $11,  181,    ac- 
cording to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security;   1974  rate 
reflects  inflation  and  real  wage  rate  growth. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


economy.   Further,  the  expenditures  made  on  the 
site  increase  regional  income  and  employment 
through  the  multiplier  effect. .  Not  all  bene- 
fits can  be  quantified. 

Nonetheless,  this  section  identifies  and  outlines 
the  types  and  magnitudes  of  benefits  derived  from 
the  reuse  of  the  Charles town  Navy  Yards  for  hous- 
ing and  industrial  development. 

The  development  of  the  Navy  Yards  will  create 
employment  opportunities  both  during  construc- 
tion and  throughout  the  operational  life  of  the 
facilities.   The  magnitude  of  the  employment, 
and  resultant  payrolls,  will  vary  with  the  spe- 
cific components  of  the  development  alternatives. 
The  following  sub-sections  outline  the  relative 
merits  of  the  housing  and  industry  development 
alternative  in  terms  of  construction  and  opera- 
tional employment  created. 
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Development  Costs.   Prior  to  an  examination  of 
employment  generation,  the  development  costs 
for  industrial  and  housing  development  must  be 
estimated.   Subsequent  estimates  of  the  impact 
of  the  project  depend  on  the  extent  of  these  ex- 
penditures.  As  shown  on  the  accompanying  Table 
V-29,  development  costs  for  the  industrial  and 
housing  program  are  estimated  at  $59,738,000. 
These  cost  estimates  include  demolition,  reha- 
bilitation, and  new  construction  within  the  site 
itself.   Other  costs  not  listed  here  would  also 
be  incurred  to  improve  the  site  in  general,  in- 
crease transportation  access,  and  provide  utili- 
ties.  These  additional  costs  are  included  in 
the  analysis  that  follows. 

Construction- Related  Employment.   The  on-site 
construction- related  employment  is  estimated 
based  on  the  total  construction  expenditures 
of  the  project.   Based  on  experience,  construc- 
tion-related payrolls  have  equalled  approximately 
45  percent  of  direct  construction  costs.   This 
total  payroll  figure  can  be  converted  to  an  es- 
timation of  the  number  of  construction  jobs  gen- 
erated by  assuming  an  average  wage  per  construc- 
tion worker.   The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  has  determined  the  average 
wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts.  After  adjusting  this  figure  to  reflect 
both  inflation  and  growth  in  real  income,  the 
resultant  average  wage,  used  in  this  analysis, 
is  $13,000  per  year. 

The  construction  period  is  taken  at  10  years. 
The  number  of  jobs  per  man-year  can  then  be 
computed  on  a  total  and  average  annual  basis. 
This  analysis  is  performed  on  the  following  Ta- 
ble V-30,  yielding  a  total  of  2,068  jobs  created 
during  the  entire  construction  period  of  the 
housing  and  industrial  project.   This  total 
converts  to  207  jobs  per  year. 

Operational-Related  Employment.   Employment  and 
payrolls  generated  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  industrial  and  housing  facilities  cannot 
be  determined  precisely  until  the  specific  ten- 
ants and  the  exact  sizing  parameters  and  operating 
procedures  are  established.   Nonetheless,  certain 
planning  standards  and  stabilization  data  from 
similar  land  use  facilities  are  available  for 
estimating  operational  employment.   These  stan- 
dards generally  relate  employment  to  space  usage. 
Applying  these  standards  to  the  separate  compo- 
nents of  the  industrial/housing  development  under 
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consideration  yields  the  operational  data  found 
on  the  following  Table  V-31.   As  shown,  the  proj- 
ect creates  1,424  permanent  employment  opportuni- 
ties.  The  total  yearly  payroll  from  these  jobs 
is  nearly  $14  million. 

The  Employment  Multiplier.   The  multiplier  is  an 
economic  phenomenon  created  when  outside  or  new 
dollars  are  injected  into  the  economy.   The  mul- 
tiplier identifies  how  many  times  each  new  dol- 
lar is  spent  and  respent  within  the  local  economy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  multiplier  is  contingent  up- 
on the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  area. 
The  impact  of  construction  and  operational  em- 
ployment on  the  regional  economy  can  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  employment  multiplier. 

The  employment  multiplier  quantifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  one-unit  change  in  basic  em- 
ployment and  the  resultant  change  in  supportive 
employment  in  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
As  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  employment  multi- 
plier was  done  by  Eliahu  Romanoff  of  the  Regional 
Science  Research  Center  for  the  Lowell  metropoli- 
tan area.   The  employment  multiplier  was  found 
to  be  2.52.   In  Romanoff's  words,  "...for  each 
employee  directly  engaged  in  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  construction-related  investments,  a 
total  of  2.52  employees  will  be  required  in  the 
City,  where  1 . 52  employees  represent  the  added 
indirect  labor  requirements  associated  with  the 
program.   Other  employment  multiplier  estimates 
for  mass  transit  construction  and  highway  con- 
struction have  resulted  in  multipliers  of  ba- 
sically similar  magnitudes.   Since  multipliers 
tend  to  increase  in  a  more  urbanized  and  inter- 
dependent economy,  the  estimate  used  here  of  an 
employment  multiplier  of  2.5  is  regarded  as  re- 
alistic . 

Using  this  figure,  the  effect  of  the  employment 
multiplier  on  the  industrial  and  institutional 
program  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-32. 
The  annual  impact  from  construction  payrolls  is 
$5,376,000,  while  the  impact  from  operational 
payrolls  is  $27,564,000. 

Site  Preparation  Costs  of  the  Project.   The  pur- 
chaser will  incur  costs  to  prepare  the  Charles- 
town  site  for  development.   These  costs  include 
capital  costs  such  as  utilities,  pier  improvements, 
demolition  costs,  improving  access  to  the  site, 
and  operating  costs  such  as  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing buildings  until  redevelopment  can  take  place. 
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TABLE   V-31 


OPERATIONAL  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
HOTEL /INDUSTRLAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Use Total  Yearly  Payroll—^  Number  of  Jobs  Generated-'^ 


Industrial 

$ 

9,492,000 

904 

Hotel 

$ 

411,000 

59 

RetaU 

$ 

1,680,000 

240 

Marina 

$ 

140,000 

20 

Office 

$ 

1,030,000 

103 

Warehousing 

L 

1,029,000 

98 

Total 

$13,782,000 

1,424 

T7      For  standards  used  for  job  and  payroll  generation  data,    see  computa- 
tions of  direct  revenues. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   V-32 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIER 
HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


En-iployment 

Payrolls 

Regional 

Spending 

Construction  Related  I 

mpact 

Employment 

Total 

2,068 

Annual 

207 

Payroll 

Total 

$26,882,000 

Annual 

$  2,688,000 

Operational  Impact  (Annual) 

Employment 

1,424 

Payroll 

$13,782,000 

Multiplier  Effect  (at  2. 

S) 

From  Construction  Payrolls—  $    5,376,000 

From  Operational  . 

Employment  Payrolls-'  $27,564,000 


T7     Assuming  take-home  pay  represents  80%  of  payrolls. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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The  site  preparation  costs  are  broken  down  as 
follows : 

Site  Utilities  $2,950,000 

Pier  Demolition  $   180,000 

Pier  Repair  $1,085,000 

Access  External  to  Site  $   720,000 

Internal  Access  $   778,000 

Building  Demolition  $2,421,000 


Total  $8,134,000 

These  costs  of  preparing  the  site  for  industrial 
and  housing  development  should  be  weighed  when 
considering  the  attractiveness  of  the  site  for 
reuse. 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  costs  associated 
with  holding  the  property  until  reuse  occurs. 
These  costs  would  be  substantial  and  would 
include  management,  maintenance,  security  and 
insurance  costs.   It  is  likely  that  these  costs 
would  be  about  $.45  a  sq .  ft.  of  floor  area  per 
year  for  comparable  space,  or  $1,062,000  per  year, 
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CHARLESTOWN 
PACKAGE  C 
HOTEL/CONVENTION/ 
HOUSING/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Development  Concept 

One  land  use  alternative  package  proposed  for 
Charlestown  involves  a  mixture  of  residential, 
commercial,  and  institutional  development.   The 
proposed  sizing  parameter  for  the  principal  land 
use  categories  are  identified  in  the  following 
table  (V-33) .   The  major  elements  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  private  sector  are  970  housing  units 
and  a  1,000  room  hotel  with  a  large  convention 
center.   Supporting  specialty  shopping  and  other 
commercial  facilities  are  also  planned  for  the 
site.   Institutional  uses  would  include  a  college 
and  museum.   Other  land  use  elements  such  as 
parking  and  open  space  would  also  be  present,  as 
specified  in  prior  report  sections. 

The  housing  element  will  consist  of  multi-family 
luxury  units.   The  average  unit  size  is  1,000 
square  feet  and  the  average  unit  price  is 
$45,000.   The  1,000  unit  hotel  will  be  a  high 
quality  convention  hotel,  with  an  average  cost 
of  $40,000  per  room.   It  will  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  convention  center.   The 
retail  element  will  consist  of  specialty  shops 
somewhat  scattered  around  the  hotel  and  institu- 
tional uses.   Local  shopping  needs  of  on-site 
residents  will  be  largely  served  by  the  recently 
announced  Bunker  Hill  Mall  in  Charlestown. 

Compatibility  of  the  Land  Uses 

Two  separate  issues  are  relevant  in  this  analy- 
sis of  the  compatibility  of  a  hotel/convention/ 
housing/institutional  development  alternative 
for  the  Charlestown  Naval  Ship  Yard  site.  The 
first  concern   is  the  general  viability  of  each 
land  use  at  the  Charlestown  site,  while  a  sep- 
arate issue  is  the  interrelationship  or  com- 
plementary nature  of  the  proposed  uses.   Ideally, 
the  uses  selected  should  not  only  be  viable  by 
themselves,  but  should  reinforce  each  other  so 
that  the  total  package  is  both  internally  bal- 
anced and  in  harmony  with  the  wider  community. 

The  marketability  of  the  uses  is  examined  in  the 
next  section.   The  relationship  of  each  use  with 
respect  to  Charlestown,  and  its  influence  on  the 
community  is  of  equal  concern,  however.   Cer- 
tainly, high  income  housing  would  not  disrupt  the 
community.   The  hotel  and  convention  center 
would  generate  activity  basically  at  the  Naval 
Yard  site.   In  sum,  some  of  the  land  uses  pro- 
posed would  not  drastically  alter  the  pattern  of 
living  in  Charlestown.   In  fact,  there  would  be 
spill-over  benefits  to  both  the  community  and 
Boston,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  section. 
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The  specific  land  use  elements  of  the  develop- 
ment package  are  compatible  with  each  other  and 
even  mutually  reinforcing.   The  hotel,  conven- 
tion center,  retail,  and  office  all  appeal  to 
portions  of  the  same  market,  and  hence  can  draw 
support  from  each  other.   The  high  quality  nature 
of  the  land  uses  complement  the  development  of 
luxury  housing  at  the  site,  while  the  housing 
creates  a  local  market  for  the  speciality  retail 
facilities.   The  presence  of  the  National  Park 
on  a  portion  of  the  Naval  Ship  Yard  site  creates 
an  attractive  setting  for  quality  development, 
and  also  generates  a  substantial  tourist  market 
for  hotel  and  retail  facilities. 

Marketability  and  Phasing 

The  likely  market  support   for  the  various  use 
components  depends  on  conditions  at  the  time  of 
development,  which  is  several  years  in  the  future. 
For  example,  several  large  hotel  projects  have 
been  proposed  for  the  City  of  Boston.   Should  all 
of  these  projects  be  realized,  the  market  impact 
might  be  substantial.   In  any  event,  a  detailed 
marketability  and  feasibility  analysis  should  be 
undertaken  prior  to  a  final  development  commit- 
ment. 

At  present,  it  appears  that  a  hotel  and  conven- 
tion center  could  be  developed  in  two  stages, 
with  two  500  room  structures  recommended.   Con- 
struction could  be  completed  by  19  84.   The  hous- 
ing units  will  be  marketed  over  a  5  to  6  year 
period,  with  an  annualized  absorption  of  approx- 
imately 200  units  expected  after  market  accep- 
tance is  demonstrated.   The  retail  and  office 
components  are  to  be  constructed  and  begin 
occupancy  in  the  second  year  of  the  project, 
assumed  for  the  analysis  to  be  1978.   New  retail 
space  will  be  added  in  the  projects'  third  and 
fourth  years.   Highlights  of  the  market  trends  and 
conditions  analysis  that  prompted  the  selection 
of  the  above  market  phasing  guidelines  are 
presented  below.   The  housing  market  is  summar- 
ized in  the  prior  land  use  package. 

Hotel  Development.   Another  major  development 
component  of  this  alternative  is  a  1,200  room 
hotel.   The  expected  market  support  for  such  a 
facility  in  Boston  is  analyzed  in  summary  form 
below.   For  further  detail,  consult  the  phase  I 
report  of  market  findings  on  overnight  accom- 
modations in  Boston. 

In  Table  V-34,  the  data  on  the  niomber  of  vis- 
itors expected  to  Boston  in  1978  is  translated 
into  an  estimate  of  room-night  demand,  based  on 
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TABLE  V-33 


HOTEL/CONVENTION  CENTER/HOUSINGANSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PARAMETERS 
CHARLESTOWN 


Lfcnd  Uae  Category 

Institutional 
College 

College  Housing 
Museum 
Retail 
Office/Loft 

Hotel/Convention  Center 
Hotel 

Convention  Center 
Manna  — 

Housing 
Housing 
Community  Facilities 


Square  Feet  or  Units  to  be  Developed 
Rehabilitated  Space  New  Construction 


302,630  sq.  ft. 
191,011  sq.  ft. 
160,673  sq.  ft. 
43.  257  sq.  ft. 
148,  744  sq.    ft. 


180,  000  sq.   ft. 


63,  424  sq.  ft. 
27,045  sq.   ft. 


90,000  sq.    ft. 
40, 000  sq.    ft. 


1,000  rooms 
60,000  sq.   ft. 


97Q  units 


IJ   Space  to  be  occupied  is  unspecified. 


Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   Ellenzweig,   Inc. ,   et  al. 
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ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  LODGING 

ROOM-NIGHTS  BY  TRIP  TYPE 

BOSTON,    1978 


Number  of  Visitors 

Number  of  Overnight 
Visitors 


Pleasure 
1.200,000 


948,000 


Business 
910.000 

746, 200 


Massachusetts 

Residents 

1,980,000 
80,000 


Total 
4,090.000 

1.7'74,  200 


Commercial  Lodging  Factor 

Percent  Staying  in 
Commercial  Lodging  62% 

(x  )  Length  of  Stay  2  nights 

(-i-)  Persons  per  Room  3.2 

Equals  Number  of  Room- 
Nights  per  Visitor  0.4 

Total  Room- Nights  in 
Commercial  Lodging  379,200 


70% 

62% 

2  nights 

2  nights 

1.25 

3.2 

1.1 


820,820 


0.4 


32,000 


1,232,020 


Source:    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  A  Special  Report  on  Visitor 
Projections;   and  Economics  Research  Associates. 
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the  traits  of  Boston  visitors  found  in  a  recent 
survey.   The  total  number  of  room-nights  demanded 
in  1978  is  projected  at  1,232,000  room-nights. 
Table  V-35  translates  this  demand  into  rooms, 
indicating  the  number  of  rooms  supportable  at 
70  percent  occupancy.   Projections  to  1985  are 
based  on  a  continuation  of  1970-1978  expected 
trends,  and  do  incorporate  the  permanent  impact 
of  the  Bicentennial  on  visitor  volume.   The 
demand  in  1985  is  estimated  at  approximately 
6,500  new  rooms. 

In  addition  to  this  demand  for  new  rooms  based 
on  increases  in  visitor  volume,  there  will  also 
be  a  replacement  demand.   This  demand  will  be 
realized  through  either  actual  demolition  of 
older  hotel  units,  or  through  reduced  occupancy 
rates  at  lower  quality  facilities.   This  re- 
placement demand,  coupled  with  the  demand  cre- 
ated through  increased  visitor  volume,  will 
result  in  the  need  for  approximately  9,650  rooms 
in  Boston  by  19  85,  according  to  this  analysis. 

It  should  be  cautioned,  however,  that  this 
analysis  assumes  the  validity  of  both  the  total 
visitation  estimates  and  the  other  planning 
parameters  which  go  into  the  room-night  demand 
equation.   As  such,  the  analysis  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  reliability  of  the  visitor 
volume  data,  which  is  most  difficult  to  estimate. 
Further,  the  final  results  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  other  survey  inputs  regarding  visitor  length 
of  stay,  party  size,  etc.   A  change  in  the  length 
of  stay  from  two  to  three  nights,  for  example, 
increases  total  demand  by  50  percent.   For  these 
reasons,  ERA  also  examined  market  support  for 
a  hotel/motel  in  Charlestown,  based  on  projected 
visitation  to  the  National  Park  Service  site. 
This  analysis  was  described  previously  in  the 
industrial/institutional  land  use  package. 

Specialty   Shopping.   The  final  major  component 
in  this  alternative  is  a  specialty  shopping  area 
adjacent  to  the  hotel.   The  concept  of  a  spec- 
ialty shopping  center  and  some  noted  examples 
of  specialty  shopping  centers  across  the  nation 
and  in  Boston  are  described  below. 

The  Concept 

The  specialty  center  differs  from  other  shopping 
complexes  in  two  essential  ways:  (i)  a  unifying 
theme  is  employed  in  architectural  design,  which 
is  carried  out  by  each  individual  component  shop; 
and  (2)  the  specialty  center  appeals  equally  to 
the  sightseer  or  tourist  and  to  the  shopper.   In 
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some  specialty  centers,  a  third  difference  may 
be  present:   unusual  merchandise  is  offered, 
which  is  not  generally  available. 

The  primary  characteristic  differentiating  the 
specialty  center  from  other  types  of  siiopping 
complexes  is  the  fact  that  a  theme  of  some  his- 
torical or  cultural  significance  is  reflected 
in  design,  construction  materials,  and  decor- 
ative items.   A  water  orientation  or  historic 
prominence  of  the  site  often  serves  to  provide 
this  focal  point  of  interest.   Although  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  themes  that  may  be 
employed,  specialty  centers  may  differ  in  the 
degree  to  which  their  themes  are  exploited. 

A  second  important  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  specialty  center  is  its  ability  to 
attract  people  who  are  not  interested  in  shop- 
ping.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  center  in 
itself  should  attract  the  sightseer,  while  the 
provision  of  some  kind  of  entertainment  or 
recreational  activity  increases  its  appeal  for 
family  outings.   In  addition,  a  broad  range  of 
quality  restaurant  offerings  adds  to  the  total 
appeal. 

Frequently,  the  theme  of  a  specialty  center  is 
further  enhanced  by  shops  carrying  merchandise 
directly  related  to  the  theme.   For  example, 
specialty  centers  with  a  Spanish  orientation 
usually  include  a  shop  offering  imported  hand- 
carved  furniture  and  accessories.   Even  the  more 
customary  kinds  of  shops  in  a  center  (apparel, 
shoes,  books)  may  include  a  few  unusual  items 
which  generally  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 
This  kind  of  merchandise  is  offered  because  the 
market  from  which  a  specialty  center  draws  is 
a  prime  market  for  unique,  discretionary  income 
items,  a  fact  which  will  be  amplified  subse- 
quently in  this  section. 

While  experience  elsewhere  offers  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  concept  and  market  acceptance 
of  specialty  shopping  centers,  the  support 
afforded  existing  specialty  shopping  areas  in 
Boston  provides  the  best  indications  of  the 
likely  success  of  specialty  shopping  in  Charles- 
town.   The  most  notable  specialty  shopping  area 
currently  in  operation  in  the  Boston  area  is  at 
Harvard  Square.   Other  specialty  shopping  areas 
are  found  along  Newbury  Street,  and  at  the 
Prudential  Center.   While  precise  data  on  these 
centers  could  not  be  gathered  within  the  time 
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•OBLE  V-3S 


PROJECTED  DEMAND  FOR  NEW  COMMERCIAL  LODGING 

IN  BOSTON 

1978-1985 

1978  1985 i^ 

Annual  Room-Nights 

Pleasure  Demand  379,200  511,920 

Business  Demand  820,820  1,108,107 

Massachusetts  Resident  Demand  32,000  43,200 

Total  1,232,020  1,663,227 

Supportable  Rooms 

Rooms  Supportable  at 
100  Percent  Occupancy  3,375  4,557 

Rooms  Supportable  at 
70  Percent  Occupancy  4,821  6,510 

1/  Assumes  continuation  of  BRA  projected  1970-1978  trends,   averaging 
live  percent  annual  growrth  in  visitation,   and  incorporates  impact  of 
Bicentennial  on  visitor  volume. 

Sotirce:    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,   A  Special  Report  on  Visitor 
Projectlona;  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 

nSLE  V-36 

ESTIMATED  MARKET  SUPPORT  FOR  A  SPECIALTY  SHOPPING  CENTER 
AT  CHARLESTOWN 

1966 


Market 

Population 
5,329,000 

Eatlmated 
Penetration 

35% 

Eatlmated 
Attendance 

1,863,750 

ReUtl  Sales 

Reaident  PopuUtlon-' 

Tourlat-' 

S,  500.  000 

8% 

440. 000 

Total  Eatitnated 
Attendance 

2,303,750 

Eatimated  Per  Capita  Expenditure*  — 

$3.25 

Eatlmated  ToUl  Sale* 

$7,487,188 

T7      Eatimated  from  current  population  of  eaatern  Maaaachuaett*  (eaat  of  Worceater  County) 
and  aaauming  growth  of  population  averaging  1.  5  percent  per  year  from  1970  level  of  4,  260,  44B. 
2/      Baaed  on  continuation  of  vlalUtlon  growth  trenda  for  1970-1975  from  BRA,  A  Special  Report 
on  Vlaltor  Proiectlona.    1973. 
T7      In  1972  dollara;  Include*  apendtcg  for  merchandUa  and  lor  food  and  beverage  Item*. 


Source  I    As  noted;  and  Ecoaomica  Reaearch  Asaoclatea. 

TABIf  V-37 

WARRANTED  SPECIALTY  SHOPPING  FACILITIES  AT 
CHARLESTOWN 

1985 

Eatimated  Total  Sales-'  $7,487,188 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot  $  90 

Supportable  Square  Feet  of  Specialty 

Shopping  Area  83,  200  sq.  ft. 

_!_/      1972  Constant  Dollars. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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and  scope  parameters  of  this  study,  their 
observed  level  of  market  acceptance  appears 
high. 

The  Rouse  Company  is  undertaking  a  restoration 
of  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace.   Altogether,  there 
will  be  354,700  square  feet  of  retail  and  office 
space  in  the  Quincey  Market  building.  North  Mar- 
ket building,  and  South  Market  building.   While 
a  detailed  plan  is  yet  to  be  determined,   approx- 
imately 160,000  square  feet  will  be  devoted  to 
office  use,  leaving  approximately  195,000 
square  feet  for  retail  activities.   Approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  retail  space  will  be 
devoted  to  restaurants,  with  small  specialty 
shops  occupying  the  remaining  space.   A  tenta- 
tive partial  opening  date  of  April  1975,  has 
been  set,  with  completion  scheduled  by  19  76. 

The  proposed  specialty  center  at  the  Naval 
Ship  Yard  site  is  expected  to  draw  from  two 
sources  of  market  support,  the  resident  metro- 
politan Boston  population  and  the  tourist  mar- 
ket.  It  is  estimated  that  35  percent  of  the 
greater  Boston  metropolitan  area  residents  will 
visit  the  center.   This  level  of  market  pene- 
tration is  in  keeping  with  experiences  at  other 
specialty  centers,  as  displayed  in  Table   V-36. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  projections 
based  on  experience  elsewhere  provide  only  an 
initial  estimate  of  likely  support,  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  precise  figure.   Further,  more 
detailed  analysis  should  be  undertaken  prior  to 
finalizing  a  development  program. 

Tourists  visiting  Boston  will  also  be  attracted 
to  a  specialty  shopping  center  at  Charlestown. 
In  keeping  with  experience  elsewhere,  ERA's 
initial  estimate  is  an  eight  percent  penetra- 
tion of  the  tourist  market.   As  shown  in  Table 
V-36,  the  total  estimated  sales  to  the  2.3 
million  visitors  to  the  Charlestown  specialty 
center  is  $7.5  million. 

The  determination  of  supportable  square  feet 
of  specialty  shopping  is  found  in  Table  V-37. 
Assuming  sales  per  square  foot  of  $90  -  a  real- 
istic figure  in  light  of  expenditure  patterns 
elsewhere  -  a  total  of  83,200  square  feet  of 
specialty  shopping  is  warranted  at  the  Charles- 
town site.   A  more  detailed  analysis  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  to  refine  the  initial  estimate 
and  define  other  parameters  such  as  tenant  types 
and  mix,  store  sizes,  motif,  etc. 
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Attractiveness  of  Project  for  Private  Develop- 
ment.  Related  to  the  marketability  of  the  pro- 
ject  is  the  expected  financial  performance  of  the 
various  development  components.   To  estimate 
financial  performance.  Economics  Research  Assoc- 
iates selected  three  of  the  key  land  uses  of  a 
coordinated  complex  of  new  and  rehabilitated  con- 
struction in  Charlestown  and  estimated  the  finan- 
cial attractiveness  of  these  three  elements  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  private  sector.   The  three 
major  elements  examined  are  the  9  70  new  housing 
units,  and  the  1,000  unit  hotel,  and  the  specialty 
shopping  development.   The  expected,  or  "pro 
forma",  annual  financial  return  of  these  three 
uses  are  computed  on  the  accompanying  tables. 

As  shown  on  the  table  (V-3  8) ,  total  capital 
costs  for  the  hotel  are  estimated  at  from 
$46.4  to  $52.4  million,  depending  on  land  costs. 
Income  derived  from  room  revenues,  food  and 
beverage  sales,  telephone  and  miscellaneous  is 
$25,093,000  annually,  of  which  25  percent 
represents  net  income  before  debt  service.   The 
loan  terms  used  in  this  analysis  assume  a  25 
year  loan  at  9  percent  interest  covering  7  5 
percent  of  capital  costs.   The  annual  cost 
flow,  then,  ranges  from  $2.3  to  $2.7  million, 
representing  a  17  to  24  percent  return  on  equity. 
This  return  is  normally  considered  an  acceptable 
rate  for  a  real  estate  project  of  this  type  and 
risk. 

A  similar   annual  financial  statement  on  Table 
V-3  9  for  the  housing  portion  of  the  development 
produces  capital  costs  of  from  $44.7  to  $48.6 
million,  depending  on  land  costs.   Total  revenues 
are  $6,811,000,  with  net  income  before  debt 
service  representing  52  percent  of  revenues,  or 
$3,542,000  assuming  the  varying  debt  service 
requirements,  the  annual  cash  flow  ranges  from 
negative  values  to  $872,000,  indicating  a  re- 
turn on  equity  (before  income  taxes)  of  up  to 
8  percent.   Even  the  highest  return  is  not 
normally  considered  acceptable  for  this  type  of 
project.   Nonetheless,  other  financing  methods 
might  be  available  to  make  the  project  more 
attractive.   These  methods  typically  include 
other   real  estate  tax  and/or  financing  con- 
siderations which  reduce  expense  items.   Under 
such  an  arrangement,  a  project  of  this  type 
might  be  made  attractive  for  private  develop- 
ment.  Further,  the  expense  items  used  in  this 
analysis  represent  averages  for  existing  elevator 
buildings  in  Boston.   The  possibility  exists 
that  economics  could  be  achieved  in  new  or  re- 
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PRO  FORMA  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
CHARLESTOHN 


TABLE  V-39 


ITEM 

Development  Co3t8 
Structures 
Land 
Parking 

Total  Capital  Costs 

Income  £/ 
Rental  Revenues 
Parking 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Gross  Income 

Expenses  ?/ 

Net  Income  Before 
Debt  Service  ^/ 

Debt  Service 


Annual  Cash  Flow 
6%  loan 
7.5%  loan 
9%  loan 

Equity 
Cash  Requirement 
Percent  Return  on 
Equity  (Before 
Income  Taxes) 
6%  loan 
7.5%  loan 
9%  loan 


MEASUREMENT  BASIS/PERCENT  OF 
GROSS  POSSIBLE  TOTAL  INCOME 


970  units  at  $45,000  per  unit  V 

30  acres 

S700  per  spaceii/  1.5  spaces/unit 


Average  unit  rental  $6,600  annually 

94« 
5% 
1% 

100% 

48% 


52% 

75%  loan  for  25  years  ati 

6%    (.0797  constant) 

7.5%  (.0897  constant) 

9%    (.1018  constant) 


25%  of  capital  costs 


-Jo 


VALUE   AT   VARIOUS    LAND   COSTS    PER   SQUARE   FOOT 


$43,650,000 

0 

$    1,019,000 


"5T 


$43,650,000 
$  1,307,000 
$    1,019,000 


TT 


$43,650,000 
$  2,614,000 
$    1,019,000 


TT 


$43,650,000 
$    3,920,000 


$44,669,000         $45,976,000         $47,283,000         $48,589,000 


$  6,402,000 
$  341,000 
$  68,000 

$  6,811,000 

$  3,269,000 


$  6,402,000 
S  341,000 
$     68,000 

$  6,811,000 

$  3,269,000 


$6,402,000 
$  341,000 
$    68,000 

$  6,811,000 

$  3,269,000 


S  6,402,000 

$  341,000 

$  68,000 

$  6,811,000 

$  3,269,000 


$  3,542,000    $  3,542,000    S  3,542,000    $  3,542,000 


$  2,670,000 
$  3,005,000 
$  3,411,000 


$  872,000 
$  537,000 
$    131,000 


$  2,748,000 
$  3,093,000 
$  3,510,000 


$  2,826,000 
$  3,180,000 
$  3,610,000 


$  2,904,000 
$  3,269,000 
$  3,710,000 


774,000 

449,000 

32,000 


716,000 
362,000 


638,000 
273,000 


511,167,000    $11,494,000    $11,821,000    $12,147,000 


8% 
51 

1% 


7% 
4% 


6% 
3% 


5% 
2% 


1/  Wallace,  Floyd,  Ellenzweig,  Inc. 

5/  National  Association  of  Realtors,  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  Income/Expense  Analysis  -  Apartments, 
Condominiums,  and  Cooperatives,  1973. ' ^^ ' 

Source:   As  noted,  and  Economics  Research  Associates. 


habilitate<i  units  at  Charlestown,  which  would 
alter  expense  payments. 

Data  shown  in  Table  V-40  shows  the  pro  forma 
statement  for  a  specialty  shopping  center,  and 
indicates  that  with  minimal  site  acquisition  costs 
the  percent  return  on  equity  borders  on  an  accept- 
able range.   The  costs  used  in  this  analysis  indi- 
cate that  with  cost  controls  the  specialty  shop- 
ping area  could  be  made  attractive  to  the  private 
sector . 

Annual  Direct  Revenues  at  Project  Completion. 
The  direct  revenues  from  six  land  use  elements 
have  been  calculated  for  the  housing,  convention 
center,  and  hotel  package.   The  elements  are 
residential,  retail,  hotel  and  convention  center, 
movie,  and  offices.   The  details  of  the  revenue 
sources  and  the  derivation  of  the  data  is  given 
in  the  appendix.   The  results  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table  V-41. 


r-6  2 


Dave  lop— nt  Oo«t» 


Stnicturaa 


Site  Acquidtloo 
Parking 


Incoaa 

EKpanaea 

Building  lUnitanaiio* 

Inauranc* 

General  AdBiniatration 

Real  Estata  Tax 

Security 

Coirmon  Xraa  Parking  HaintaiMnc 


Wat  Incoma  Bafora  Dabt  gervlca 
Pabt  Sarvica 


Annual  Caah  Flflw 

61  loan 
7.5%  loan 
9t  loan 

Equity 

Caah  raq<ilraaant 

%   raturfi  on  aqulty  bafora  ino 
6%  loan 
7.5«  loan 
9t  loan 


PRO  rona  MiMua.  pimahcial  itm 

tPCCIALTY  IMOPPINQ  onimt 
OiAKLISTOHM 

Maaauraaant  Baaia 


Haw  oooatruction,  t33/aq.  ft. i  ^ 

rahabilltatlon,  <12/aq.  ft. 
Paroant  of  atructuraa 
9700/  apacei  535  apacaa 


9.34  of  annual  aalaa  of  •90/aq.  tt.i 


t  .l»/«q.  ft. 
2%  of  ravanua 
I  .30/aq.  ft. 
6%  of  valua 
•  .45/aq.  ft. 
I  .06/aq.  ft. 


TABLB  V-40 


75%  loan  tor  2S  yaars  ati 
6%  (.0797  oonataot) 
7.5%  (.0897  oonatant) 
9%  (.1018  conatant) 


2S*  et  upltal  ooats 


Nallaca,  Floyd  t  Ellanrwaig. 

Sourcaai  Aa  notad,  and  Eoonoalea  llaaaanh  Aaaoolatm. 


Valaa  at  Varloua  llta  Aequlaltlon 
Ooata  aa  a  Parcent  of  structurea 


0% 

10* 

20% 

12,208,000 

(2,208,000 

$2,208,000 

374,500 

220,800 
374,500 

441,600 
374,500 

12,582,500 

12,803,300 

$3,024,100 

661,230 

661,210 

661,230 

46,610 
142,200 

23,700 
145,080 

35,550 
6,000 

46,610 
142,200 

23,700 
158,328 

35,550 
6,000 

412,388 

46,610 
142,200 

23,700 
171,576 

15,550 
6,000 

399,140 

425,636 

262,090 

248,842 

235,594 

154,369 
173,738 
197,174 

167,567 
188,592 
214,032 

180,766 
203,446 
230,890 

107,721 
88,352 
64,916 

81,275 
60,250 
34,810 

54,828 

32,148 

4,704 

604,500 

659,700 

714,900 

18% 
15% 

11% 

12% 
9% 
St 

.  •% 
4% 

.7% 

TABLE   V- 41 


TOTAL  DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING/CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 

CHARLESTOWN 


Use 


Revenue  Source 


Property  Taxes 
Personal  Income  Taxes 
Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 
Business  Excise  Taxes 
Miscellaneous  Taxes 
Total 


Residential        Retail 


$2,837,300      $162,500 

102,400  12,000 

40, 400 

6,600 

230,500  - 


$3,170,200      $221,500 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


Hotel/Conven- 
tion Center       Marina 


$2,927,600      $13,000 
10,000 
7,200 
6,800 
546, 100  - 

$3,497,700      $13,000 


Office 
$   86,200 

32,700 

14,000 

$132,900 


Total 


$6,026,600 

157, 100 

47,600 

27,400 

776,600 

$7,035,  300 
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TABLE   V-  42 

DIRECT  EXPENSES  FROM  HOUSING/CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHAR  LEST  OWN 

Ubc  Expenae  Baaia  —  Annufcl  Expenae 

Reaidential  $465  per  capita  $      721,700 

Retail  $710  per  1,000  aq.    ft.  73,300 

Hotel/Convention  Center         $710  per  1, 000  aq.    ft.  411,800 

Marina-^  $100  per  slip  20,000 

Office  $300  per  1,000  aq.    ft.  44,600 

Inatitutional  $420  per   1,000  aq.    ft.  274,  800 

Subtotal  $1,546,200 

Common  Area  Charges 
plus  Contingency  (10%)  154,600 

Total      ,  $1,700,800 

T7  Based  on  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates, 
The  Effect  of  High  Density  Development  on  Municipal  Finances  in  the 
City  of  Boston,   April  1974. 

2/      ERA  estimate;  exact  costs  would  have  to  be  studied  separately. 
Source:    Aa  noted,   and  Economica  Research  Asaociatea. 


The  total  direct  revenues  at  project  completion 
are  approximately  7   million  dollars  annually, 
expressed  in  1974  dollars.   These  revenues  are 
drawn  substantially  from  property  taxes,  but 
personal  income  taxes,  consumer  and  transaction 
taxes,  business  excise  taxes,  and  miscellaneous 
taxes  also  contribute  to  the  revenue.   The  two 
largest  contributions  to  revenue  are  made  by 
residential  development  and  the  hotel/conven- 
tion center.   Each  of  these  uses  contribute 
over  $3  million  dollars  annually. 

Annual  Expenses  at  Project  Completion. 
The  direct  public  service  expenses  for  the  housing/ 
convention  center/hotel  development  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  Table  V-42 .   At  project 
completion,  the  estimated  direct  expenses  will 
be  1.7  million  dollars  annually.   The  two 
largest  expenses  categories  are  for  residential 
development  services  and  hotel/convention  center 
services.   Here,  as  with  the  other  alternative 
development  programs,  institutional  uses  add 
significant  amounts  to  the  annual  expense  out- 
lay.  The  stabilized  institutional  expenses  are 
$275,000  each  year,  for  which  no  revenues  are 
projected. 
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niUCCT  RZVENUES  FROM  HOTEL/CONVCNTION/HOUSINa/ 

INSTITUTIONAL  ALTERNATTVC 

CHAjaxSTOWN  BITE 

I9TT-Z0Z6 

(Dollar*  Id  ThooMnda) 


TABLE  V-43 


Uf* 

1?7T 

»?7I. 

Wl 

1?80 

»?«» 

J?82 

1983 

1984 

l?85 

l?8i 

1987 

1987-2026 

1977-2026 

Reild*nlial 

0 

0 

317 

9S1 

1.S8S 

2,219 

2.833 

3,170 

3.170 

3.170 

3,170 

126.800 

144,235 

Ratall 

0 

46 

93 

119 

Z2I 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

8,840 

10,494 

Hotel /CoBTaoUon  Ccntor 

0 

0 

0 

STS 

1.749 

1,749 

1,749 

3.498 

3.498 

3.498 

3,498 

139.920 

156,536 

M*rln* 

0 

6 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

520 

630 

omca 

0 

S) 

S3 

133 

133 

133 

133 

133 

133 

133 

133 

5,320 

6.367 

laatltutlonal/Other 

_0. 

_0 

—2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

IS 

S06 

2,1(1 

3,701 

4.33S 

4,949 

7,03S 

7,035 

7,033 

7,035 

281,400 

318.262 

Praaanl  Value  of  Total 
Olacounted  at 


6  Percent 

S  Percent 

10  Percaat 


71 
67 
64 


401 
372 
346 


I.6IS 
1.471 
I.MZ 


2,609 
2.332 
Z.0S9 


2,883 
2,329 
Z.22S 


3,11S 
2,685 
2.3IS 


4,164 
3,519 
2,9S4 


3,928 
3,259 
2.712 


3,706 
3,017 
2.466 


3,496 
2,794 
2,242 


55,761 
35,979 
24,112 


78,256 
55,230 
40.658 


Soarcai   Ecaaomlce  Raeaareh  Aiaeelalat. 


POBUC  EXPENDITURES  FROM  HOTEL/CONVCNTION/HOUSINa/ 

INSTITUTIONAL  ALTERNATIVE 

CHAllLESTOWN  SITE 

1977-2026 

(Dollars  La  Thovaaado) 


TABLE  V-44 


Eapenae  Item 

Direct  Public  Servlca 
Expenaet  for 

RaildenUal 
Retail 

Hotel/Convantloa  Ceatar 
Marina 

ornca 

Inltltutlonal 
Other 

Total 

General  Admlnletrallva  Coata' 


1/ 


197T         197»         1979         1980         1981  1982         1983         1984         1985         1986         1987 


Site  UIIIIHea,  Pier  DemellUoa    1.812 
and  Repair,  Coat*  EUtarnal 
to  the  alte  2/ 


Maintenance  of  Exiatlns 
Facllltlea  3/ 


Total:  ToUl: 

1987-2026     1977-2026 


Total  Coata 


0 

0 

7S 

223 

372 

S21 

670 

722 

722 

722 

722 

28.880 

32,907 

0 

IS 

31 

62 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

2,920 

3.466 

0 

0 

0 

103 

206 

206 

206 

412 

412 

412 

412 

16.480 

I8.4J7 

0 

9 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

800 

969 

0 

11 

28 

45 

45 

4S 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

1.800 

2.154 

0 

0 

104 

183 

264 

275 

275 

275 

275 

275 

275 

11.000 

12.926 

0 

4 

26 

63 

98 

114 

129 

1S4 

154 

154 

154 

6.160 

7.056 

0 

39 

284 

699 

1,078 

1,254 

1,418 

1,701 

1,701 

1,701 

1,701 

68.040 

77.915 

0 

21 

1S3 

376 

S80 

67S 

764 

916 

916 

916 

916 

36.  640 

41.957 

1.812 

1,812 

1,811 

- 

■    - 

-     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.435 

490 

484 

455 

340 

232 

188 

144 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.333 

2,302 

2.336 

2.703 

I.41S 

1.890 

2.117 

2,326 

2,617 

2,617 

2,617 

2,617 

104.680 

127,640 

Pretcnt  VaIu*  of  CoiU 
Dltcountcd  *t 


6  P«rc«nt 

B  Percent 

10  Percent 


2,049 

1,978 

2,141 

1.974 

1,870 

1,987 

1,902 

1.770 

1,846 

1,057  1,332  1,408  1.459 
963  1,191  1,235  1.257 
879        1.067        1.086        1,085 


1.549  1.461  1,379  1.301 
1.309  1.212  1.122  1,039 
1.109       1,009  917  834 


20, 

743 

36, 

556 

13. 

384 

27, 

504 

8. 

969 

21, 

639 

I  /  General  admlnlatrative   ooat  repreaenta  realdual,   wtth  direct  public  aervlce  coata  equalling  65  percent  of  total  coata. 
T/  From  aatimaie*  by  Wallace,  Floyd,  EUenawelg,  Inc.  I  Boos,  Allso,  Hamlltoni  Bartofk-Aachmaa  Assedatas. 

-^  City  op«ratln9  expenses   incurred  to  sulntain  existing  facilltiesi  based  on  a  percentage  of  project 
coapleted.     These  costs  do  nut  Include  holding  costs  of  the  davalopasat  agency. 

Source!     As  notadi    and  Beonoad.os  Beaeareti  Assoolatas. 
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TABLE  V-45 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  ALTERNATIVE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Site  Improvement 

Access 
Institutional 

College 

College  Housing 

Museuna 

Retail 

Office /Loft 

Parking 

Open  Space 

Subtotal 
Hotel/Convention  Center 

Hotel 

Convention  Center 

Retail 

Parking 

Marina 

Open  Space 

Subtotal 
Housing 

Housing 

Community  Facilities 

Open  Space 

Subtotal 
Total 


Total  Demolition  and 
Construction  Costs 

$  379,000 


$  12,455,000 
3,907,000 
4,814.000 
519,000 
1,685,000 
1,365.000 
1.030.000 

$   25,775,000 

$   40,781,000 

5,040,000 

1,980,000 

5,828.000 

200,000 

756.000 

$   54,585.000 

$  46,304,000 

406,000 

375.000 

$   47.085,000 

$127,824,000 


Source:    Wallace,   Floyd.  EUenzweig,   Inc. 


Direct  Benefits  and  Costs  Over  the  Life  of  the 
Project. 

To  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  development  pro- 
ject, the  revenues  and  expenses  over  the  entire 
useful  life  of  the  development  must  be  determined. 
In  this  way  the  total  project  impact,  from  con- 
struction to  final  occupancy,  can  be  measured. 
In  this  analysis,  the  project  is  assumed  to  have 
a  useful  life  of  40  years,  with  development 
occurring  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  project  life.   Development  is 
assumed  to  begin  in  1977,  with  project  completion 
in  1986  and  the  useful  life  running  until  2026. 
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The  accompanying  Table  V-4  3  identifies  the 
direct  revenues  from  a  mixture  of  housing,  hotel, 
convention  center,  and  institutional  develop- 
ment of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Yard  site.   The 
revenues  are  prorated  during  the  construction 
years,  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ject completed.   The  phasing  corresponds  to 
that  discussed  earlier  under  the  marketability 
and  phasing  section.   Total  direct  revenues  in 
a  stabilized  year  are  $7,035,000,  with  revenues 
beginning  in  1979  at  $85,000.   The  total  revenues 
over  the  project  life  exceed  $318,000,000. 

To  take  into  consideration  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  revenues  and  the  occurrence  of 
expenses,  the  revenues  and  expenses  must  be 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator.   This  reduction 
or  discounting,  expresses  dollar  amount  in 
current  (1974)  dollars,  or  present  value  terms. 
The  exact  size  of  the  discount  rate  that  is 
appropriate  depends  on  many  factors,  and  is  the 
topic  of  continuing  academic  debates.   For  this 
analysis,  three  discount  rates  are  given,  varying 
from  6  to  10  percent.   For  public  projects  in- 
volving long  term  benefits  and  requiring  sub- 
stantial initial  costs,  the  6  percent  rate  is 
perhaps  most  appropriate.   At  a  discount  rate 
of  6  percent,  the  total  benefits  over   the  life 
of  the  project  are  $78,256,000. 

The  following  Table  V-44  presents  the  analysis 
of  public  expenditures  needed  for  the  mixture  of 
development  land  uses  proposed.   As  examined 
earlier,  these  costs  include  direct  public 
service  expenses,  general  administrative  costs, 
and  costs  to  maintain  the  existing  facilities 
during  the  construction  period.   In  addition 
there  are  special  site  improvement  costs  for 
utilities,  price  demolition  and  repair,  and 
resolution  of  external  access  problems.   The 
total  annual  costs  are  estimated  at  $2,617,000 
for  each  stabilized  year.   Site  improvement 
costs  amount  to  $5,435,000,  while  the  existing 
facilities  will  cost  over  $2,300,000  to  main- 
tain during  the  construction  period. 

Total  costs  over  the  life  of  the  project,  then, 
are  $127,640,000.   These  costs,  when  discounted 
at  6  percent,  amount  to  $36,556,000.   Of  note 
here  are  the  substantial  costs  for  non-revenue 
generating  uses  and  the  large  "front  end" 
costs  for  site  improvements.   These  costs 
reduce  the  sizable  benefits  produced  by  the 
other  land  uses  in  the  program. 
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An  alternative  approach  is  to  delete  the  site 
improvement  costs  from  the  analysis  because  these 
costs  are  capital  and  not  operating  costs.   These 
costs  would  be  born  by  the  development  group  or 
as  city  capital  costs  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  development  process.   When  this  adjustment  is 
made  the  public  expenditures  over  the  life  of  the 
project  are  as  follows: 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  ITEM        12  2,20  5,000 

Present  Value  of  Costs 

Discounted  at  6%  31,633,000 

8%  22,810,000 

10%  19,151,000 

These  two  approaches  give  benefit/cost  ratios 
of  2.4  6  without  site  improvements  and  2.14  with 
site  improvements,  discounted  at  6%.   The  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  is  derived  by  dividing  total  project 
revenue  by  total  project  expenditures. 


Employment  and  Payrolls 

In  addition  to  the  direct  tax  revenue  benefits 
occurring  to  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Naval  Yard,  the  project  will 
contribute  additional  indirect  benefits  to 
the  regional  economy.   There  will  be  benefits 
generated  by  the  construction-related  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  during  development  phasing, 
and  also  benefits  from  the  operational  or 
permanent  employment  opportunities  created. 
These  benefits,  in  turn,  influence  and  expand 
the  entire  regional  economy.   Further,  the 
expenditures  made  on  the  site  increase  regional 
income  and  employment  through  the  multiple 
effect.   Not  all  benefits  can  be  quantified. 
Nonetheless,  this  section  identifies  and  out- 
lines the  types  and  magnitudes  of  benefits 
derived  from  the  reuse  of  the  Boston  Naval  Yard. 

The  development  of  the  Naval  Yard  will  create 
employment  opportunities  both  during  construction 
and  throughout  the  operational  life  of  the 
facilities.   The  magnitude  of  the  employment 
and  resultant  payrolls  generated  will  vary 
with  the  specific  components  of  the  develop- 
ment alternatives.   The  following  sub-sections 
of  the  section  outline  the  absolute  and  relative 
units  of  the  various  package  in  terms  of  con- 
struction and  operational  employment  created. 
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TABLE   V-46 

CONSTRUCTION  RELATED  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


1977  -   1986 


Average 
Total  Annual 


Total  Costs  for  Demolition,   Rehabilitation,  $127,824       $12,782 

and  New  Construction  (in  thousands)  J.' 

Construction  Related  Payroll 

(in  thousands)!/  $   57,521        $    5,752 

Jobs  at  $13,000  per  Man-Year-'  4,425  443 


1/     Includes  utility  and  pier  improvement  costs  of  $5,435,000,    broken 
^own  as  follows:     site  utilities  ($3,450,000);  pier  demolition  ($180,  000); 
pier  repair  ($1,085,000);  and  transportation  costs  external  to  the  site 
($720,000). 

2/      Equal  to  45%  of  construction  expenditures. 

3/      Average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  1972  was  $11,  181,    ac- 
"cording  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security:   1974  rate 
reflects  inflation  and  real  wage  rate  growth. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


Development  Costs.   Prior  to  an  examination  of 
employment  generation,  the  development  costs 
for  housing,  hotel,  convention  center,  and  in- 
stitutional development  must  be  estimated. 
Subsequent  estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
ject depend  on  the  extent  of  these  expenditures. 
As  shown  on  the  accompanying  table  (V-4  5) , 
development  costs  for  the  entire  mixture  of  land 
uses  are  estimated  at  $127,824,000.   These 
costs  estimates  include  demolition,  rehabil- 
itation, and  new  construction  within  the  site 
itself.   Other  costs  not  listed  here  would 
also  be  insured  to  improve  the  site  in  general, 
increase  transportation  access,  and  provide 
utilities.   These  additional  costs  are  included 
in  the  analysis  that  follows. 

Construction-related  Employment.   The  on-site 
construction-related  employment  is  estimated 
based  on  the  total  construction  expenditures  of 
the  project.   Based  on  experience,  construction- 
related  payrolls  have  equalled  approximately 
45  percent  of  direct  construction  costs.   This 
total  payroll  figure  can  be  converted  to  an 
estimation   of  the  number  of  construction  jobs 
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generated  by  assuming  an  average  wage  per 
construction  worker.   The  Massachusetts  Div- 
ision of  Eanployment  Security  has  determined  the 
average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in 
Massachusetts.   After  adjusting  this  figure  to 
reflect  both  inflation  and  growth  in  real  income, 
the  resultant  average  wage,  used  in  the  analysis, 
is  $13,000  per  year. 

The  construction  period  is  taken  at  10  years. 
The  number  of  jobs  per  non-year  can  then  be 
computed  on  a  total  and  average  annual  basis. 
This  analysis  is  performed  on  the  following 
Table  V-46,  yielding  a  total  of  4,425  jobs 
created  during  the  entire  construction  period 
of  the  hotel/convention  center/housing  project. 
This  total   converts  to  443  jobs  per  year. 

Operational-related  Employment.   Employment 
and  payroll  generated  as  a  result  of  the  operatic 
of  the  permanent  mixture  of  facilities  cannot 
be  determined  precisely  until  the  specific 
tenants  and  the  exact  sizing  parameters  and  oper- 
ating procedures  are  established.   Nonetheless, 
certain  planning  standards  and  utilization  data 
from  similar  land  use  facilities  are  available 
for  estimating  operational  employment.   These 
standards  generally  relate  employment  to  space 
usage.   Applying  these  standards  to  the  separate 
components  of  the  housing/convention  center 
and  hotel  development  under  consideration 
yields  the  operational  data  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing table  {V-4  7) ,  as  shown,  the  project  creates 
1,185  permanent  employment  opportunities.   The 
total  yearly  payroll  from  these  jobs  is  over 
$10  million. 

The  Employment  Multiplier.   The  multiplier  is  an 
economic  phenomenon  created  when  outside  or  new 
dollars  are  injected  into  the  economy.   The 
multiplier  identifies  how  many  times  each  new 
dollar  is  spent  and  respent  within  the  local 
economy.   The  magnitude  of  the  multiplier  is 
contingent  upon  the  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  the  area.   The  impact  of  construction  and 
operational  employment  on  the  regional  economy 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  employment 
multiplier. 

The  employment  multiplier  quantifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  one-limit  charge  in  basic 
employment  and  the  resultant  charge  in  support- 
ive employment  in  the  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.   An  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  employ- 
ment multiplier  was  done  by  Eliahu  Romanoff 
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TABLE   V-4  7 


OPERATIONAL  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLES  TOWN 


Use Total  Yearly  Payroll—  Number  of  Jobs  Generated  — 


Convention  Center 

$        375.000 

50 

Hotel 

$    1,438.000 

206 

Retail 

$  2.163,000 

309 

Marina 

$        175,000 

25 

Office 

$    5.950,000 

595 

Total 

$10,101,000 

1,185 

Y]     For  standards  used  for  job  and  payroll  generation  data,   see  computa- 
Tions  of  direct  revenues. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   V-48 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIER 
HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Regional 

Spending 

Construction  Related  Impact 

Employment 

Total                                                       4. 425 

Annual                                                         443 

Payroll 

Total 

$57,521,000 

Annual 

$    5,752,000 

Operational  Impact  (Annual) 

Employment                                                  1.  185 

Payroll 

$10,101,000 

Multiplier  Effect  (at  2.  5) 

From  Construction  Payrolls  — 

$11,  504. C 

From  Operational          ,  , 
Employment  Payrolls- 

$20, 202. C 

T7     Assuming  take-home  pay  represents  80%  of  payrolls. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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of  the  Regional  Science  Research  Center  for 
the  Lowell  metropolitan  area.   The  employment 
multiplier  was  found  to  be  2.52.   In  Romanoff's 
words,  "...for  each  employee  directly  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  construction- 
related  envestments,  a  total  of  2.52  employees 
will  be  required  in  the  City,  where  1.52  em- 
ployees represent  the  added  indirect  labor 
requirements  addociated  with  the  program"   Other 
employment  multiplier  estimates  for  Mass  trans- 
it construction  and  highway  construction  have 
resulted  in  multipliers  of  basically  similar 
magnitudes.   Since  multipliers  tend  to  increase 
in  a  more  urbanized  and  interdependent  economy, 
the  estimate  used  here  of  an  employment  multiplier 
of  2.5  is  regarded  as  realistic. 

Using  this  figure,  the  effect  of  the  employ- 
ment multiplier  on  the  housing,  convention 
cneter,  and  hotel  program  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  table  (V-4  8) .   The  annual  impact 
from  construction  payrolls  is  $11,504,000, 
while  the  impact  from  operational  payrolls  is 
$20,202,000. 

Site  Preparation  Costs  of  the  Project.  The  pur- 
chaser will  incur  costs  to  prepare  the  Charles- 
town  site  for  development.  These  costs  include 
capital  costs  such  as  utilities,  pier  improvements, 
demolition  costs,  improving  access  to  the  site,  and 
operating  costs  such  as  maintaining  the  existing 
buildings  until  redevelopment  can  take  place. 
These  site  preparation  costs  are  broken  down  as 
follows : 

Site  utilities  3,450,000 

Pier  demolition  180,000 

Pier  repair  1,085,000 

Access  external  to  site  720,000 

Internal  access  379,000 

Building  demolition  3,863,000 


Total  $    9,677,000 

The  costs  of  preparing  the  site  for  full  scale 
development  should  be  weighed  when  considering 
the  attractiveness  of  the  site  for  reuse. 

These  costs  do  not  include  costs  associated  with 
holding  the  property  until  reuse  occurs.   These 
costs  would  be  substantial  and  would  include  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  security  and  insurance  costs. 
It  is  likely  that  these  costs  would  be  about  $.45  a 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  per  year  for  comparable  space, 
or  $625,000  per  year. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  A 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


Development  Concept 

Both  alternatives  proposed  for  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Annex  involve  primarily  industrial  use. 
The  industrial  park  program  envisions  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  square  feet  of  rehabilitated 
and  new  industrial  space.   The  new  construction 
would  constitute  30  percent  of  the  total  space. 
Other  supporting  land  uses  are  described  else- 
where in  this  report. 


Compatibility  of  the  Use 
Since  the  entire  site  will  be 
trial  use,  the  compatibility 
the  site  depends  on  the  speci 
firms  locating  on  the  site, 
industries  could  be  compatibl 
in  a  well-conceived  and  execu 
The  character  of  South  Boston 
versely  influenced  by  a  prope 
dustrial  park.   Nonetheless, 
cess  for  the  industrial  park 
evaluation  of  the  industry's 
in  the  community. 


elevated  to  indus- 
of  the  uses  within 
fie  industries  and 
A  wide  variety  of 
e  with  each  other 
ted  industrial  park, 

would  not  be  ad- 
rly  designed  in- 
the  selection  pro- 
should  include  an 
compatibility  with- 


Marketability  and  Phasing 

The  likely  market  support  for  industrial  space 
at  South  Boston  depends  on  market  conditions  at 
the  time  of  development.   Recent  activity  in  in- 
dustrial and  warehousing  markets  are  given  in 
data  in  Tables  V-49  thru  V-51. 

The  square  footage  of  building  permits  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area  for  the  past  two  years 
has  averaged  over  two  million  square  feet  per 
year,  according  to  the  Commercial  Construction 
Markets  Survey.   The  great  majority  of  this  space 
has  been  added  in  those  communities  bordering 
Route  12  8  with  over  1.6  million  square  feet  of 
industrial  and  distribution  space  per  year  added 
in  these  communities  over  the  last  decade. 

Another  indicator  of  activity  in  the  industrial 
market  is  the  amount  of  unleased  space  available. 
The  square  footage  of  warehousing,  manufacturing, 
and  research  and  development  space  is  presented 
in  Table  V-50,  along  with  the  percentage  of  to- 
tal space  available  which  was  located  within  the 
City.   The  December,  19  7  3  data  reveal  a  reversal 
of  the  generally  upward  trend  in  warehousing 
space  available,  with  947,000  square  feet  on 
the  market.   Over  26  percent  of  all  warehousing 
space  available  in  the  metropolitan  area  was 
located  within  Boston. 
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INDICATORS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY, 

BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

OCTOBER,    1972  -  OCTOBER,    1973 


TABLE    V-49 


Category 

Square  Feet  -  Permits 
for  Year,   as  of 

Square  Feet  Under 
Construction,   as  of 

Existing  Stock 


Oct..    1972 
1,755,000 

1,771,000 
89,500,000 


Oct.,    1973 
2,498,000 

2,374,000 
91,500,000 


Change 
743,000 

603,000 
2,000,000 


Note:      Area  includes  Suffolk  County;  parts  of  Essex,    Middlesex,    Norfolk, 
and  Plymouth  Counties. 

Source:    Comnaercial  Construction  Markets  Survey. 

TABLE  V-50 


SQUARE  FEET  AND  PERCENT  OF  AVAILABLE  INDUSTRIAL  SPACE 
IN  METROPOLITAN  AREA  LOCATED  WITHIN  BOSTON 

Research 
Warehousing  Manufacturing 


Survey  Date 
June  1,    1971 

December  1,    1971 

J\ine  1,    1972 

December  1,    1972 

June  1.    1973 

December  1,    1973 


Percent  Percent 

.  Sq.    Ft.           of  Sq.   Ft.            of 

Available     Metro  Available      Metro 

697,678      26.0%  1,115,618     30.4% 

833,485       24.1%  996,375     24.7% 


789,874      21.3% 

821,338       19.4% 

1,096,138       31.3% 


946,613      26.1% 

Source:    Ryan,    Elliott  and  Company,   Inc.  ;  and 
Economics  Research  Associates. 


821,090  24.7% 

749,650  29.4% 

737,760  37.8% 

463. 736  25.  4% 


and  Deve 

Lopment 

Sq.    Ft. 
Available 

Percent 

of 

Metro 

60,500 

4.  1% 

116,000 

7.9% 

125, 200 

9.2% 

91,000 

8.0% 

76,800 

6.9% 

110.000       11.1% 


SUMMARY  OF  INDUS 
CITY  OF  BOSTON, 

TRIAL  CUNSTRUCTIUl 
I960  THROUGH  1971 

^             TABLE  V-51 

Calendar 
Year 

Constructio 

n  Activity 

Warehouse /Dis 

(s.f. ) 

tribut 

ion 

Manufacturing 
(s.f.) 

Total  5 
(s.i 

space 

■.  ) 

1960 

0 

0 

0 

1961 

40, 300 

172,900 

213, 

200 

1962 

300,000 

65,816 

365, 

816 

1963 

0 

260,000 

.  260, 

000 

1964 

134,200 

45,000 

179, 

200 

1965 

71,808 

49,036 

120, 

844 

1966 

407,400 

223,194 

630, 

594 

1967 

0 

0 

0 

1968 

896,110 

0 

896, 

110 

1969 

44, 000 

103,412 

147, 

412 

1970 

67,500 

0 

67, 

500 

1971 

0 

- 

0 

0 

Total  Construction 

1960-1971                       1,961,318 

919.358 

2,880, 

676 

Average  Annual 

Construction: 

1960-1971  163,443 

Source,:    Ryan,   Elliott  and  Company. 


76,613 


240, 056 
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Manufacturing  space  available  in  Boston  has  de- 
clined substantially,  with  the  recovery  of  such 
industries  as  electronics  largely  responsible. 
As  of  June  1,  1971,  over  1,115,000  square  feet 
of  manufacturing  space  was  available  within  Bos- 
ton, representing  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
space  available  in  the  metropolitan  area.   The 
December  1,  1973,  Ryan,  Elliott  report  listed 
463,736  square  feet  available,  or  considerably 
less  than  half  the  level  of  30  months  previously. 
Research  and  development  space  has  continued  to 
be  available  in  modest  amounts,  with  the  vast 
majority  of  space  being  offered  outside  of  Boston 

A  summary  of  industrial  construction  activity 
in  Boston  is  given  in  Table  V-51.  A  total  of 
2,880,000  square  feet  was  constructed  in  Boston 
during  the  1960-1971  period,  representing  an 
average  construction  level  of  240,000  square 
feet  annually.   Of  this  total,  however,  only 
919,000  square  feet  were  manufacturing  space, 
or  an  average  of  less  than  77,000  square  feet 
per  year. 

PROJECT  PHASING.    The  attainment  of  complete 
occupancy  of  the  industrial  space  will  require 
a  vigorous  marketing  effort,  since  the  market 
for  industrial  space  in  Boston  has  not  been 
strong  in  recent  years.   Multiple  tenants  will 
have  to  be  found,  and  the  entire  development 
package  made  attractive  enough  to  lure  potential 
users  from  going  to  other  sites.   Economics  Re- 
search Associates      assumes  a  six  year  leasing 
period  from  the  time  space  is  available  for  oc- 
cupancy until  all  available  space  at  Charlestown 
occupied.   This  absorption  pace,  including  some 
marketing  prior  to  the  actual  availability  of 
space,  represents  an  average  annual  absorption 
of  between  150,000  to  200,000  square  feet  per 
year.   This  scale  of  marketing  requires  the  cre- 
ation of  a  dynamic  industrial  marketing  effort. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  depending  on  the  final 
development  packages  assembled,  there  may  be  com- 
petition for  industrial  users  of  space  between 
the  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  Navy  yards  sites. 
This  factor  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
in  planning  and  developing  the  two  sites. 

Annual  Direct  Revenues  At  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  revenues  from  the  industrial 
park  alternative  have  been  calculated  for  a  sta- 
bilized year,  when  the  project  is  completed. 
The  data  on  revenue  sources  and  computation 
techniques  presented  earlier  form  the  basis 
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for  these  revenue  estimates.   These  revenues 
are  presented  on  the  accompanying  table,  broken 
down  by  revenue  source  for  industrial  land  use. 
As  shown  on  Table  v-52,  total  direct  revenues 
from  the  industrial  park  development  package  ex- 
ceed $1,400,000  annually.   Within  this  alterna- 
tive as  with  the  others,  the  importance  of  the 
property  tax  in  generating  revenue  for  the  City 
is  evident.   Over  $1,275,000  in  annual  revenues 
come  from  the  property  tax. 

Annual  Expenses  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  expenses  for  the  industrial 
park  development  also  are  presented  on  Table 
V-52.  This  data  is  derived  using  public  service 
cost  data  for  Boston  jurisdictions,  as  described 
earlier.   The  total  annual  expenses  for  direct 
public  service  costs  are  approximately  $408,000. 

Direct  Benefits  and  Costs  Over  the  Life  of  the 
Project 

To  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  development  proj- 
ect, the  revenues  and  expenses  over  the  entire 
useful  life  of  the  development  must  be  determined. 
In  this  way,  the  total  project  impact,  from  con- 
struction to  final  occupancy,  can  be  measured. 
In  this  analysis,  the  project  is  assumed  to  have 
a  useful  life  of  40  years,  with  development  oc- 
curring in  the  10  years  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  project  life.   Development  is  assumed  to 
begin  in  1977,  with  project  completion  in  1986 
and  the  useful  life  running  until  2,026. 

Table  v-52  identifies  the  direct  revenues  from 
industrial  park  development  of  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Annex  site.   The  revenues  are  prorated 
during  the  construction  years ,  according  to  the 
percentage  of  the  project  completed.   The  phasing 
corresponds  to  that  discussed  earlier  under  the 
marketability  and  phasing  section.   Total  direct 
revenues  in  a  stabilized  year  are  $1,448,000, 
with  revenues  beginning  in  1979  at  $249,000. 
The  total  revenues  over  the  project  life  ex- 
ceed $66  ,000  ,000  . 

To  take  into  consideration  the  timing  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  revenues  and  the  occurrence  of  expenses, 
the  revenues  and  expenses  must  be  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator.   This  reduction,  or  dis- 
counting, expresses  dollar  amount  in  current 
(1974)  dollars,  or  present  value  terms.   The 
exact  size  of  the  discount  rate  that  is  appro- 
priate depends  on  many  factors  and  is  the  topic 
of  continuing  academic  debate.   For  this  analysis. 
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OaCCT  RCVCNUBS  AND  PUBUC  irXPENDITURES  FROM  INDUSTRUL  PARK  ALTERNATIVE 

SOUTH  BOSTON  SITE 

1977.2026 
(Thouaftndi  of  Dollsri) 


TABLE   V-53 


1977 
0 


tnduitry 

Praianl  Valu«  DltcottBt*d  «t 

6  percaot  0 

8  percant  0 

10  parcCDt  0 

EKpcn»g  Ilerrt 

Olract  Public  SarTic*  Espaoaa  lor 

Induitry  0 

Other  0 

Total  0 

1/  n 


General  Admlnletrfttlva  Coata- 


0 


249        iOO 


197  374 
18)  )40 
170        JIO 


64 
6 


70 
38 


128 
13 

141 
76 


1981 
749 


192 

19 

211 


1982 
998 


528  664 

472  S82 

423  312 


236 
26 

282 
IS2 


1983 
1.248 


320 
32 

332 
190 


1984 
1,448 


783  8S7 

674  724 

382  614 


371 

37 

408 
220 


1983 
1,448 


371 
37 

408 
220 


1986 
1.448 


809  763 

671  621 

358  508 


371 
37 


408 
220 


Totili 
1987      1987-2026 

1,448        57.920 


371 
37 

408 
220 


14.840 
1,480 


ToUti 
1977.2026 


66,008 


720  11,477  16.452 
575  7.406  11.673 
461    4.963      8.640 


16.913 
I,  687 


16.320  18.600 

8.800  10.030 


•  nd  Repair 


Maintenance  of  Eatattng 
Facllltlia  3/ 


Total  Coita 


1,  013 
2.800 


Praaant  Value  of  Coata  Dlacoxiatad  at 


6  percent 
8  percent 
10  percent 


2.492 
2,401 
2,  314 


1.013 
2,800 


2.  331 
2.223 
2,  104 


1,786 
8^9 


2,733        881 


2,165  658 
2,009  600 
1,867        547 


489 
814 


313 
749 


574  498 
513  437 
459     384 


140 
682 


0 

626 


428  372 
368  314 
318     266 


0 

628 


0 

628 


351     331 

291     269 
242     220 


0 

628 


312  4,978 
249  3.212 
200    2.152 


38.463 


15. 198 
12.637 
10.87) 


1/  General  adirtlnlatratlva  coat  repreaanta  reaidual.  with  direct  public  aervica  coata  equaling  65  percent  of  total  coata. 
2/  Trom  eatimatea  by  Wallace,   Floyd,   EUanawalg,   Inc.;  Booa.AUan,   Hamilton;  Barton. Aachman. 
3/  City  operating  aicpanaca   Incurrad   to  aalntaln  axlitlng   taellltlcsi    baaad  on  a  parcantag* 
of  projact  coaplatad.      Thaaa  coata  do  not  includa  holding  ooata  of  tha  davalopvMnt  agancy. 


•ouroai     Aa  notad*   and  Bcono«lca  toaaaroh  Aaaoclat«a. 


three  discount  rates  are  given,  varying  from  6 
to  10  percent.   For  public  projects  involving 
long  term  benefits  and  requiring  substantial 
initial  costs,  the  6  percent  rate  is  perhaps 
most  appropriate.   At  a  discount  rate  of  6  per- 
cent, the  total  benefits  over  the  life  of  the 
project  are  $16,452,000. 

The  same  table  presents  the  analysis  of  public 
expenditures  needed  for  the  industrial  park  de- 
velopment.  As  examined  earlier,  these  costs  in- 
clude direct  public  service  expenses,  general 
administrative  costs,  and  costs  to  maintain  the 
existing  facilities  during  the  construction  pe- 
riod.  In  addition,  there  are  special  site  im- 
provement costs  for  utilities,  pier  demolition 
and  repair,  and  resolution  of  external  access 
problems.   The  total  annual  costs  are  estimated 
at  $628,000  for  each  stabilized  year.   Site  im- 
provement costs  amount  to  $5,360,000,  while  the 
existing  facilities  will  cost  over  $4,470,000 
to  maintain  during  the  construction  period. 

Total  costs  over  the  life  of  the  project,  then, 
are  $38,463,000.   These  costs,  when  discounted 
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at  6  percent,  amount  to  $15,198,000.   Of  note 
here  are  the  substantial  "front  end"  costs  for 
site  improvements.   These  costs  reduce  the 
sizable  benefits  produced  by  the  industrial 
sectors . 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  delete  the  site 
improvement  costs  from  the  analysis  because 
these  costs  are  capital  and  not  operating 
costs.   These  costs  would  be  borne  by  the 
development  group  or  as  city  capital  costs 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  development 
process.   When  this  adjustment  is  made  the 
public  expenditures  over  the  life  of  the  project 
are  as  follows: 


TOTAL  EXPENSE  ITEM  3  3,10  3,000 

Present  Value  of  Costs 

Discounted  at  6%  10,550,000 

8%  8,198,000 

10%  6,629,000 


These  two  approaches  give  benefit/cost  ratios 
of  1.52  without  site  improvements  and  1.0  8 
with  site  improvements,  discounted  at  6%.  The 
benefit/cost  ratio  is  derived  by  dividing 
total  project  revenue  by  total  project 
expenditures. 

Employment  and  Payrolls 

In  addition  to  the  direct  revenue  benefits 
accruing  to  the  City  of  Boston  from  the 
development  of  the  South  Boston  site,  the 
project  will  contribute  additional  indirect 
benefits  to  the  regional  economy.   There  will 
be  benefits  generated  by  the  construction- 
related  employment  and  payrolls  during  devel- 
opment phasing,  and  also  benefits  from  the 
operational  or  permanent  employment  opportu- 
nities created.   These  benefits,  in  turn, 
influence  and  expand  the  entire  regional 
economy.   Further,  the  expenditures  made  on 
the  site  increase  regional  income  and  employ- 
ment through  the  multiplier  effect.   Not  all 
benefits  can  be  quantified.   Nonetheless, 
this  section  identifies  and  outlines  the 
types  and  magnitudes  of  benefits  derived  from 
the  reuse  of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex 
site  for  industrial  park  development. 

The  development  of  the  South  Boston  site  will 
create  employment  opportunities  both  during 
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DEVELOPMENT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  TABLE   V-53 

INDUSTRIAL  PARK  ALTERNATIVE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 

Total  Demolition  and 
Site  Improvement  Conatruction  Coats 

Access  $      723,000 

Industrial 

Industry  $5,957,000 

Support  Buildings  83,  OOP 

Subtotal  $6,040,  000 

Total  $6,763,000 


Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   EUenzweig,   Inc. 


TABLE   V-54 


CONSTRUCTION  RELATED  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 

1977  -  1986 


Average 
Total  Annual 


Total  Costs  for  Demolition,    Rehabilitation, 

and  New  Construction  (in  thousands)  J.'  $12,123  $1,212 

Construction  Related  Payroll 

(in  thousands)  2/  ^  j   5,455  $       546 

3  / 
Jobs  at  $13,000  per  Man-Year-  420  42 


1/      Includes  utility  and  pier  improvement  costs  of  $5,  360,  000,   broken 
3own  as  follows:     pier  demolition  ($1,  120,  000);  pier  repair  ($1,  350,  000); 
bulkhead  repair  ($1,100,000);  site  utilities  ($1,790,000). 
2/      Equal  to  45%  of  construction  expenditures. 

T/      Average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  1972  was  $11,  181,   ac- 
"cording  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security;   1974  rate 
reflects  inflation  and  real  wage  rate  growth. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 

TABLE   V-55 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIER 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 

Regional 
Employment  Payrolls  Spending 

Construction  Related  Impact 

Employment 

Total 

Annual 

Payroll 

Total 

Annual 

Operational   Impact  (Annual) 

Employment  2,089 

Payroll  $21,935,000 

Multiplier  Effect  (at  2.  5) 

From  Construction  Payrolls—  $    1,092,000 

From  Operational  Payrolls—  $43,870,000 

T7      Assuming  take-home  pay  represents  80%  of  payrolls. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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420 

42 

$   5,455,000 

$        546,000 

construction  and  throughout  the  operational  life 
of  the  facilities.   The  magnitude  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  resultant  payrolls,  will  vary  with  the 
specific  components  of  the  development  alterna- 
tives.  The  following  sub-sections  outline  the 
relative  merits  of  the  industrial  park  develop- 
ment alternative  in  terms  of  construction  and 
operation  employment  created. 

Development  Costs.   Prior  to  an  examination  of 
employment  generation,  the  development  costs  for 
an  industrial  park  development  must  be  estimated. 
Subsequent  estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  project 
depend  on  the  extent  of  these  expenditures.   As 
shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-53,  development 
costs  for  the  entire  redevelopment  program  are 
estimated  at  $6,763,000.   These  cost  estimates 
include  demolition,  rehabilitation,  and  new  con- 
struction within  the  site  itself.   Other  costs 
not  listed  here  would  also  be  incurred  to  im- 
prove the  site  in  general  and  provide  utilities. 
These  additional  costs  are  included  in  the  anal- 
ysis that  follows. 

Construction- Related  Employment.   The  on-site 
construction-related  employment  is  estimated 
based  on  the  total  construction  expenditures 
of  the  project.   Based  on  experience,  construc- 
tion-related payrolls  have  equalled  approximately 
45  percent  of  direct  construction  costs.   This 
total  payroll  figure  can  be  converted  to  an  es- 
timation of  the  number  of  construction  jobs  gen- 
erated by  assuming  an  average  wage  per  construc- 
tion worker.   The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  has  determined  the  average  wage 
in  the  construction  industry  in  Massachusetts. 
After  adjusting  this  figure  to  reflect  both  in- 
flation and  growth  in  real  income,  the  resultant 
average  wage,  used  in  this  analysis,  is  $13,000 
per  year. 

The  construction  period  is  taken  at  10  years . 
The  number  of  jobs  per  non-year  can  then  be  com- 
pduted  on  a  total  and  average  annual  basis.   This 
analysis  is  performed  on  the  following  Table  V-54, 
yielding  a  total  of  420  jobs  created  during  the 
entire  construction  period  of  the  industrial  park 
project.   This  total  converts  to  42  jobs  per  year. 

Operational-Related  Employment.   Employment  and 
payrolls  generated  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  industrial  facilities  cannot  be  determined 
precisely  until  the  specific  tenants  and  the  ex- 
act sizing  parameters  and  operating  procedures 
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are  established.   Nonetheless,  certain  planning 
standards  and  stabilization  data  from  similar 
land  use  facilities  are  available  for  estimating 
operational  employment.   These  standards  general- 
ly relate  employment  to  space  usage.   Applying 
these  standards  to  the  separate  components  of 
the  industrial  development  under  consideration 
yields  the  operation  data  presented  here.   The 
project  creates  nearly  2,100  permanent  employ- 
ment opportunities.   The  total  yearly  payroll 
from  these  jobs  is  nearly  $22  million. 

The  Employment  Multiplier.   The  multiplier  is 
an  economic  phenomenon  created  when  outside  or 
new  dollars  are  injected  into  the  economy.   The 
multiplier  identifies  how  many  times  each  new 
dollar  is  spent  and  respent  within  the  local 
economy.   The  magnitude  of  the  multiplier  is 
contingent  upon  the  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  the  area.   The  impact  of  construction  and 
operational  employment  on  the  regional  economy 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  employment  mul- 
tiplier. 

The  employment  multiplier  quantifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  one-unit  change  in  basic  em- 
ployment and  the  resultant  change  in  supportive 
employment  in  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
An  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  employment  multi- 
plier was  done  by  Eliahu  Romanoff  of  the  Regional 
Science  Research  Center  for  the  Lowell  metropoli- 
tan area.   The  employment  multiplier  was  found 
to  be  2.52.   In  Romanoff's  words,  "...for  each 
employee  directly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  construction- related  invest- 
ments, a  total  of  2.52  employees  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  City,  where  1.5  2  employees  repre- 
sent the  added  indirect  labor  requirements  asso- 
ciated with  the  program."   Other  employment  mul- 
tiplier estimates  for  mass  transit  construction 
and  highway  construction  have  resulted  in  mul- 
tipliers of  basically  similar  magnitudes.   Since 
multipliers  tend  to  increase  in  a  more  urbanized 
and  interdependent  economy,  the  estimate  used 
here  of  an  employment  multiplier  of  2.5  is  re- 
garded as  realistic. 

Using  this  figure,  the  effect  of  the  employment 
multiplier  on  the  industrial  park  program  is 
whoen  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-55.   The  an- 
nual impact  from  construction  payrolls  in 
$1,09  2,000,  while  the  impact  from  operational 
payrolls  is  $43,870,000. 
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site  Preparation  Costs  of  the  Project.  The  pur- 
chaser will  incur  costs  to  prepare  the  South  Boston 
site  for  development.   These  costs  include  capital 
costs  such  as  utilities,  pier  improvements,  demoli- 
tion costs,  bulkhead   repair,  and  operating  costs 
such  as  maintaining  the  existing  buildings  until 
redevelopment  can  take   place.   These  capital  costs 
are  broken  down  as  follows: 

Site  Utilities  $1,790,000 

Pier  Demolition  $1,120,000 

Pier  Repair  $1,350,000 

Bulkhead  Repair  $1,100,000 

Internal  Access  $   723,000 

Building  Demolition  $   858,000 

Total  $6,941,000 

These  costs  of  preparing  the  site  for  industrial 
park  development  should  be  weighed  when  considering 
the  attractiveness  of  the  site  for  reuse. 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  costs  associated 
with  holding  the  property  until  reuse  occurs. 
These  costs  would  be  substantial  and  would  include 
management,  maintenance,  security  and  insurance 
costs.   It  is  likely  that  these  costs  would  be  about 
$.45  a  sq .  ft.  of  floor  area  per  year  for  comparable 
space,  or  $383,000  per  year. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
PACKAGE  B 
CONTAINER  PORT/ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 


Development  Concept 

Another  proposal  for  the  South  Boston  Naval 
annex  site  involves  a  mixture  of  industry 
and  a  container  port.   The  container  port  is 
treated  here  as  neither  a  revenue  nor  an 
expense  item  for  the  City.   Any  impact  the 
container  port  might  have  would  require  a 
detailed  investigation  and  analysis  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  assignment.  The  industrial 
space  includes  750,000  square  feet  of  rehab- 
ilitated space  and  230,000  square  feet  of  new 
construction.   Other  uses  would  be  in  support 
of  the  industrial  uses  and  are  examined  else- 
where in  this  report. 

Compatibility  of  the  Use 

Industrial  use  would  appear  to  be  compatible 
with  container  port  use  as  well  as  other 
adjacent  uses  in  the  immediate  South  Boston 
area.   Within  the  industrial  land  use  element 
itself,  the  compatibility  of  the  industrial 
lises  depends  on  their  operating  procedures  and 
physical  placement  within  the  site.   While 
most  industrial  uses  would  be  mutually  com- 
patible, this  issue  should  be  addressed  as 
specific  industrial  uses  are  identified. 
Further,  the  industry  seeking  space  in  South 
Boston  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
compatibility  within  the  community. 

Marketability  and  Phasing 

The  likely  market  support  for  industrial  space 
at  South  Boston  depends  on  market  conditions 
at  the  time  of  development,  which  is  still 
several  years  in  the  future. 

This  project  would  have  less  industrial  space 
to  be  marketed  and  would  therefore,  require 
less  time  to  market.   However,  the  attainment 
of  complete  occupancy  of  the  industrial  space 
will  still  require  a  vigorous  marketing  effort. 
Multiple  tenants  will  likely  have  to  be  found 
and  the  entire  development  package  made 
attractive  enough  to  lure  potential  users  from 
going  to  other  sites.   Economic  Research 
Associates  has  assumed  a  five  year  leasing  period 
from  the  time  space  is  available  for  occupancy 
until  all  available  space  at  South  Boston  is 
occupied.   This  absorption  pace,  including  some 
marketing  prior  to  the  actual  availability  of 
space,  represents  an  average  annual  absorption 
of  between  150,000  to  200,000  square  feet  per 
year.   This  scale  of  marketing  requires  the  cre- 
ation of  a  dynamic  industrial  environment  not 
presently  found  in  the  area.   It  should  be  noted 
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that,  depending  on  the  final  development  package 
assembled,  there  may  be  competition  for  industrial 
users  of  space  between  South  Boston  and  Charles- 
town.   This  factor  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  planning  and  developing  the  two 
sites. 

Annual  Direct  Revenues  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  revenues  from  the  mixed  indus- 
trial alternative  have  been  calculated  for  a 
stabilized  year,  when  the  project  is  completed. 
The  data  on  revenue  sources  and  computation 
techniques  presented  earlier  form  the  basis  for 
these  revenue  estimates.   These  revenues  are 
presented  on  the  accompanying  table,  broken 
down  by  revenue  source  for  industrial  land  use. 
As  shown  on  Table  V-56,  total  direct  revenues 
from  the  mixed  industrial  development  package 
exceed  $1,200,000  annually.   Within  this  alter- 
native, as  with  the  others,  the  importance  of 
the  property  tax  in  generating  revenue  for  the 
City  is  evident.   Over  $1  million  in  annual 
revenues  comes  from  the  property  tax. 

Annual  Expenses  at  Project  Completion 
The  annual  direct  expenses  for  the  mixed 
industrial  development  are  presented  on  the 
same  table.   This  data  is  derived  using  public 
services  cost  data  for  Boston  jurisdiction,  as 
described  earlier.   The  total  annual  expenses 
for  direct  public  service  costs  are  approxi- 
mately $345,000. 

Direct  Benefits  and  Costs  Over  the  Life  of  the 
Project 

To  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  development 
project,  the  revenues  and  expenses  over  the 
entire  useful  life  of  the  development  must  be 
determined.   In  this  way  the  total  project 
impact,  from  construction  to  final  occupancy, 
can  be  measured.   In  this  analysis,  the  pro- 
ject is  assumed  to  have  a  useful  life  of  40 
years,  with  development  occurring  in  the  10 
years  prededing  the  beginning  of  the  project 
life.   Development  is  assumed  to  begin  in  1977, 
with  project  completion  in  1986  and  the  useful 
life  running  until  2026. 

This  accompanying  table  identifies  the  direct 
revenues  from  mixed  industrial  development 
of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  site.   The  re- 
venues prorated  during  the  construction  year, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  the  project 
completed.   The  phasing  corresponds  to  that 
discussed  earlier  under  the  marketability  and 
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MRCCT  MCVENUaS  AND  PVBLK:  EXPCNDITURJCS  FROM  MIXED  INDUBTIUAi.  ALTERNATTVE 

SOUTH  BOSTON  SITE 

l»77-202» 

(DolUra  In  Thou..nd*> 


TABU  V-S* 
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1  /   Ccn.rkV  .dmlnl.tr. tlva  co.t.  repretent  re.ldual,    with  (Ur«ct  public  ..rrlc.  co.t.  aquAlllng  65  parent  of  tot*l  coat*. 
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1/   City  operating  expenaea   incurred   to  naintain  exiating   facilltieai   based  on  a  percentage 
of  project  cotnpleted.      These  coats  do  not  Include  holding  costs  of   the  development  agency. 


Sourcei     As  noted,  snd  Booncalcs  Msearoh  Aaaoelates, 


phasing  section.   Total  direct  revenues  in  a 
stabilized  year  are  $1,207,000,  with  revenues 
beginning  in  1979  at  $246,000.   The  total 
revenues  over  the  project  life  exceed  $55,000,000, 

To  take  into  consideration  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  revenues  and  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
penses, the  revenues  and  expenses  must  be 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator.   This 
reduction,  or  discounting,  expenses  dollar 
amount  in  current  (1974)  dollars,  are  present 
value  terms.   The  exact  size  of  the  discount 
rate  that  is  appropriate  depends  on  many  factors, 
and  is  the  topic  of  continuing  academic  debate. 
For  this  analysis,  three  discount  rates  are 
given,  varying  from  6  to  10  percent.   For  public 
projects  involving  long  term  benefits  and  re- 
quiring substantial  initial  costs,  the  6  per- 
cent rate  is  perhaps  most  appropriate.   At  a 
discount  rate  of  6  percent,  the  total  benefits 
over  the  life  of  the  project  are  $14,085,000. 

The  same  table  presents  the  analysis  of  public 
expenditures  needed  for  the  mixed  industrial 
development.   As  examined  earlier,  these  costs 
include  direct  public  service  expenses,  general 
administrative  costs,  and  costs  to  maintain  the 
existing  facilities  during  the  construction 
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period.   In  addition  there  are  special  site 
improvements  costs  for  utilities,  pier  demo- 
lition and  repair,  and  resolution  of  external 
access  problems .   The  total  annual  costs  are 
estimated  at  $531,000  for  each  stabilized 
year.   Site  improvement  costs  amount  to 
$3,840,000,  while  the  existing  facilities 
will  cost  over  $4,000,000  to  maintain  during 
the  construction  period. 

Total  costs  over  the  life  of  the  project, 
then,  are  $32,306,000.   These  costs,  when 
discounted  at  6  percent,  amount  to  $12,672,000 
Of  note  here  are  the  substantial  "front  end" 
costs  for  site  improvements.   These  costs 
reduce  the  sizable  benefits  produced  by  the 
industrial  sector. 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  delete  the  site 
improvement  costs  from  the  analysis  because 
these  costs  are  capital  and  not  operating 
costs.   These  costs  would  be  borne  by  the 
development  group  or  as  city  capital  costs 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  development 
process.   VThen  this  adjustment  is  made,  the 
public  expenditures  over  the  life  of  the 
project  are  as  follows: 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  ITEM        $28,466,000 

Present  Value  of  Costs 

Discounted  at  6%  9,251,000 

8%  7,240,000 

10%  5,906,000 

These  two  approaches  give  benefit/cost  ratios 
of  1.48  without  site  improvements  and  1.11 
with  site  improvements,  discounted  at  6%. 
The  benefit/cost  ratio  is  derived  by  dividing 
total  project  revenue  by  total  project 
expenditures . 


Employment  and  Payrolls 

In  addition  to  the  direct  revenue  benefits 
occuring  to  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  South  Boston  site,  the  project 
will  contribute  additional  indirect  benefits 
to  the  regional  economy.   There  will  be  bene- 
fits generated  by  the  construction-related 
employment  and  payrolls  during  development 
phasing,  and  also  benefits  from  the  operational 
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and  permanent  employment  opportunities  created. 
These  benefits,  in  turn,  influence  and  expand 
the  entire  regional  economy.   Further,  the 
expenditure  made  on  the  site  increase  regional 
income  and  employment  through  the  multiplier 
effect.   Not  all  benefits  can  be  quantified. 
Nonetheless,  this  section  identifies  and  outlines 
the  types  and  magnitudes  of  benefits  derived 
from  the  reuse  of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex 
site  for  mixed  industrial  development. 

The  development  of  the  Shipyard  will  create 
employment  opportunities  both  during  con- 
struction and  throughout  the  operational  life 
of  the  facilities.   The  magnitude  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  resultant  payrolls,  will  vary 
with  the  specific  components  of  the  development 
alternatives.   The  following  sub-sections 
outline  the  relative  merits  of  the  mixed  in- 
dustrial development  alternative  in  terms  of 
construction  and  operational  employment  created. 

Development  Costs.   Prior  to  an  examination  of 
employment  generation,  the  development  costs 
for  industrial  development  must  be  estimated. 
Subsequent  estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
ject depend  on  the  extent  of  these  expenditures. 
As  shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-57,  devel- 
opment costs  for  the  industrial  program  are 
estimated  at  $5,402,000.   These  costs  estimate 
include  demolition,  rehabilitation,  and  new 
construction  within  the  site  itself.   Other  costs 
not  listed  here  would  also  be  issued  to  improve 
the  site  in  general,  and  provide  utilities. 
These  additional  costa  are  included  in  the 
analysis  that  follows. 

Construction-related  Employment.   The  on-site 
construction-related  employment  is  estimated 
based  on  the  total  construction  expenditures 
of  the  project.   Based  on  experience,  construc- 
tion-related payrolls  have  equalled  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  direct  construction  costs. 
This  total  payroll  figure  can  be  converted  to 
an  estimation  of  the  number  of  construction 
jobs  generated  by  assuming  an  average  wage  per 
construction  worker.   The  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Employment  Security  has  determined  the  aver- 
age wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  Mass- 
achusetts.  After  adjusting  this  figure  to 
reflect  both  inflation  and  growth  in  real 
income,  the  resultant  average  wage,  used  in  this 
analysis  is  $13,000  per  year. 
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DEVELOPMENT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
MIXED  INDUSTRIAL  ALTERNATIVE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 


TABLE  V-57 


Site  Improvement 
Access 


Industrial 


Industry 

Support  Buildings 
Subtotal 


Total 


Source:    Wallace,   Floyd,   Ellenzweig,   Inc. 


Total  Demolition  and 
Construction  Costs 

$      723,000 


$4,596,000 

83,000 

$4,679,000 


$5,402,  000 


TABLE   V-58 


CONSTRUCTION  RELATED  PAYROLL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GENERATED 
MDCED  INDUSTRIAL  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 


1977  -   1986 


Total  Costs  for  Demolition,    Rehabilitation, 
and  New  Construction  (in  thousands)  J.' 


Construction  Related  Payroll 
(in  thousandsli' 


.3/ 


Total 
$9,242 

$4,159 
320 


Average 
Annual 

$924 


$416 
32 


Jobs  at  $13,  000  per  Man-Year— 

1/      Includes  utility  and  pier  improvement  costs  of  $3,  840,  000,    broken 
down  as  follows:     site  utilities  ($1,790,000);  pier  demolition  ($700,000);. 
pier  repair  ($1,350,000). 

2/      Equal  to  45%  of  construction  expenditures. 

3/      Average  wage  in  the  construction  industry  in  1972  was  $11,  181,    ac- 
cording to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security;   1974  rate 
reflects  inflation  and  real  wage  rate  growth. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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The  construction  period  is  taken  at  10  years. 
The  niimber  of  jobs  per  non-year  can  then  be 
computed  on  a  total  and  average  annual  basis. 
This  analysis  is  performed  on  the  following 
Table  V-58,  yielding  a  total  of  320  jobs  created 
during  the  entire  construction  period  of  the 
mixed  industrial  projects.   This  total  converts 
to  32  jobs  per  year. 

Operational-related  Employment.  Employment  and 
payroll  generated  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  industrial  facilities  cannot  be  deter- 
mined precisely  until  the  specific  tenants  and 
the  exact  sizing  parameters  and  operating  pro- 
cedures are  established.   Nonetheless,  certain 
planning  standards  and  utilization  data  from 
similar  land  use  facilities  are  available  for 
estimating  operational  employment.   These 
standards  generally  relate  employment  to  space 
usage.   Applying  these  standards  to  the  separ- 
ate components  of  the  industrial  development 
under  consideration  yields  the  operational  data 
presented  here. 

The  project  creates  nearly  1,800  permanent 
employment  opportunities.   The  total  yearly 
payroll  from  these  jobs  is  over  $18  million. 

The  Employment  Multiplier.   The  multiplier  is  an 
economic  phenomenon  created  when  outside  or  new 
dollars  are  injected  into  the  economy.   The 
multiplier  identifies  how  many  times  each  new 
dollar  is  spent  and  respent  within  this  local 
economy.   The  magnitude  of  the  multiplier  is 
contingent  upon  the  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  the  area.   The  impact  of  construction  and 
operational  employment  on  the  regional  economy 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  employment 
multiplier. 

The  employment  multiplier  quantifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  one-unit  change  in  basic 
employment  and  the  resultant  charge  in  supportive 
employment  in  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
An  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  employment 
multiplier  was  done  by  Eliahu  Romanoff  of  the 
Regional  Science  Research  Center  for  the  Lowell 
metropolitan  area.   The  employment  multiplier 
was  found  to  be  2.52.   In  Romanoff's  works, 
"...for  each  employee  directly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  construction- 
related  investments,  a  total  of  2.52  employees 
will  be  required  in  the  City  where  1.52  employees 
represent  the  added  indirect  labor  requirements 
associated  with  the  program."   Other  employment 
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multiplier  estimates  for  mass  transit  con- 
struction and  highway  construction  have  re- 
sulted in  multipliers  of  basically  similar 
magnitudes.   Since  multipliers  tend  to  increase 
in  a  more  urbanized  and  interdependent  economy, 
the  estimate  used  here  of  an  employment  mult- 
iplier of  2.5  is  regarded  as  realistic. 

Using  this  figure,  the  effect  of  the  employment 
multiplier  on  the  mixed  industrial  program  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  V-59.   The 
annual  impact  from  construction  payrolls  is 
$832,000,  while  the  impact  from  operational 
payrolls  is  $37,086,000. 

Site  Preparation  Costs  of  the  Project.  The  pur- 
chaser will  incur  costs  to  prepare  the  South 
Boston  site  for  development.   These  costs  include 
capital  costs  such  as  utilities,  pier  improvements, 
demolition  costs,  and  operating  costs  ^^nch  as  main- 
taining the  existing  buildings  until  redevelopment 
can  take  place.   Tnese  site  preparation  costs  are 
broken  down  as  follows: 

Site  Utilities  $  1,790,000 

Pier  Demolition  700,000 

Pier  Repair  1,350,000 

Internal  Access  723,000 

Building  Demolition  469,000 

$  5,032,000 

These  costs  of  preparing  the  site  for  the  mixed 
industrial  development  should  be  weighed  when  con- 
sidering the  attractiveness  of  acquisition  of  the 
site  for  reuse. 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  costs  associated 
with  holding  the  property  until  reuse  occurs. 
These  costs  would  be  substantial  and  would  include 
management,  maintenance,  security  and  insurance 
costs.   It  is  likely  that  these  costs  would  be 
about  $.45  a  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  per  year  for 
comparable  space,  or  $388,000  per  year. 
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TABLE  V-59 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIER 
MIXED  INDUSTRIAL  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON 

Regional 
Employment  Payrolls  Spending 

Construction  Related  Impact 

Employment 

Total 

Annual 

Payroll 

Total 

Annual 

Operational  Impact  (Annual) 

Employment  1,766 

Payroll  $18,543,000 

Multiplier  Effect  (at  2.  5) 


320 

32 

$  4, 159,000 

$       416,000 

1/ 


From  Construction  Payrolls—  $        832,000 

From  Operational  Payrolls—  $37,  086,  000 

T7     Assuming  take-home  pay  represents  80%  of  payrolls. 

Source;    Economics-  Research  Associates. 
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APPENDIX  A-1 
UNIT  COST 
DETERMINATION 


The  order-of-magnitude  cost  estimates  for 
each  development  package  which  appear  in 
Section  III  are  based  on  unit  prices  derived 
from  construction  estimator's  manuals  and 
the  current  building  experience  of  WFE. 
The  exceptions  are:   (1)  demolition  figures 
which  were  supplied  by  an  outside  estimator 
specializing  in  demolition  and  excavation; 
(2)  access  and  parking  prices  which  were 
supplied  by  Barton-Aschman  Associates;  (3) 
pier  demolition  and  pier  repair  costs  which 
are  from  the  engineer's  report;  (4) utility 
upgrading  costs  also  from  the  engineer's 
report;  (5)  development  costs  of  the  container 
port  which  are  from  the  supplement  to  the 
C.E.  Maguire  Report  (New  Container  Facilities 
For  Mass  Port,  February,  1974);  and  (6)  the 
costs  of  industrial  building  rehabilitation 
for  use  as  industrial  space  in  Package  A 
Charlestown  and  Packages  A  and  B  South  Boston 
Annex  which  are  also  from  the  engineer's 
report. 

Where  applicable,  the  costs  include  the  cost 
of  the  building  with  mechanical  systems,  founda- 
tion, site  preparation,  landscaping,  contin- 
gency factors,  professional  fees,  and  contrac- 
tors' overhead  and  profit  at  1974  dollars. 

While  care  has  been  taken  to  include  all 
factors  contributing  to  development  cost, 
unforseen  conditions  and  assumptions  to  deter- 
mine the  unit  costs  will  greatly  influence 
these  figures.   It  may  be  possible  therefore 
to  use  the  cost  figures  in  comparing  one 
development  package  with  another  of  this 
study  for  the  same  site,  but  extreme  care 
should  be  exercised  when  using  these  figures 
in  any  other  way.   Detailed  particulars  and 
assumptions  for  each  unit  cost  follow. 

(1)  New  Building  Construction  Costs 

A.  Housing.   The  costs  include  parking 
and  access  costs  within  the  boundary 
designated  for  housing  use. 

B.  Hotel.   The  costs  include  interior  and 
exterior  public  spaces. 

C.  Retail  Space.   The  cost  assumes  a  finished 
shell  without  tenant  improvements. 

D.  School/College.   The  cost  assumes  an 
average  based  on  WFE  experience. 
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E.  Marina.   The  cost  represents  dock  space 
only.   It  does  not  include  parking, 
landscaping,  and  retail  construction. 

F.  Museum.   The  cost  represents  a  finished 
shell  without  tenant  improvements. 

G.  Factory  Space.   The  cost  does  not  include 
parking  and  access  improvements, 

and  represents  a  finished  shell  without 
tenant  improvements. 

H.   Parking.   (Surface)  The  cost  includes 
paving,  curbs,  drainage, 
striping,  and  lighting. 

(Structure)  The  cost  represents 
a  completed  parking  structure. 

I.   Open  Space.   The  cost  includes  paving 
and  planting,  fences,  lighting,  and 
drainage. 

J.   Container  Port.   Figures  used  for  the 
container  port  are  those  used  for  the 
preferred  layout  from  the  Maguire  Report 
excluding  the  costs  for  building  demoli- 
tion, pier  removal,  site  clearance,  and 
access  improvement. 

(2)  Rehabilitation  Construction  Costs 

A.  Housing.   The  cost  represents  a  finished, 
unfurnished  dwelling  unit  ready  for 
occupancy. 

B.  Hotel.   The  cost  represents  a  finished 
hotel  including  public  spaces. 

C.  Retail.   The  cost  represents  a  finished 
space  ready  for  leasing,  but  does  not 
include  tenant  improvements. 

D.  Office.   The  cost  represents  a  finished 
space  ready  for  leasing,  but  does  not 
include  tenant  improvements. 

E.  Parking.   The  cost  includes  new  access 
ramps,  minor  demolition,  lighting, 
striping,  and  control  areas. 

F.  Industrial  Space.   In  Package  A  Charles- 
town  and  Packages  A  and  B  South  Boston 
the  figures  from  the  engineer's  report 
include  making  all  necessary  repairs 

to  provide  a  complete,  structurally- 
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sound  shell  and  changes  in  the  shell 
necessary  to  comply  with  applicable 
codes,  but  does  not  include  new  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  systems, 
tenant  modification,  or  landscaping. 
The  unit  cost  used  for  Package  B  Charles- 
town  represents  all  cost  items  included 
in  the  engineer's  report  figures  and 
also  costs  for  new  heating,  ventilating, 
and  air  conditioning  systems  for  each 
building  because  of  removal  of  the 
power  plant  in  this  package. 

G.   Warehouse,  199.   The  cost  represents 

minor  repair  work  and  new  heating  plant 
(boiler)  for  the  building  in  Package  B. 

(3)  Demolition  Costs 

The  costs  of  building  demolition  are  based  on 
a  building-by-building  assessment  of  area, 
volume,  number  of  floors,  type  of  construction, 
and  location  of  the  building.   The  costs  assume 
on-site  disposal  of  materials  and  the  existence 
of  normal  reinforcing  in  all  concrete  work. 
The  costs  include  slab-on-grade  removal  but 
do  not  include  any  sub-surface  work. 

(4)  Access  Costs 


On-site  access  costs  of  Charlestown  include 
resurfacing  of  the  streets  designated  on 
each  Package  Diagram,  installation  of  new 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  lighting  and  new  man- 
holes where  required. 

The  off-site  improvement  cost  for  Charlestown 
is  discussed  in  Section  IV,  Transportation. 

On-site  access  improvement  costs  at  the  South 
Boston  Annex  include  resurfacing  of  selected 
street,  rebuilding  of  the  roadway  of  the 
street  affected  by  deterioration  of  the  bulk- 
head, and  new  street  lighting  throughout  the 
site. 

(5)  Utility  Costs 

For  Package  A  Charlestown  and  Packages  A  and 
B  South  Boston  the  costs  to  upgrade  utilities 
are  fron  the  engineer's  report  and  include 
the  costs  of  repairing  the  storm  sewer,  the 
sanitary  sewer,  the  water  lines,  the  steam 
lines,  and  electrical  distribution  systems. 
Utility  costs  for  Packages  B  and  C  Charles- 
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town  also  assume  new  sewer  and  water  mains 
along  First  Avenue  to  meet  the  high-intensity 
demands  of  hotels  and  housing. 

(6)  Pier  Demolition  and  Repair 

Pier  demolition  and  repair  costs  are  from 
the  engineer's  report.   The  costs  for  pier 
removal  in  Package  B  South  Boston  are  reduced 
since  filling  procedures  for  the  container 
port  for  that  area  would  allow  the  demolition 
work  to  be  done  on  dry  land  rather  than  from 
a  floating  barge. 


UNIT  COSTS  New  Construction 


(1)  Housing  1,000  SqFt/DU   $30,000DU  Pkg  B 

$45,000DU  Pkg  C 

(2)  Hotel   400  Rm  for  Pkg.  B  @  $25,000/Rm 

1,000  Rm  for  Pkg.  C  (i  $40,000/Rm 


(3) 

Retail  Space 

$33/SQ.FT. 

(4) 

School/College 

$39/SQ.FT. 

(5) 

Marina   $10/SQ.FT. 

$250,000  Pkg  B 
$200,000  Pkg  C 

(6) 

Public  Open  Space 

$1.75/SQ.FT. 

(7) 

Museum 

$36/SQ.FT. 

(8) 

Factory  Space 

$14/SQ.FT. 

(9) 

Parking    Surface 

Structure 

$700/Space 
$4500/Space 

Rehabilitation  Estimates 

(1) 

Housing 

$23/SQ.FT. 

(2) 

Hotel 

$20,000/Room 

(3) 

Retail 

$12/SQ.FT. 

(4) 

Office 

$12/SQ.FT. 

(5) 

College/School 

$25/SQ.FT. 

(6) 

Museum 

$21/SQ.FT. 

(7) 

Convention  Ctr. 

$28/SQ.FT. 

(8)   Parking  $  4/SQ.FT. 

(in  bldgs.  149  or  199) 
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(9)   Industrial  Space      $7/SQ.FT.  Pkg.  B 

(10)   Warehouse  $0.50/SQ.FT.  Pkg.  B 

Internal  Access  Improvements 

(1)  Resurfacing  (Asphalt) $4 . 00/SQ. YD . 

(2)  Sidewalks  $6 . 25/LIN.FT. 

(3)  Curbstone  $15 . 65/LIN.FT. 

(4)  Manholes  $220  each 

(5)  Lighting  $25/LIN.FT. 

Utilities 

Detailed  in  engineer's  report 

plus  new  sewer  lines:      $1,750,000  Package  B 

$2,250,000  Package  C 

Pier  Demolition  and  Repair 

Detailed  in  the  engineer's  report. 

External  Access  Improvements 

Alternative  costs  detailed  in  Section  IV, 

Transportation . 

Preferred  layout  $720,000 
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APPENDIX  A- 2 
APPLICABLE  AIR  QUALITY 
REGULATIONS 


NEPA 

The  applicability  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  both  the  South  Boston 
and  Charlestown  packages  is  based  on  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  that  Federal  land 
and  facilities.   Because  there  is  presently 
a  dispute  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  involving  portions  of  these 
two  facilities,  it  would  appear  that  an 
environmental  impact  statement  would  be 
needed  under  NEPA  for  certain  portions  of 
the  land,  and  a  Massachusetts  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  other  portions.   The 
following  table  shows  the  general  contents 
of  the  NEPA  environmental  impact  statement 
process. 


NATIONAL  EWIROfMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  OF  1969 


Goals 


(a)  Utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach  which  will  Insure  the 
integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  end  in  decisionraking  v.hich  ray  have  an  inpact 
on  ran's  environtrent; 

(b)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by  Title  II  of  this  Act, 
which  will  insure  that  presently  unquantified  environnental  airenities 
and  values  rray  be  given  appropriate  consideration  in  decisionxaking 
along  with  econonic  and  technical  considerations; 

(c)  Include  in  every  recorr-endation  or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation 
and  other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environnent,  a  detailed  stater.ent  by  the  responsible  official 
on  - 

(1)  The  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action, 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
proposal  be  implemented, 

(Hi)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(1v)  the  relationship  between  local  short-term  uses  of  man's  environment 
and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term  productivity,  and 

(v)  any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  ccmitments  of  resources  which 
would  be  involved  In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be  Implemented. 


Massachusetts  EIS  Process 

Correspondingly,  portions  of  these  two  facili- 
ties which  might  ultimately  fall  under  state 
jurisdiction  would  require  a  Massachusetts 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  provisions 
for  which  have  been  made  in  the  General  Laws, 
Chapter  30,  Sections  61  and  62.   A  review 
and  evaluation  of  activities  is  required 
to  determine  their  impact  on  the  natural 
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environment  and  further  to  use  "all  practical 
means  and  measures  to  minimize  damage  to  the 
environment".   Basic  elements  to  be  included 
in  potential  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
are:   a  description  of  the  project,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  environment  of  the  area  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  project, 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  project,  the 
probable  impact  of  the  proposed  project  and 
its  alternatives  on  the  environment  and  all 
measures  being  utilized  to  minimize  environ- 
mental damage.   Full  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  are  required  for  agency  projects 
but  because  of  recent  legislative  changes, 
H5828,  Chapter  257,  1974,  impact  statements 
for  private  projects  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  agency  granting  the  permit  and  to  be 
geared  specifically  to  the  subject  matters 
under  that  agency's  jurisdiction.   A  deter- 
mination would  be  needed  therefore  at  a 
future  time  to  designate  contractor  or  agency 
responsibility. 

Clean  Air  Act 

The  second  major  type  of  applicable  legislation 
is  the  broad  Clean  Air  Act,  its  amendments, 
and  its  proposed  amendments.   The  most  pertinent 
portions  of  the  Act,  as  seen  on  the  table 
below,  are  the  establishment  of  a  broad  scope 
of  emission  standards.   Most  particularly 
involved  for  both  sites  are  those  standards 
for  existing  and  new  stationary  sources  and 
those  for  mobile  sources,  although  all  portions 
of  the  Act  must  necessarily  be  met. 

CLEAN  AIS  ACT^ 


Goals 


Grants  to  and  training  for  a1r  pollution  control  agencies 

Federal  enforceirent  authority  for  Interstate  a1r  pollution 

Nationjl  regulaf'^i  of  a'r  poli'-tants  from  r.tv  xozor   vehicles 

Establishment  of  national  air  quality  standards 

Provide  for  state  adoption  of  rrore  stringent  standards 

Achieverrent  of  air  quality  standards  within  3  years  of  plan  publication 

Development  of  rost  desirable  land  use,  transportation,  and  fuel  use  policies 

Establishment  of  standards  for  existing  and  new  stationary  sources 

Provide  for  public  participation  and  citizen  action. 


T 

Clean  Air  Act  («2  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.)  Includes  the  Clean  A1r  Act  of  1953,  (P.L.  83-205),  and  amendTOnts  made  by  the 
'r.otor   Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act"  -  P.L.  89-272  (October  20,  1955),  the  "Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1966  - 
P.L.  89-675  (October  15,  1965),  the  "Air  Quality  Act  of  1967"  -  P.L.  90-148  (November  21,  1967),  and  the  "Clean  Air 
An^endments  of  1970"  -  P.L.  91-604  (December  31,  1970). 
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There  are  several  amendments  to  the  Act 
that  have  been  proposed  by  EPA  and  other 
agencies  whose  potential  impact  is  extensive. 
As  a  group,  they  are  aimed  at  both  improving 
the  Act  and  at  accounting  for  the  present 
energy  crisis.   Those  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  impact  on  these  two  sites  are  con- 
cerned with  coal  conversions,  temporary 
suspensions  of  emissions,  extensions  of 
transportation  control  plans,  and  new  source 
emission  equipment  standards.   Table  A- 
represents  in  essence  the  amendments  passed 
May  1  by  the  House.   The  ultimate  wording 
and  final  disposition  of  these  amendments 
should  be  considered  at  a  future  date. 

Review  of  Indirect  Sources 

On  May  31,  1972,  the  EPA  Administration 
published  initial  approvals  and  disapprovals 
of  state  implementation  plans  submitted 
pursuant  to  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
These  were  challenged  and  subsequently  all 
SIPs  were  disapproved  on  March  8,  1973,  for 
failure  to  sufficiently  assess  and  provide 
for  maintenance  of  standards  and  for  indirect 
source  review.   Subsequently,  the  Administra- 
tor promulgated  additional  regulations  requiring 
states  to  identify  by  March  18,  1974,  those 
areas  that  may  exceed  any  national  standards 
within  the  next  ten  years  and  to  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  by  June  18,  1975, 
an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  projected 
growth  on  air  quality  in  those  areas  and 
to  adopt  measures  needed  to  assure  that  growth 
and  development  would  be  compatible  with 
maintenance  of  the  national  standards. 

The  designation  of  areas  requiring  institution 
of  maintenance  standards  is  at  present  being 
legislated.   Proposed  regions  include  the 
Boston  AQCR.   The  development  of  specific 
control  strategies  will  be  undertaken  over 
the  next  six  months  and  should  therefore  be 
dealt  with  at  a  later  time.   The  general 
"indirect  sources"  regulations  are  given  in 
Table  A- 

It  is  the  intent  of  EPA  that  indirect  source 
and  significant  deterioration  regulations 
be  consistent  with  each  other.   Therefore, 
because  of  current  proposed  rule  changes, 
the  significant  deterioration  question  which 
initially  might  appear  non-applicable  because 
of  the  already  heavy  area  pollution  should 
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INDIRECT  SOURCES 


Delp.-iation  of  Review  ResponsibnUy  to  State  and 

Local  agencies 

Effective  July  1,  1974 

Applicable  sources  co-rmencing  construction  on  or 

after  January  1 ,  1975 

(i)  In  a  S:iSA: 

(a)  Any  new  parkin';  facility,  or  other 
indirect  source  with  an  associated  parking  area. 
which  has  a  parking  capacity  of  1,000  cars  or 
ir.ore;   or 

(b)  Any  .Todified  parking  facility,  or  any 
modification  of  ir.   associated  parking  area 
wnich  increases  parking  capacity  by  500  cars 
or  core;  or 

(c)  Any  ne-.,  highway  section  with  an  antici- 
pated average  annual  daily  traffic  volume  of 
ZO.Oi.0  or  r.ore  vehicles  per  day  within  ten 
years  of  construction;  cr 

(d)  Any  nodified  highway  section  which  will 
increase  average  annual  daily  traffic  volun:e 
by  10,>.uO  or  Qore   vehicles  per  day  within  ter 
yiars  after  .Tiodiflcation 


be  considerecJ  for  future  review. 

Boston  Transportation  Control  Plan 

The  second  major  category  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  has  an  even  greater  impact  on 
both  the  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  sites 
is  the  Boston  Transportation  Control  Plan 
which  is  now  law,  but  which  is  presently 
being  bitterly  contested  in  the  courts. 

At  present,  the  Plan  requirements  applicable 
generally  throughout  the  Boston  Intrastate 
Region  include:   a  25%  reduction  of  employee 
parking  spaces  available,  reporting  measures 
to  assure  a  continuing  parking  space/employee 
ratio  of  not  more  than  75%,  and  restrictions 
on  on-street  parking  leading  to  prohibit  on- 
street  parking  by  commuting  employees  outside 
the  freeze  area. 

Controls  applicable  to  the  "freeze  area", 
meaning  that  portion  of  the  Boston  Intra- 
state Region  centered  within  the  following 
boundaries:   The  B  &  M  right-of-way  from 
Fresh  Pond  to  the  Charles  River  Dam  and  the 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  on  the  north  and  northeast; 
the  Reserved  Channel,  Dorchester  Street  to 
Old  Colony  Road,  through  the  Old  Harbor  around 
Columbia  Point  to  the  Southeast  Expressway- 
Morrissey  Boulevard  intersection  on  the  east, 
southeast  and  south;  Freeport  Street  to  Han- 
cock Street,  Columbia  Road,  Massachusetts 
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Avenue,  Southampton  Street,  Reading  Street, 
Island  Street,  Chadwick  Street,  Carlon  Street, 
Albany  Street,  Hunneman  Street,  Madison  Street, 
Windsor  Street,  Cabot  Street,  Ruggles  Street, 
Parker  Street,  Ward  Street,  Huntington  Avenue, 
Brookline-Boston  municipal  boundary,  Montford 
Street,  the  Boston  University  Bridge,  Memorial 
Drive,  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Alewife  Brook 
Parkway  to  B  &  M  right-of-way  on  the  south- 
west and  west,  and  Logan  International  Air- 
port, essentially  include:   no  off-street 
parking  between  7  and  10  a.m.  on  weekdays, 
and  restrictions  on  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  parking  facilities.   The  South 
Boston  site  lies  within  the  "freeze  area". 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  "air" 
legislation  applicable  herein  specifies  mea- 
sures for  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area  designed 
to  prevent  conditions  of  air  pollution  and 
air  pollution  emergencies.   Where  emissions 
cannot  be  controlled  in  the  general  areas 
listed  in  the  following  table,  provision  is 
made  to  restrict  or  prohibit  open  burning 
and  storage  of  domestic,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  wastes  to  prevent  air  pollution 
conditions . 


CO^!.>^0rM?ALTH  OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

REGUI.ATIO::S  AS  AXEKDED  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  DISTRICT 

The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
conditions  of  air  pollution  where  such  do  not  exist  and  to  facilitate 
the  abateii'ent  of  conditions  of  air  pollution  where  and  when  such  occur. 
They  are  designed  to  attain,  preserve,  and  conserve  the  highest  pos- 
sible quality  of  the  ar-.bient  air  compatible  with  needs  of  society. 

General  Regulations  to  Prevent  Air  Pollution 

1.1  No  person  owning,  leasing,  or  controlling  the  operation  of 
any  air  contamination  source  shall  willfully,  negligently,  or  through 
failure  to  provide  necessary  equipment  or  to  take  necessary  precautions, 
permit  any  emission  fron  said  air  contamination  source  or  sources  of 
such  quantities  of  air  contaminants  which  will  cause,  by  thenselves  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  air  contaminants,  a  condition  of  air  pollution. 

Contents 

Nuclear-  Energy  Utilization  Facilities  Registration,  Record  Keeping  and  Reporting 

Fossil  Fuel  Utilization  Facilities         Stack  Testing 

Fuels  Monitoring  Devices  and  Reports 

Visible  Emissions  Asbestos  Application 

Open  Burning  Variances 

Incinerators  Hearings  Relative  to  Orders  and  Approvals 

Dust  and  Odor  Enforcement  Provisions 

Hoise  Severability 

Transportation  Media 
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city   of   Boston  Air   Regulations 

The   City   of   Boston   Air    Pollution   Control 
Commission  Regulations  for  the  Control  of 
Atmospheric   Pollution,    briefly   described 
in   the   table   below,    are   of   course   applicable 
to   both   areas. 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  COMMISSION 
REGUUTICNS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  AT.VOSPHERIC  POLLUTION 


General  Prohibition  of  Enisslons 


Sulfur  Content  of  Fuels  Restricted 


Prohibition  of  the  Construction  of  Coal- 
er Residual  Fuel  Oil-Burning  Equipnent 


Existing  Fuel  Burning  Equipment  Using 
Coal  or  Residual  Fuel  Oil  as  Fuel 


Density  of  Particulate  Emissions  rron  ruei 
Burning  Equipnent  Burning  Fuels  Other  than 
Coal  or  Residual  Fuel  Oil 


Variances 


No  person  or  persons  owning,  leasing,  or  controlling  the  operation 
of  any  air  contanination  source  or  sources  shall  willfully,  negli- 
gently, or  through  failure  to  provide  necessary  equipment  or  facil- 
ities or  to  take  necessary  precautions,  permit  the  emission  from 
said  air  contaminant  source  or  sources  of  such  quantities  of  air 
contaminants  which  will  cause  a  condition  of  atmospheric  pollution. 

No  person  shall  cause  or  permit  the  use,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  of 
fuel  which  contains  more  than  the  following  percentage  of  sulfur 
by  weight: 


a. 

b. 


Bituminous  coal  - 
Residual  fuel  oil 


0  percent 
1.0  percent 


The  determination  of  sulfur  content  shall  be  by  the  method  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials. 


No  person  or  persons  shall  construct,  build.  Install,  or  in  any 
manner  erect,  or  cause  to  be  constructed,  built,  installed,  or 
In  any  manner  erected  any  fuel-burning  equipment  which  utilizes 
coal  or  residual  fuel  oil  for  fuel,  unless  permission  has  been 
granted  therefore  In  writing  by  the  Coimission. 


Rated  Capacity  of 
Fuel -Burning 
Equipment 


Maximum  Permissible 
Rate*  of  Emission  of 
Particulate  Matter 


Effective  Date** 


50,000,000  BTU  per 
hour  and  less*** 

More  than  50,000,000 
but  not  rore  than 
100,000,000  BTU  per 
hour 

More  than  100,000,000 
BTU  per  hour 


0.15  #/HM8TU 

0.10  #/MMBTU 
0.05  #/MMBTU 


July  1,  1973 

July  1,  1974 
July  1,  1974 


♦Pounds  of  particulate  matter  per  million  BTU  of  potential  energy  In 
the  fuel  burned  (#/MMBTU). 
**Date  after  which  coal  or  residual  fuel  oil  shall  not  be  burned  in  the 
fuel -burning  equipment  unless  a  permit  has  been  granted  by  Commission 
***Except  as  provided  in  Regulation  4.3.1. 

No  person  shall  cause,  suffer,  allow  or  permit  the  emission  of  smoke, 
from  fuel-bu'-ning  equipment  subject  to  Regulation  4.4,  which  has  a 
shade,  density,  or  appearance  greater  than  smoke  spot  number  Z   of 
the  Standard  Smoke  Scale,  as  measured  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
method  of  test  of  the  Ajnerican  Society  for  Tecting  and  Materials, 
ASTM  D2156-65. 

The  Comission  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  the  Comiionweal  th  may  grant  such  variances  to  these  Regulations 
as  it  may,  .ifter  hp.iring.  Aeem   nrcpssary  and  proper. 
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AIR  QUALITY  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  qualitative 

ASSESSMENT  assessment  of  the  potential  impact  upon  air 

quality  associated  with  the  various  land  use 
proposals  for  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  a 
set  of  criteria-indices  were  developed  based 
on  land-use-based  emissions.   Land  use 
emission  sources  were  broadly  categorized 
as  follows: 

Residential 

Commercial 

Institutional 

Industrial 

Due  to  a  lack  of  appropriate  emission  factors 
that  are  associated  with  each  of  the  above 
land  use  activities,  the  relative  measure 
of  emission  potential  will  be  given  by  the 
area  of  the  land  use.   This  area  encompasses 
both  projected  re-use  of  existing  buildings 
as  well  as  new  construction. 

Two  other  emission  categories  which  are  also 
considered  in  assessing  the  total  air  impact 
are  as  follows: 

Automobile 

The  automotive  sources  may  be  further  sub- 
divided into  on-site  and  off-site.   Techniques 
for  estimating  on-site  automotive  emission 
associated  with  intra-site  movements,  or 
with  idling  and  transcient  mode  operation 
are  available.   However,  necessary  data  are 
not  available,  and  in  lieu  of  a  quantitative 
analysis,  a  combination  of  the  total  number 
of  required  parking  spaces  and  the  projected 
total  volume  of  peak-hour  traffic  coming 
and  leaving  the  project  site  is  used  as  an 
index  of  relative  automotive  emission  poten- 
tial within  the  site.   For  off-site  auto- 
motive emissions,  a  cumulative  traffic 
volume,  reflecting  projected  peak-hour  vehicle- 
miles-traveled  on  major  arterials  and  feeders, 
is  used  as  a  measure  of  impact  due  to  project- 
related  automotive  activity  in  the  immediate 
surroundings. 

Construction 

Construction  impacts  are  primarily  the  re- 
sults of  fugitive  dust  from  demolition  acti- 
vities, and  vehicular  emissions  associated 
with  disposal  of  demolition  wastes.   As  a 
first  approximation,  some  combination  of  the 
anticipated  area  and  volume  planned  for  demo- 
lition will  serve  as  an  index  for  particulate 
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COMPARISON  OF  CRITERIA-INDICES 
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TABLE  A-1 

Charlestown 

South 

Boston 

Alt. 

.  A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

Residential  (Population) 

- 

500 

1,040 

- 

- 

Institutional  (10   sq 

ft) 

1,170 

651 

825 

- 

- 

Conunercial  (10   sq  ft) 

- 

331 

630 

321 

- 

Industrial  (10"^  sq  ft) 

1,100 

926 

- 

1,120 

872 

Automotive 

Parking  (Required) 

2090 

2960 

3310 

2100 

1810 

On-site 

1350 

1710 

2123 

1030 

1480 

Off-Site 

3990  = 

=  5170 

=  6425 

=  2180 

=  3220 

Demolition 

Areal  (lO"'  sq  ft) 

590 

1,150 

1721 

726 

1010 

Volume  (lo   sq  ft) 

10,500 

32400 

64800 

8880 

9770 

Summary 

For  the  Charlestown  Alternatives 
indices  the  impact  appears: 

Residential  impact 
Institutional  impact  A>C>B 
Commercial  impact 
Industrial  impact 
Automotive 

Parking  impact 

In-Site  impact 

Off-Site  impact 
Demolition  impact 

For  the  South  Boston  Alternative 
indices,  the  impact  appears: 

Commercial  impact 
Industrial  impact 
Automotive 

Parking  impact 

In-Site  impact 

Off-Site  impact 
Demolition  impact 


based  on  equal  weighting  of  the  above 


C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-moderate 

A-  none 

A>C>B 

A-heavy 

C-moderate 

B-moderate 

C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-moderate 

A-none  . 

A>B>C 

A-heavy 

B-heavy 

C-none 

C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-heavy 

A-heavy 

C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-heavy 

A-moderate 

C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-heavy 

A-heavy 

C>B>A 

C-heavy 

B-  moderate 

A- low 

s  based  on  equal  weighting  of  the  above 


A>B 
A>B 

A>B 
B>A 
B>A 
B>A 


A-moderate; 
A-heavy; 

A-heavy; 
B-modera  te; 
B-heavy; 
B-heavy; 


B-none 
B-moderate 

B-heavy 
A-moderate 
A-heavy 
A-heavy 
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emission  potential  during  the  construction 
phase. 

Table  A-1  provides  a  comparison  of  the  alter- 
natives for  both  Charlestown  and  South  Boston, 
based  on  proposed  land  use  and  the  potential 
emissions  to  be  derived  from  individual  areas. 
For  example,  in  Charlestown  Alternative  A, 
the  residential  component  is  shown  as  a  dash 
because  no  area  has  been  set  aside  in  the 
plans  for  residential  use.   In  Alternative  B, 
however,  500,000  square  feet  of  area  is  pro- 
posed for  housing.   This  appears  on  the  table 
as  the  number  500.   Therefore,  if  emission 
factors  were  known  for  residential  areas, 
then  by  comparison.  Alternative  B  would  have 
a  greater  environmental  impact  than  Alterna- 
tive A. 

In  the  automotive  comparison,  the  parking 
requirements  as  well  as  on-site  and  off- 
site  travel  contributions  are  considered. 
The  parking  requirements  from  Charlestown 
Alternative  A  plans  total  2,090  units; 
Alternative  B  plans  total  2,960  units;  and 
Alternative  C  plans  total  3,310  units.   Poten- 
tial impact  then  would  indicate  that  Alterna- 
tive C  would  be  greater  than  Alternative  B 
and  that  they  would  both  be  greater  than 
Alternative  A. 

Special  Problems 

The  use  of  a  set  of  criteria  indices,  based 
on  land-use  emissions  characteristics  pro- 
vides a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the  various 
alternative  land-use  packages  for  the  two 
sites  on  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.   The  rela- 
tive impacts  of  these  alternatives  have  been 
summarized  above.   There  still  exist  a  number 
of  potential  air  impact  problems  which  are 
applicable  to  each  of  these  alternatives, 
but  which  are  not  readily  amenable  to  quan- 
titative evaluation  at  this  time.   These 
problems  are  generally  related  to  options 
for  off-site  or  remote  heat  generation, 
the  implications  of  indirect  source  regula- 
tions and  proposed  air  quality  maintenance 
programs  related  to  non-degradation  require- 
ments.  The  more  significant  considerations 
that  still  remain  to  be  addressed  are  as 
identified  below: 

Heating  requirements  for  housing  and  commercial 
activities  and  energy  requirements  for 
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industrial  processes  can  be  obtained  by 
purchasing  the  additional  power  from  existing 
utilities.   This  option,  in  effect,  shifts 
the  added  emissions  associated  with  heating 
and  other  energy  needs  to  some  other  area 
remote  from  the  project  site.   However,  some 
power  generating  capacity  already  exists  at 
the  Naval  Shipyard,  and  economic  consideration 
may  dictate  that  some  or  all  of  the  energy 
requirements  be  generated  on-site. 

With  a  large  fraction  of  industrial  activities, 
fugitive  emission  associated  with  particulate 
matter  and  hydrocarbon  will  be  a  localized 
on-site  problem.   When  the  specific  mix  of 
industry  has  been  identified,  an  estimate 
of  the  potential  impact  can  then  be  made. 

Secondary  impact,  associated  with  automotive 
activity  generated  by  the  project  requires 
close  scrutiny  at  two  levels:   (1)  within 
the  project  site  and  (2)  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site.   Within  the  project,  the  analysis 
should  consider  the  number  of  available 
parking  spaces,  space  utilization,  model 
characterization  of  the  average  vehicle  within 
the  parking  area,  total  number  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  vehicles,  typical  travel  within 
site  and  speed  characteristics.   The  impact 
on  automotive  activity  in  the  vicinity  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  volumes  on  major 
arterials  and  feeders,  but  even  more  signi- 
ficantly the  potential  for  traffic  congestion 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  access  routes 
to  the  project  site.   Emission  rate  of  Co 
and  HC  from  the  automobile  at  low  and  idle 
speeds  are  substantially  higher  than  auto- 
mobiles traveling  at  higher  speeds. 

Another  area  which  warrants  further  detailed 
analysis  is  in  the  temporal  changes  in  the 
emission  inventories.   Growth  of  the  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  should  be  taken 
into  account.   This  growth  projection  should 
reflect  existing  or  proposed  transportation 
control  plans  for  the  Boston  area,  and  any 
non-degradation  constraints  that  may  evolve 
as  a  result  of  the  air  quality  maintenance 
program  for  this  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  which  encompasses  Boston. 
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APPENDIX  A-3 
APPLICABLE  NOISE 
LEVEL  REGULATIONS 


Regulations  of  Specific  Noise  Sources 

The  legislated  limitation  of  noise  levels 
of  specific  sources  is  in  its  infancy  and 
specific  numbers  may  change  in  time.   Existing 
and  proposed  recent  Federal  regulations  include: 

(1)  Federal  Highway  Administration  Regulation, 
Part  112    (1573). 

This  regulation  sets  the  "worst  hour"  noise 
design  goals  for  new  highways.   All  general 
land  usage,  including  residences,  hotels, 
schools,  hospitals,  playgrounds,  etc.,  are 
limited  to  L,^.  =  dB  (A)  while  areas  requiring 
"serenity  and  quiet"  are  limited  to  60  dB  (A) . 
Industrial  or  other  uses  not  included  in 
the  above  categories  are  limited  to  L, „  =  75  dB{A) 
Additional  and  more  lenient  levels  based  on  an 
indoor  noise  level  of  L, „  =  55  dB  (A)  are 
permitted  depending  on  structural  and  fenestra- 
tion materials  of  the  buildings  involved. 
The  outdoor  noise  limits  are  to  be  applied 
only  to  those  portions  of  a  land  use  category 
having  "regular  and  frequent  human  usage 
and  where  lowered  noise  level  would  be  of 
benefit."   The  approved  methods  of  generating 
predicted  noise  values  are  based  on  current 
passenger  car  and  truck  noise  levels.   Enforced 
future  truck  noise  control  is  expected  to 
lower  highway  noise  levels. 

(2)  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Regulation 

(FAR)  Part  36. 

This  1969  regulation  limits  take-off,  landing, 
and  side-line  noise  levels  of  new  aircraft 
as  part  of  their  certification  tests.   For 
commercial  aircraft  weighing  about  500,000 
pounds  and  complying  with  this  regulation, 
the  noise  level  at  the  center  of  the  Charles- 
town  site  during  straight  take-off  on  Runway 
33L  would  correspond  to  80-85  dB  (A) .   In 
the  future,  all  aircraft  will  be  required 
to  meet  these  noise  levels  through  a  retrofit 
program. 

(3)  Truck  Noise  Limit  Proposed  by  the  Federal 
EPA  under  the  1972  Noise  Control  Act. 

Among  other  noise  level  characteristics,  trucks 
over  10,00  0  pounds  (GVW)  are  to  have  a  maximum 
noise  level  of  86  dB  (A)  at  50  feet  under 
full  power  at  35  mph  or  less.  While  this 
noise  limit  can  currently  be  met  by  the 
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majority  of  large  trucks  with  original 
equipment  mufflers,  air  intake  silencers, 
and  tires,  the  small  percentage  of  trucks 
(roughly  15  percent)  using  defective  or 
inadequate  equipment  could  be  outlawed 
through  this  proposed  regulation. 

(4)  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 

Regulation  10-  Noise  (effective  1  June  1972) 

This  nuisance  regulation  is  enforced,  primarily 
against  industries,  by  applying  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  criterion  that  a  facility's  opera- 
tions not  cause  the  broadband  noise  to  be 
more  than  10  dB  (A)  above  the  ambient  (i.e., 
with  the  facility  not  operating)  noise  level 
and  that  no  discernable  pure  tones  be  generated. 
These  noise  criteria  based  on  relative  rather 
than  absolute  levels  are  applied  at  the  proper- 
ty line  and  outside  the  nearest  inhabited 
building(s),  presumably  residential.   In  case 
of  violations,  an  engineering  analysis  describ- 
ing the  noise  control  measures  to  be  under- 
taken to  meet  the  criteria  is  required. 
Usually  specific  pieces  of  equipment  such 
as  scrubber  fans,  punch  presses,  or  assembly 
machines  are  the  source  and  must  be  modified 
or  enclosed. 

Noise  Regulations  for  Unspecified  Sources 

Various  criteria  and  regulations  governing 
the  noise  level  at  property  boundaries  or 
other  specific  locations  irrespective  of  the 
source  of  noise  have  been  developed  over  the 
past  twenty  years.   Their  purpose  is  either 
to  control  general  community  noise  originating 
within  certain  types  of  land  uses,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  suitability  of  a  site  for  certain 
land  uses,  usually  residential.   There  are 
also  industrial  noise  exposure  regulations 
designed  to  minimize  workers'  hearing  loss. 

(1)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  Circular  1390.2  (August  1971) 

New  housing  or  rehabilitation  projects  seek- 
ing Federal  mortgage  loans  must  consider  the 
suitability  of  a  site  on  the  basis  of  exter- 
ior noise  as  well  as  noise  reaching  sleeping 
quarters  whether  from  external  or  internal 
sources  (e.g.,  ventilation,  plumbing,  etc). 
Exterior  noise  exposure  limitations  are  ex- 
pressed, for  example,  as  65  dB  (A)  for  eight 
hours  or  less  per  twenty-four  hours  to 
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qualify  as  "Normally  Acceptable  (discre- 
tionary) .  "   The  suitability  of  the  location 
of  the  project  with  regard  to  the  NEF  con- 
tours (applicable  only  to  airports)  are 
also  given: 

less  than  NEF-30    -  Acceptable 
NEF-30  to  -40       -  Discretionary 
over  NEF-40        -  Unacceptable 

The  FHWA's  interior  noise  limit  of  L, „  = 
55  dB  (A)  during  the  "worst"  hour  of  traffic 
flow,  which  for  most  larger  urban  areas  implies 
at  least  10  hours  of  similar  traffic  noise 
(i.e.,  10  percent  of  10  hours),  is  in  effect 
identical  to  HUD ' s  criterion  for  interior 
noise  (from  all  sources)  of  55  dB  (A)  for 
one  hour  out  of  twenty-four. 

(2)  Boston  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission 
Regulation  (10  February  1972) . 

In  addition  to  restrictions  of  noise  levels 
on  motor  vehicles  and  other  specific  mechani- 
cally operated  devices,  these  regulations 
include  noise  limits  at  zoning  boundaries. 
Although  the  regulations  have  apparently  not 
been  enforced,  the  zoning  district  boundary 
line  noise  levels  potentially  apply  to  the 
proposed  Shipyard  developments.   The  maximum 
daytime  levels  (irrespective  of  duration) 
from  non-vehicular  sources  operating  on  a 
public  way  are  listed  below.   Nighttime 
levels  are  set  10  dB  (A)  lower  in  each  case. 

At  line  of  any  residentially-zoned    60  dB(A) 

lot  in  a  residential  or  business 

zone 

At  line  of  any  business-zoned  lot     65  dB (A) 
or  residential-zoned  lot  in  an 
industrial  zone 

At  line  of  any  business-  or  70  dB(A) 

recreational-zoned  lot  in  an 
industrial  zone 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  OSHA  (1971)  and 
EPA  "Levels"  Proposal  (1974)  . 

At  present  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  (OSHA)  permits  an  exposure  of  90  dB (A) 
per  eight  hour  working  day  and  a  scheduele 
of  higher  levels  for  shorter  periods.   Although 
90  dB  (A)  is  an  extremely  uncomfortable  level 
to  the  uninitiated  and  allows  virtually  no 
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speech  communication  except  shouting  in 
one  anothers'  ears,  many  industries  have 
not  yet  complied  with  these  regulations. 
Furthermore,  reduced  exposure  levels  have 
already  been  proposed.   OSHA  limits  may  be 
revised  downward  from  90  to  85  dB(A)  in  the 
near  future. 

The  EPA  has  suggested  an  integrated  noise 
level  over  twenty-four  hours  of  70  dB(A) 
in  its  March  1974  "Levels"  document  entitled 
Information  on  Levels  of  Environmental  Noise 
Requisite  to  Protect  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare with  an  Adequate  Margin  of  SafetyT 
The  equivalent  eight-hour  work  day  exposure 
would  be  a  constant  75  dB(A)  assuming  that 
the  person  is  exposed  to  a  negligible  dose 
of  noise  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.   While 
these  noise  regulations  and  proposals  are 
not  strictly  applicable  to  land  use  considera- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  separate  people  from  continuous 
noises  above  75  dB (A)  and  intermittent 
noises  of  higher  levels.   This  implies  noise 
control  of  all  stationary  and  mobile  sources 
within  a  facility  to  at  least  meet  the 
current  OSHA  regulations  for  industrial  areas, 
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AMBIENT  NOISE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SHIPYARD  SITES 


Both  the  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  sites  of 
the  Shipyard  are  exposed  to  considerable 
existing  noise,  primarily  from  transportation 
facilities.   This  noise  intensity  is  not  likely 
to  either  increase  or  decrease  significantly 
over  the  next  few  decades.   Traffic  and  air- 
craft noise  in  the  Charlestown  area  are  clearly 
documented  and  estimates  of  future  levels  from 
these  sources  are  available.   In  addition  to 
sources  "external"  to  the  Shipyard,  various 
"internal"  sources  associated  with  the  various 
land  use  proposals  under  study  must  be  con- 
sidered.  Cars,  buses,  and  trucks  serving  the 
proposed  facilities;  shipyards  and  factories; 
outdoor  activities  (crowds) ;  and  ventilating 
equipment  for  hotels,  apartments  and  schools 
represent  such  "new"  noise  sources. 


While  the  noises  from  any  of  these  essential 
functions  cannot  be  completely  eliminated, 
various  noise  control  regulations  apply  to  the 
proposed  developments  which  could  in  principle 
be  enforced  to  limit  the  noise  exposure  of 
people  living,  visiting,  and  working  there  to 
tolerable  levels.   Furthermore,  practical 
techniques  are  available  to  reduce  the  noise 
from  most  common  sources.   The  benefits  from 
such  regulatory  and  physical  noise  control 
measures  in  terms  of  fewer  accidents,  less 
hearing  impairment,  reduced  psychological  ten- 
sion, sounder  sleep,  etc.,  must  be  balanced 
against  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  wider 
buffer  zones  between  noisy  and  quiet  land  uses, 
restricted  mobility  (e.g.  truck  exclusions), 
and  reduced  efficiency  of  energy  conversion 
processes  resulting  from  the  application  of 
certain  noise  control  measures. 

Traffic  Noise  in  Charlestown 

A  general  noise  survey  of  Charlestown  and  the 
area  around  North  Station  and  a  prediction  of 
future  noise  from  the  primary  traffic  arteries 
in  this  area  was  performed  for  the  North  Ter- 
minal Draft  Environmental  Impact  Study  (197  3) . 
The  results  of  these  investigations  are: 

(1)  Mystic  River  (Tobin)  Bridge  traffic  noise 
along  currently  generates  an  Lj^q   =  70  dB  (A)  * 
contour  parallel  to  and  approximately  130  feet 


*  L^o  is  commonly  used  statistical  descriptor  of  non-steady  noise,  namely 
the  noise  level  exceeded  during  ten  percent  of  the  measurement  period. 
The  notation  dB (A)  indicates  that  the  noise  level  in  dB  has  been  elec- 
tronically filtered  by  an  "A"  weighting  network  in  the  sound  level  meter. 
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from  the  edge  of  the  roadway.   The  L-^q  '=65 
dB(A)  contour  runs  parallel  to  the  70  dB (A) 
contour  at  approximately  250  feet  from  the 
roadway.   This  condition  extends  uniformly 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  National  Park 
Service  area  northward.   These  noise  levels 
persist  from  7  o'clock  a.m.  to  approximately 
10  o'clock  p.m.  each  weekday.   The  proposed 
modifications  of  various  North  Terminal  traf- 
fic schemes  had  little  effect  on  the  contours 
in  this  area  including  1990  traffic  volumes. 

(2)  Along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ship- 
yard (Chelsea  Street) ,  the  combined  noise 
levels  from  local  traffic  and  Mystic  River 
Bridge  traffic  lie  about  5  dB (A)  higher  than 
the  highway-only  contours  described  above. 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  doubling  dis- 
tances of  the  above  contours  from  the  edge 
of  the  Mystic  River  Bridge.   Insufficient 
data  on  existing  local  traffic  volumes  and 
mix  limit  our  ability  to  project  the  traffic 
noise  from  this  source  in  the  various  pro- 
posed development  schemes  for  the  Charles- 
town  site  with  reasonable  accuracy.   A  great 
dependence  on  truck  traffic  volumes  is  evi- 
dent in  all  urban  traffic  noise  analyses. 

(3)  Noise  levels  in  the  Shipyard  well  away 
from  these  busy  traffic  arteries  (over  300 
feet)  can  be  estimated  from  data  obtained  in 
Charlestown  during  the  period  when  the  Mystic 
River  Bridge  was  being  repaired  in  1973.   L]^q 
is  expected  to  lie  between  58  and  63  dB(A), 
assuming  that  there  are  no  nearby  trucks  or 
loud  Yard  activities.   The  noises  under  these 
conditions  typically  arise  from  local  and 
distant  highway  traffic,  occasional  aircraft, 
and  children  at  play. 

(4)  Nighttime  (10  o'clock  p.m.  through 

6  o'clock  a.m.)  L-j^q  noise  levels  lie  8  to  10 
dB(A)  lower  than  the  average  daytime  levels. 
The  reduced  traffic  volumes  during  this 
period  generate  a  more  erratic  noise  pattern 
that  may  be  more  disturbing  to  those  people 
living  relatively  close  to  the  major  traffic 
arteries  than  the  higher  but  steadier  day- 
time noises.   Since  criteria  for  sleep  or 
quiet  activities  generally  dictate  an  average 
noise  level  at  least  10  dB  lower  than  during 
periods  of  higher  activity,  one  can  conclude 
that  traffic  noise  represents  an  equal  nui- 
sance day  and  night,  despite  the  lower  night- 
time values . 
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Aircraft  Noise  in  Charlestown 

The  center  of  the  Charlestown  site  is  slightly 
under  two  miles  from  the  end  of  runway  3  3L  at 
Logan  International  Airport,  but  less  than 
1/2  mile  from  a  commonly-used  flight  path  for 
take-offs  from  that  runway  with  East  Coast 
destinations.   Individual  commercial  jet  air- 
craft produce  peak  noise  levels  of  80  to  85 
dB (A)  in  the  Shipyard  area.   Typically,  these 
levels  persist  for  10  to  20  seconds  per  flight 
emerging  from  the  receding  into  the  general 
background  noise  over  a  period  of  30  to  50 
seconds . 

The  Shipyard  area  lies  wholly  on  the  "quiet 
side"  of  the  19  80  NEF-30  contour  provided  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  19  74. 
Also,  according  to  the  FAA,  the  past  and 
current  efforts  to  reduce  aircraft  engine 
noise  have  been  sufficiently  fruitful  to  allow 
rather  optimistic  predictions  of  commercial 
aircraft  noise  by  the  1980 's.   According  to 
a  recent  study,  the  result  of  quieter  engines 
is  that  the  future  NEF-30  contours  will  lie 
within  the  property  boundaries  of  large 
airports. 

Existing  Noise  in  South  Boston  Site 

The  primary  "external"  noise  feature  at  the 
South  Boston  site  is  aircraft  flyover  noise 
from  heavily  utilized  runway  22.   The  site 
lies  wholly  within  the  NEF-30  contour  and  its 
eastern  tip  lies  within  the  NEF-40  contour. 
The  maximum  noise  levels  due  to  commercial 
aircraft  will  lie  in  the  range  of  90  to  95 
dB(A)  in  the  NEF-30  to  -40  region  and  may 
reach  100  dB (A)  within  the  NEF-40  contour 
area  of  the  site.   Other  noise  sources  include 
local  traffic,  other  Logan  Airport  operations, 
intermittent  shipping  and  railroad  acitivites, 
and  nearby  industrial  facilities.   When  no 
loud  activities  on  the  site  occur  the  back- 
ground due  to  external  noise  sources,  exclu- 
ding aircraft,  can  be  expected  to  be  similar 
to  the  Charlestown  site,  i.e.  58  to  63  dB (A) . 
Existing  noise  conditions  alone  should  dis- 
courage the  use  of  this  site  for  non- industrial 
purposes,  including  those  that  involve  human 
outdoor  activities. 

IVhile  precise  noise  levels  cannot  be  predicted, 
documented  evidence  can  be  utilized  to  give 
the  ranges  of  typical  sources  that  are  likely 
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to  be  associated  with  anticipated  land  uses. 
Typical  values  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
siting  of  facilities  within  the  developments 
and  to  select  structural  and  building  compo- 
nents that  will  avoid  serious  problems  with 
noise.   As  a  general  rule,  the  noise  level 
from  a  source  decreases  at  6  dB  per  doubling 
of  distance,  for  concentrated  individual 
sources  such  as  a  cooling  tower,  a  particu- 
larly loud  vehicle,  or  the  exhaust  of  an 
industrial  engine.   The  noise  level  decreases 
at  nearly  half  the  rate,  i.e.  3  dB  per 
doiibling,  if  the  source  is  extended,  such  as 
a  line  of  automobile  traffic,  a  long  row  of 
open  factory  windows,  or  a  large,  noisy 
crowd.   In  addition,  noise  levels  can  be 
decreased  to  varying  degrees  by  barriers , 
including  buildigns,  earth  berms,  extensive 
dense  plantings,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  A-4 
AGENCIES  CONTACTED 


Continuous  Contact 

Economic  and  Industrial  Development  Commission 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
United  States  Navy 


Interviews* 

Base  Conversion  Commission 

Boston  Department  of  Traffic  and  Parking 

Boston  School  Committee 

Boston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 

(Massachusetts) 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Government  Services  Administration 
Jung-Brennan  Associates 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
Metropolitan  District  Commission 
National  Park  Service 
United  States  Coast  Guard 


Telephone  Conversations 

Boston  Harbor  Associates 

Boston  Landmark  Commission 

Department  of  Traffic  and  Parking  (Boston) 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Charlestown  Fire  Chief 


*  Minutes  and  memos  on  the  contents  of  the 
interviews  are  available. 
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APPENDIX  B-1  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston  raise 

FISCAL  OVERVIEW  revenue  through  tax  sources  and  non-tax  sources. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  Non-tax  sources  include  federal  grants  and 

BOSTON  reimbursements,  unclaimed  deposits,  fines  and 

penalties,  miscellaneous  interest  or  rents,  pay- 
ments for  services  such  as  patients'  payment  of 
bills  to  state  hospitals  or  customers'  payment 
of  bills  to  state  utilities,  the  state  lottery, 
and  various  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  made  by 
universities,  housing  projects  and  other  tax 
exempt  institutions.   Taxable  sources  include 
property  taxes,  personal  income  taxes,  consumer 
and  transaction  taxes,  business  excise  taxes, 
and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

The  State  grants  taxation  powers  to  the  cities 
and  towns.   Currently,  cities  and  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts may  levy  and  collect  only  two  kinds 
of  taxes:   (1)  the  general  tax  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property;  and  (2)  the  motor  vehicle 
excise  tax,  which  is  levied  by  the  State  and 
collected  by  the  State.   Although  the  majority 
of  the  tax  and  non-tax  revenues  are  collected 
by  Massachusetts,  the  State  returns  portions  of 
this  revenue  to  the  cities  --  usually  for  specific 
uses  such  as  education.   Annual  "Cherry  Sheets" 
are  sent  to  the  cities  showing  how  much  money 
is  owed  to  the  State  against  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  forthcoming  as  state  aid. 

Thus,  it  is  extremely  complex  to  determine  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  will  be  gained  by  the 
City  of  Boston  from  any  given  type  of  new 
development.   Residential  uses,  for  instance, 
would  produce  revenue  directly  to  the  City  in 
the  form  of  property  taxes  and  motor  vehicle 
taxes.   Commercial  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  produce  property  tax  revenue  to  the  city 
and  cigarette  sales,  alcohol  and  other  excise 
tax  revenue  to  the  state  and  would  be  partially 
returned  to  Boston  as  some  sort  of  state  aid. 

The  taxes  which  bring  in  the  greatest  volume  of 
revenue  are:   Property  Tax,  Personal  Income  Tax, 
Motor  Vehicle  Tax,  Corporation  Excise  Taxes, 
Sales  and  Use  Tax,  and  the  Motor  Fuels  (Gasoline) 
Tax. 

Sources  and  Uses  of  Funds 

The  City  of  Boston  both  receives  and  draws  funds 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.   An  analysis 
of  the  appropriations  and  revenues  from  Boston 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  Table  B-1.   As 
shown  the  City  budget  accounts  for  approximately 
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ANALYSIS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES  TABLE   B-1 

BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
1971  and  1972 


1971  1972 


Appropriation 

Number  — 
$188,326 

Percent 
45.  0% 

Number  — 
$227,822 

Percent 

City  Budget 

45.  7% 

County  Budget 

16,287 

3.9 

19,676 

3.9 

School  Budget 

95,701 

22.9 

105.813 

21.2 

Debt  and  Interest 

34,867 

8.3 

37,891 

7,6 

Assessments- 

29,818 

7.  1 

34,611 

6.9 

Pensions  and  Annuities- 

27,374 

6.6 

29, 172 

5.9 

Overlay-'' 

20,026 

4.8 

19, 178 

3.8 

Deficits-^ 

5,691 

1.4 

24,960 

5.0 

Total 

$418,090 

100.0% 

$499, 123 

100.  0% 

Revenues  and  C 

redits 

Departmental: 

City 

$   55,097 

13.2% 

$   60,542 

12.  1% 

County 

5,005 

1.2 

5,325 

1.  1 

Schools 

1,177 

0.3 

1,347 

0.3 

From  State: 

City 

8.855 

2.  1 

$    12,061 

2.4 

County 

350 

0.  1 

425 

0.  1 

Corporation 

Tax 

789 

0,2 

789 

0.2 

Other 

41,272 

9.9 

71.977 

14.4 

Motor  Vehicle  Excise  Tax 

9,787 

2.3 

9,179 

1.8 

Free  Cash 

2,000 

0.5 

- 

- 

To  Be  Raised  by 

Taxation 

293,758 

70.2 

337,478 

67.6 

Total 

$418,090 

100.  0% 

$499, 123 

100.  0% 

T7  Numbers  in  thousands. 

"2/  MDC  assessments  -  park,   MBTA  assessments,    and  state  assessments. 

7/  Contributory  and  non-contributory. 

"il  Current  and  deficit. 

"5/  Sewer,    water,    and  estimated  receipts  deficit. 


Source:    City  of  Boston  Finance  Commission,   Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature; 
and  Economics  Research  Associates. 
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45  percent  of  the  appropriations,  amounting  to 
some  228  million  dollars  in  1972.   The  only 
other  use  of  funds  is  the  school  budget,  which 
accounts  for  approximately  106  million  dollars. 
A  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  City  budget 
appropriations  is  given  in  the  next  table  (B-2) . 
The  two  largest  items  on  the  1972  budget  are  the 
police  department  (21.3  percent),  and  the  health 
and  hospitals  department  (26.2  percent).   Other 
purposes  accounting  for  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
City  budget  are  general  government,  the  fire 
department,  the  public  works  department,  and 
miscellaneous  items.   Miscellaneous  items  include 
workmen's  compensation,  snow  removal,  hospital- 
ization and  insurance,  and  numerous  other  cat- 
egories. 

The  City  derives  revenues  from  many  sources  at 
both  the  City  and  State  levels.   The  exact 
nature  of  these  revenue  sources  will  be  discussed 
later  in  subsequent  sections.   Over  one  third 
of  a  billion  dollars,  representing  two  thirds  of 
the  total  revenues  and  credits,  comes  from  city 
taxation. 

Role  of  the  Property  Tax 

Boston's  fiscal  system  is  dominated  by  the 
property  tax.   The  Massachusetts  constitution 
prohibits  cities  and  towns  from  levying  any 
tax  other  than  the  property  tax.   As  shown  on 
data  presented  on  the  following  Table  B-3, 
Boston  funds  65  to  70  percent  of  its  expend- 
itures through  the  property  tax.   Boston's 
reliance  on  the  property  tax  is  currently  higher 
than  that  of  any  major  city  in  the  country.   This 
disproportionate  dependence  on  the  property  tax 
compared  with  other  cities  is  shown  in  the  next 
Table  B-4,  which  gives  the  effective  property 
tax  ratio  in  the  nation's  largest  cities. 

One  reason  why  the  Boston  rate  is  higher  is  that 
Boston  cannot  draw  revenue  from  other  sources. 
Most  other  cities  are  able  to  utilize  other 
sources  of  taxation,  such  as  the  sales  tax. 
Assessment  policies  which  value  properties  of 
less  than  100  percent  fair  market  valuation 
— the  ratio  that  is  theoretically  applied — 
also  inflate  the, tax  rate,  which  is  $196.70  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 

The  high  cost  of  owning  real  estate  in  Boston 
has  direct  implications  on  potential  uses  for  the 
Boston  Naval  Ship  Yard  property.   Manufacturing 
firms  which  are  space  extensive  find  land  and 
building  costs  prohibitively  high.   Further,  new 
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TABLE   B-2 

DETAILS  OF  GENERAL  APPROPRIATIONS.   CITY  OF  BOSTON  BUDGET 

1971  and  1972 


Purpoae 


General  Government 

Police  Department 

Fire  Department 

Building  Department 

Civil  Defense  Activities 

Traffic  and  Parking 
Department 

Licensing  Board 

Public  Works  Department 

Health  and  Hospitals 
Department 

Veteran's  Services 
Department 

Library  Department 

Parks  and  Recreation 
Department 

Miscellaneous 

Total 
1/     Numbers  in  thousands. 


1971 


52,290 

7,678 
6,134 

7,474 
9,070 


27.7 

4,1 
3.2 

4.0 
4.8 


1972 


Number^'' 

Percent 

Number  — 

Percent 

$    17.645 

9.4% 

$ 

24.209 

10.6% 

40,627 

21,5 

48.481 

21.3 

25,178 

13.4 

31,618 

13.9 

2,378 

1.3 

2,712 

1.2 

100 

0.  1 

115 

0.  1 

1,506 

0.8 

1,947 

0.8 

163 

0.1 

166 

0.1 

18,083 

9.6 

20, 507 

9.0 

$188,326  100.0% 


59,598 

9.235 
7,121 

7,702 
14.411 

$227,822 


26.2 

4.0 
3.  1 

3.4 
6.3 

100.  0% 


Source:    City  of  Boston  Finance  Commission,   Annual  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
%ure  for  1972. 


TABLE   B-3 

BOSTON'S  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  YIELD  BY  SOURCE  AND  YEAR 
(General  Revenues  Only) 


Thousands  of  Dollars 


Percent  Composition 


Year 

Total 
Revenues 

194, 981 

Property                Other 
Tax                     Sources 

Total 
Revenues 

100.0 

F 

'roperty 

Tax 

Other 
Sources 

I960 

147,578                  47.403 

75.7 

24.3 

1961 

200,067 

147,671                  52,396 

100.0 

73.8 

26.2 

1962 

208,286 

145,297                 62,989 

100.0 

69.8 

30.2 

1963 

198,340 

145,298                 53,042 

100.0 

73.3 

26.7 

1964 

201.708 

138,720                 62,988 

100.0 

68.8 

31.2 

1965 

237,836 

171,350                 66,486 

100.0 

72.0 

28.0 

1966 

254,223 

152,257               101,966 

100.0 

59.9 

40,1 

1967 

291.809 

180,352                111,457 

100.0 

61.8 

38.2 

1968 

317.013 

203,102               113.911 

100.0 

64.1 

35.9 

1969 

326,240 

230.896                 95.344 

100.0 

70.8 

29.2 

1970 

364,765 

253.546               111.219 

100.0 

69.5 

30.5 

1971 

418,090 

293.758               124.332 

100.0 

70.3 

29.7 

1972 

499.123 

337.478               161.645 

100.0 

67.6 

32.4 

Source: 

Assessing  Department  Annual  Reports  -  1960-1970  Prelimiinary 
Assessing  Department  Broad  Sheets,    1971-1972;  Data  compiled  by  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  found  in  Boston's  Tax  Strategv;  The  Fiscal 
Experience  of  the  City,   May,   1974. 
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EFFECTIVE  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  IN  THE  TABLE   B-4 

NATION'S  30  LARGEST  CITIES 
1972/1973 


Effective  Rate  Per  $1,000 
of  Market  Value 


Boston  $52,20 

Buffalo  50,  99 

Milwaukee  45.  37 

Indianapolis  38. 07 

Baltimore  35.  57 

Los  Angeles  33. 77 

Pittsburgh  30. 84 

San  Diego  29.  09 

Phoenix  28.  78 

San  Francisco  28.39 

Chicago  28.  10 

New  York  26.72 

Philadelphia  26. 09 

Denver  24. 47 

Memphis  23.09 

Cincinnati  21.85 

Cleveland  21.84 

Detroit  21.43 

Kansas  City  21.  14 

Nashville  19. 98 

San  Antonio  19.  53 

St.   Louis  19.39 

Jacksonville  18.40 

Washington  17.  70 

Columbus,   Ohio  17.30 

Seattle  16.01 

Atlanta  13-  93 

Dallas  10.95 

New  Orleans  10.92 

Houston  10'  02 

Unweighted  Average  25.40 


Source;    Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue.   Washington,   D.  C. 
Major  State  and  Local  Tax  Burdens  in  Washington  Com- 
pared with  Those  in  the  30  Largest  Cities. 
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firms  with  high  plant  and  equipment  costs  find 
entry  difficult.   Such  a  situation  favors  the 
construction  of  small  office  or  commercial  units. 
Similarly,  the  property  tax  situation  makes  new 
higher  income  apartments  which  are  larger  and 
charge  more  per  square  foot  more  productive 
revenue  sources  to  the  City. 

The  Role  of  Exempt  Property 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  high  tax  burdens  of 
property  owners  is  the  amount  of  tax-exempt 
property  in  Boston.   The  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  in  a  paper  entitled  Boston's  Tax 
Strategy;   The  Fiscal  Experience  of  the  City, 
has  recently  reviewed  the  problems  created  by 
tax-exempt  property  in  Boston.   Almost  half  of 
Boston's  total  land  area  was  exempt  property  in 
1970.   This  relationship,  when  illustrated 
graphically,  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  amount 
of  tax-exempt  property  in  Boston  is  growing, 
while  taxable  property  has  widened  on  historical 
decline. 

The  majority  of  the  tax-exempt  property  is  con- 
tained in  wards  which  are  relatively  wealthy 
and  therefore  potentially  able  to  provide  greater 
revenue  from  their  taxable  land  than  other  areas. 
At  present,  4  8  percent  of  the  City's  property 
is  carrying  the  tax  burden  of  providing  the 
City  with  65  to  70  percent  of  its  operating  funds. 

Certainly,  tax-exempt  property  does  provide 
benefits  to  Boston  residents.   However,  jobs 
and  public  benefits  from  exempt  institutions 
such  as  universities  and  hospitals  serve  a  region- 
al audience  rather  than  the  local  public.   In 
addition,  Boston  still  must  provide  municipal 
services  to  exempt  institutions. 

Captial  Investment  Trends  in  the  City  of  Boston 
The  fiscal  situation  hinges  on  the  creation  of 
a  sound  social  and  economic  environment.   The 
City  of  Boston  has  underway  a  public  facilities 
and  capital  improvements  program  designed  to 
enhance  the  process  of  neighborhood  revital- 
ization,  and  to  complement  major  ivestment 
committments  to  the  downtown  area.   During 
the  1975-1985  period,  the  City  plans  a  1.3 
billion  dollar  program  to  induce,  encourage, 
and  support  investment  designed  to  produce 
growth  in  jobs,  income,  and  opportunities  for 
Boston  residents. 

The  capital  investment  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
both  historical  and  projected,  is  shown  on  the 
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the  next  Table  B-5.   As  shown  the  rate  of 
public  and  private  investment  is  projected  to 
increase  dramatically.   The  Boston  Naval  Ship 
Yard  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  City  to 
continue  its  commitment  to  the  City's  neighbor- 
hoods, while  stimulating  enormous  amounts  of 
private  investment  into  a  variety  of  land  uses. 

Fiscal  Status  of  the  City 

The  potential  for  the  successful  development 
of  a  large  project  in  any  area  depends  greatly  on 
the  overall  health  of  the  city.   The  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  determined  that 
although  the  economy  is  strong,  the  city  has 
not  benefited  from  its  own  economic  growth. 
While  the  City's  problems  are  fiscal  in  nature, 
they  can  be  overcome  and  the  capital  program  of 
1.3  billion  dollars  by  1985  is  feasible,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  BRA  study. 

One  indication  of  the  fiscal  strength  of  Boston 
is  the  rating  of  its  bonds.   In  1973  Boston 
City  Bonds  received  an  upgraded  rating  for  the 
first  time  in  14  years.   A  well  conceived  and 
implemented  development  program  for  the  Boston 
Naval  Ship  Yard  will  add  further  strength  to  the 
City's  fiscal  position.   The  extent  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  to  the  City  created  by  alter- 
native land  use  packages  for  the  two  Ship  Yard 
sites  is  analyzed  in  the  following  report  sub- 
sections. 
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TABLE   B-5 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT,    PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,   IN  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 
1960-72,   ACTUAL:  AND  1975  AND  1980,    TARGETS 
(Millions  of  Dollars  at  1970  Prices) 


Year 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


State, 

City 

Federal  Government 

of 

and  Semi-Autonomous 

Total 

Private 
$472* 

Boston 
$13 

Af^encies 

$585* 

$100* 

607 

487 

10 

110 

678 

550 

17 

111 

633 

497 

23 

113 

719 

575 

21 

.123 

752 

600 

20 

132 

821 

661 

27 

133 

850 

665 

31 

153 

856 

678 

38 

140 

873^ 
891* 

683  . 
689* 

36 

154^ 
144^ 

58 

940  . 

715* 

73 

152* 

I.  000* 

$750 

$82 

$168 

Average  Annual  Rate  of  Investment 

1960-67                 $706                  $563  $20 

1968-71                    890                    691  51 

1972                       1,000                     750  82 


$122 
148 
168 


Projected 

1975 
1980 


$1,262 
1,635 


$975 
1,270 


$112 
145 


$175 
210 


*      Estimated. 


Source:    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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APPENDIX  B-2  The  direct  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  reuse 

REVENUE  SOURCES  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  come  from  five  gen- 

eral sources:   property  taxes,  personal  income 
taxes,  consumer  and  transaction  taxes,  business 
excise  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  taxes.   The  real 
estate  property  tax  and  certain  of  the  personal 
property  taxes  are  the  only  ones  levied  and  col- 
lected directly  by  the  cities.   Although  the  re- 
maining taxes  are  collected  by  the  State,  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  are  returned  to  the  cities. 
This  section  examines  the  nature  and  method  of 
measurement  of  these  taxes,  and  then  identifies 
the  specific  taxes  which  are  applicable  to  the 
various  land  uses  proposed  for  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Property  Taxes .   The  property  tax  is  a  residual 
tax  levied  by  the  cities  to  raise  revenue  for 
expenses  unmet  by  other  revenue  sources.   The 
current  tax  rate  is  $196.70  per  $1,000  of  as- 
sessed valuation.   De  facto  assessment  ratios 
vary  according  to  the  location  and  type  of  prop- 
erty, although  theoretically,  assessment  on  all 
types  of  property  should  be  in  the  same  ratio. 

Personal  Income  Taxes.   A  second  revenue  source 
is  from  the  personal  income  tax.   This  State  tax 
covers  wages  and  salaries,  interest  and  dividends, 
annuities,  etc.   The  personal  income  tax  on  wages 
and  salaries  is  5  percent.   Of  the  total  revenues 
collected  by  the  Commonwealth  from  this  tax,  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  is  returned  to  Boston,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  Park  Plaza  done  by  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority.   Revenues  will  ac- 
crue to  the  City  from  residents  of  the  Shipyard 
sites  and  also  from  employees  who  work  at  the 
site.   The  procedure  for  estimating  the  reve- 
nues to  be  derived  from  the  personal  income  tax 
will  be  explored  under  the  applicable  land  uses. 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes.   There  is  a  State 
tax  on  the  sale,  storage,  use,  or  other  consump- 
tion of  tangible  personal  property  in  Massachu- 
setts.  The  sole  tax  rate  is  3  percent  of  the 
purchase  or  rental  price.   Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  sales  tax  is  returned  to  Boston,  ac- 
cording to  a  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  re- 
port.  Additionally,  there  is  a  State  tax  on 
meals  of  $1.00  or  more,  as  well  as  on  any  amount 
of  alcoholic  beverages  bought  and  consumed  on 
the  premises.   The  tax  rate  is  5  percent,  with 
11  percent  being  returned  to  Boston. 

All  alcoholic  beverages  sold  are  taxed,  with 
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the  rate  varying  according  to  the  type  of  bev- 
erage and  its  alcoholic  content.   Cider,  for 
example,  is  taxed  at  $0.0228  per  gallon,  while 
beverages  containing  over  50  percent  alcohol 
are  taxed  at  $3,36  3  per  gallon.   Also,  there 
is  a  State  excise  tax  on  each  cigarette  sold 
in  Massachusetts,   The  rate  is  8  mills  per 
cigarette,  or  16  cents  per  package  of  20.   Ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  the  alcohol  revenues 
are  returned  to  Boston,  while  0.4  percent  of 
the  cigarette  excise  tax  revenues  are  returned 
to  Boston. 

Corporation  Excise  Tax.   The  corporation  excise 
tax  is  a  State  tax  on  the  net  income  and/or  tan- 
gible property  of  business  earning  income  in 
Massachusetts,   The  rates  vary  with  the  type  of 
income,  with  a  minimum  payment  of  $114.   Manu- 
facturing operations  are  exempt  from  the  tan- 
gible property  tax  on  inventory,  machinery,  and 
equipment.   Since  the  rate  varies  by  type  of 
business  and  depends  on  net  income,  both  of 
which  are  unknowns  in  a  general  case,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  revenues  generated  can  only  be  esti- 
mated very  generally. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  BRA  estima- 
tion procedure  has  been  adopted.   It  is  assumed 
that  net  income  represent  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  total  revenues,  and  that  the  effective 
State  business  tax  rate  averages  8  percent.   An 
estimated  11  percent  of  this  revenue  will  be  re- 
turned to  Boston. 

Miscellaneous  Taxes.   There  are  numerous  other 
taxes  which  exist  at  the  State  level  and  could 
be  applied.   These  include  inheritance  taxes, 
licenses  and  fees,  racing  taxes,  raffle  and  ba- 
zaar taxes,  and  others.   In  this  analysis,  the 
only  other  taxes  estimated  are  room  occupancy 
taxes  and  motor  vehicle  excise  taxes  (actually 
a  property  tax) .   The  room  occupancy  tax  is  a 
State  tax  on  the  rental  piece  of  a  tourist  ac- 
commodation.  Exemptions  are  made  if  the  accom- 
modation is  rented  for  over  90  days  or  if  the 
rental  rate  is  2  dollars  per  day  or  less.   The 
tax  rate  is  5.7  percent,  with  approximately  11 
percent  returned  to  Boston. 

Finally,  there  is  a  tax  levied  on  vehicles  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  assessed  value.   The 
rate  is  set  uniform  throughout  Massachusetts, 
but  is  collected  by  the  individual  towns.   The 
rate  if  $66  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 
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with  the  assessment  ratio  declining  as  the  car 
ages . 

RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE       For  multi-family  residential  development  such 

as  that  proposed  in  two  alternatives  for  the 
Charlestown  site,  there  are  three  revenue 
sources  accruing  to  the  City  from  the  annual 
operation  of  the  units.   These  revenue  sources 
are  the  real  property  tax,  the  personal  income 
tax,  and  the  motor  vehicle  excise  tax.   The  fol- 
lowing sub-sections  outline  the  techniques  to 
be  used  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  rev- 
enues generated  by  each  source . 

Real  Property  Tax.   On  revenue  producing  proj- 
ects such  as  apartments,  the  property  tax  is 
based  on  the  gross  income  of  the  project.   Once 
the  rental  rates  have  been  set,  expenses  and 
deductions  are  subtracted  to  determine  the  net 
income  stream  of  the  property.   Then,  the  net 
income  is  capitalized  to  provide  an  estimate 
of  value.   Typically,  the  real  property  tax 
will  be  6.0  yo  6.5  percent  of  market  value. 
Alternatively,  the  property  taxes  of  sales 
units  can  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
current  tax  rate  by  26  percent  of  market  val- 
ue.  Regardless  of  the  estimation  procedure, 
the  same  approximation  of  revenue  to  the  City 
should  result. 

Personal  Income  Tax.   The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts levies  a  tax  on  personal  income,  in- 
cluding wages  and  salaries,  interest  and  divi- 
dends, annuities,  business  income,  etc.   The 
rate  is  5  percent  of  net  income  per  unit  or 
20  percent  of  gross  rent,  assuming  that  25  per- 
cent of  net  income  is  spent  for  shelter.   A 
study  of  public  costs  and  tax  revenue  benefits 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
concluded  that  the  City  receives  approximately 
11  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  personal  in- 
come tax  as  State  aid. 

Motor  Vehicle  Excise  Tax.   The  motor  vehicle 
tax  is  levied  against  vehicles  according  to 
their  age  and  assessed  value.   The  rate  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  State,  but  is  collected  by 
the  individual  towns.   The  rate  is  $66  per  $1,000 
assessed  valuation,  with  the  assessment  ratio  de- 
pendent upon  the  age  of  the  vehicle.   The  esti- 
mated tax  potential  per  car  for  a  two  year  old 
car  initially  bought  for  $3,500  dollars  is  $138. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE 


Another  potential  use  for  the  Shipyard  is  for 
industrial  purposes.   Assuming  industrial  users 
occupy  manufacturing  space,  the  three  major  rev- 
enue sources  are  the  property  tax,  the  personal 
income  tax,  and  the  corporation  excise  tax.   A 
method  for  estimating  the  revenues  from  these 
sources  is  given  below. 


Property  Tax.  The 
ratios  found  in  a  s 
Associates  was  subs 
the  time  lag  be twee 
assessment  ratio  wa 
The  actual  tax  reve 
mining  the  market  v 
plying  the  assessme 
plying  the  tax  rate 
assessed  valuation. 


range  of  actual  assessment 
urvey  by  Economics  Research 
tantial,  reflecting  in  part 
n  assessments.   The  average 
s  found  to  be  47  percent, 
nue  is  computed  by  deter- 
alue  of  the  building,  ap- 
nt  ratio,  and  then  multi- 
of  $196.70  per  $1,000  of 


Corporation  Excise  Tax.   Manufacturing  corpor- 
ations are  exempt  from  paying  a  tax  on  tangible 
personal  property.   They  do  pay  a  State  tax  on 
net  income,  however.   Determination  of  the  ex- 
act magnitude  of  the  tax  revenue  is  difficult, 
since  income  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
industry.   The  corporation  excise  tax  is  esti- 
mated at  8  percent  of  gross  income,  or  8.55  per- 
cent of  net  income.   An  estimated  11  percent  of 
the  State  revenue  is  returned  to  Boston,  according 
to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  estimate. 

Personal  Income  Tax.   The  revenues  generated 
from  industrial  employees  at  the  Shipyard  are 
estimated  by  assuming  the  typical  industry  uti- 
lizes 500  square  feet  per  employee.   Average 
wages  are  estimated  at  $10,500  per  year.   These 
wages  are  taxed  at  5  percent,  with  11  percent 
returned  to  Boston. 


RETAIL  LAND  USE 


Retail  space  for  specialty  shopping  generates 
revenues  from  a  variety  of  sources.   These 
sources  are  the  property  tax;  personal  income 
tax;  sales  tax,  meals  tax,  alcohol  tax,  and 
cigarette  tax;  and  business  taxes.   While  not 
all  the  tax  revenues  from  these  sources  can  be 
determined  and  allocated  for  a  single  project, 
the  following  sections  provide  techniques  for 
estimating  certain  tax  categories. 

Property  Tax.   As  with  previous  land  uses,  the 
revenues  generated  can  be  estimated  at  6.0  to 
6.5  percent  of  market  value.   Alternatively, 
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TABLE   B-6 

REVENUES  GENERATED  THROUGH  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Revenue  Source 


Property  Tax 
Rentals 

Sales 

Personal  Income  Tax 

Motor  Vehicles 
Excise  Tax 


Percent 

Allocated 

Basis  of  Measurement 

to  Boston 

6.  0-6.  S%  of  market  value 

100% 

of  building 

26%  of  market  value 

100% 

X  tax  rate 

20%  of  gross  rent 

11% 

$66/Sl,000  of  assessed  value 

100% 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-7 

REVENUES  GENERATED  THROUGH  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Revenue  Source 


Property  Tax 
Corporation  Excise  Tax 


Personal  Income  Tax 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


Basis  of  Measurement 

Percent 
Allocated 
to  Boston 

47%  of  market  value 
X  tax  rate 

100% 

8%  of  gross  income,  or 
8.  55%  of  net  income 

11% 

5%  of  wages 

11% 

TABLE   B-8 

REVENUES  GENERATED  THROUGH  RETAIL  DEVELOPMENT 
m  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Percent 

Allocated 

to  Boston 


Revsiaue  Source 

Property  Tax 
Business  Tax 

Sales  Tax 
Meals  Tax 
Alcohol  Tax 

Cigarette  Tax 
Personal  Income  Tax 


Basis  of  Measurement  

6.  0-6.  5%  of  market  value  100% 

8%  of  gross  income,   or  11% 
8.  55%  of  net  income 

Retail  sales  x  3%  15% 

5%  of  price  11% 

.  57%  of  gross  receipts,   and  11% 
approximately  $1.25  per  gallon 

16  cents  per  pack  .4% 

5%  of  wages  11% 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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the  tax  also  approximates  one  third  of  the  mar- 
ket value  multiplied  by  the  current  tax  rate. 

Business  Excise  Tax.  The  State  taxes  corpora- 
tion income  according  to  the  type  of  business . 
The  revenues  generated  are  estimated  at  8  per- 
cent of  gross  income  or  8.55  percent  of  net  in- 
come. The  BRA  estimates  11  percent  returns  to 
Boston. 

Sales  Tax.   There  is  a  State  tax  on  retail  sales 
The  rate  is  currently  3  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  an  item.   According  to  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority,  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  tax  is  returned  to  Boston  in  the  form  of 
State  aid. 

Meals  Tax.   There  is  a  State  tax  on  meals  of 
$1,000  or  more.   The  current  rate  is  5  percent 
of  the  price.   An  estimated  11  percent  returns 
to  Boston. 

Alcohol  and  Cigarette  Tax.  There  are  also  al- 
cohol and  cigarette  taxes,  a  portion  of  which 
are  returned  to  Boston.  The  alcohol  tax  rate 
vary  with  the  type  of  alcohol  on  a  per  gallon 
basis,  and  is  not  estimated  here.  Similarly, 
the  cigarette  tax  is  on  a  use  basis,  with  the 
rate  being  16  cents  for  a  package.  Approxi- 
mately .4%  of  the  revenue  is  returned  to  Bos- 
ton for  school  transportation  costs. 

Personal  Income  Tax.   The  revenues  generated 
from  retail  employees  at  the  Navy  Yards  are  es- 
timated by  assuming  3  employees  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  retail  space,  in  line  with  current  em- 
ployment patterns  at  specialty  shopping  centers. 
Wages  are  taxed  at  5  percent,  with  11  percent 
returned  to  Boston. 

HOTEL  A  hotel  generates  revenues  from  a  variety  of 

sources:   property  tax,  corporation  tax,  per- 
sonal income  tax,  sales  tax,  meals  tax,  alco- 
hol tax,  cigarette  tax,  and  occupancy  tax.   The 
taxes  can  be  estimated  in  the  same  fashion  as 
for  retail  space,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  only  additional  revenue  source  is  the  occu- 
pancy tax,  which  is  discussed  below. 

Room  Occupancy  Tax.   The  State  levies  a  tax  on 
the  price  of  a  hotel  room  or  other  transient  ac- 
commodations.  Exceptions  occur  is  the  room  is 
rented  for  more  than  9  0  days  or  if  the  rental 
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OFFICE 


rate  is  $2  per  day  or  less.   The  rate  is  cur- 
rently 5.7  percent  of  the  price.   Approximately 
11  percent  will  be  returned  to  Boston. 


Office  space  generates  a  variety  of  tax  reve- 
nues, depending  on  the  user  of  the  space. 
These  revenue  sources  include  the  property 
tax,  the  corporation  excise  tax,  personal  in- 
come tax,  insurance  tax,  and  bank  taxes.  The 
techniques  for  estimating  revenues  from  these 
sources  are  given  below. 

Property  Tax.   The  property  tax  on  office  space 
varies  from  14  percent  to  38  percent  of  market 
values,  according  to  a  survey  of  21  buildings 
conducted  by  Economics  Research  Associates. 
The  mean  effective  assessment  ratio  was  found 
to  be  26  percent.   The  mean  assessed  value  for 
the  buildings  surveyed  was  $14.41  per  square 
foot,  while  the  standard  deviation  was  6.79. 
The  property  tax  itself  can  be  estimated  by 
taking  26%  of  market  value  times  the  current 
tax  rate . 

Corporation  Tax.   As  with  prior  land  uses,  the 
corporation  tax  is  estimated  at  8  percent  of 
gross  income  or  8.55  percent  of  net  income. 

Insurance  Tax.   There  is  a  State  tax  on  premiums, 
net  values  of  policies,  and  underwriting  profits 
of  insurance  companies.   Insurance  taxes  apply 
to  all  business  done  in  Massachusetts.   The  rate 
may  be  2  percent  or  5  percent  of  premiums  or  un- 
derwriting profits,  depending  on  the  type  of 
company.   Approximately  11  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue is  returned  to  Boston. 

Taxes  on  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 
There  is  also  a  State  tax  on  net  income  and/or 
average  worth  of  bank  deposits.   The  tax  is  11.4% 
of  net  income  for  commercial  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies and  1.14  percent  of  net  operating  income 
for  savings  and  cooperative  banks.   Savings  and 
cooperative  banks  also  pay  .114%  of  average  de- 
posits for  the  total  year.   Approximately  11  per- 
cent of  the  State  income  from  bank  taxes  is  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  the  form  of  State  aid. 

Personal  Income  Tax.   The  personal  income  of  of- 
fice employees  is  taxed  at  5%,  of  which  11%  is 
returned  by  the  State  to  Boston.   Employees  are 
estimated  by  assuming  225  square  feet  per  em- 
ployee . 
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TABLE   B-9 


REVENUES  GENERATED  THROUGH  HOTEL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Revenue  Source 

Property  Tax 
Corporation  Tax 

Sales  Tax 
Meals  Tax 
Alcohol  Tax 

Cigarette  Tax 

Room  Occupancy  Tax 

Personal  Income  Tax 


Basis  of  Measurement 

6.  0-6.  5%  of  market  value 

8%  of  gross  income,   or 
8.  55%  of  net  income 

Room  sales  x  3% 

5%  of  price 

.  57%  of  gross  receipts,   and 
approximately  $1.  25  per  gallon 

16  cents  per  pack 

5.  7%  of  room  price 

5%  of  wages 


Percent 
Allocated 
to  Boston 

100% 

11% 

15% 
11% 
11% 

.4% 
11% 
11% 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE    B-10 

REVENUES  GENERATED  THROUGH  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Revenue  Source 
Property  Tax 

Corporation  Tax 

Insurance  Tax 
Bank  Taxes 

Personal  Income  Tax 


Basis  of  Measurement 

26%  of  market  value 
X  current  tax  rate 

8%  of  gross  income,   or 
8.  55%  of  net  inconne 

2-5%  of  gross  premiums 

11.4%  of  net  income 
for  commercial  banks 

wages  X  5% 


Percent 
Allocated 
to  Boston 

100% 

11% 

11% 
11% 

11% 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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APPENDIX  B-3  This  section  examines  the  public  expenditures 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES       associated  with  the  alternative  land  use  pack- 
ages developed  for  the  Boston  Navalyard.   These 
general  losses  of  expenses  are  analyzed:   public 
service  costs,  general  government  costs,  and  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  existing  facilities 
at  the  Shipyard  site.   The  expense  date  is  drawn 
largely  from  a  recently  completed  study  by  the 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associ- 
ates, Inc.   entitled  The  Effect  of  High  Density 
Development  on  Municipal  Finances  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 

Public  Costs  for  Direct  Services 
Public  costs  associated  with  development  of  the 
Boston  Naval  Ship  Yard  will  arise  from  a  var- 
iety of  sources,  among  them  fire,  police,  and 
public  works  services.   The  nature  of  these 
costs  will  vary  according  to  the  specific  land 
uses.   These  costs  are  estimated,  by  land  use, 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Residential  Development.   One  of  the  proposed 
land  uses  for  the  Charlsetown  site  is  for  high 
income  residential  developments.   To  approximate 
the  type  of  housing  costs  envisioned,  an  average 
of  the  direct  service  costs  found  in  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  and  Beacon  Hill  was  taken.   These 
direct  service  costs,  drawn  from  Boston  Munici- 
pal Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates  data,  are 
shown  on  a  per  capita  basis  on  the  following 
table  (B-11) .  The  numbers  incorporate  debt  service 
on  capital  improvements  where  possible.   The 
average  total  direct  service  costs  per  capita 
for  the  residential  areas  is  $467.   In  the 
benefit/cost  analysis  here,  the  rounded  figure 
of  $465  per  capita  is  used. 

Industrial  Development.   For  purposes  of  esti- 
mating direct  service  costs  for  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  South  Station  area  service  costs 
were  assumed  to  approximate  service  costs  in  an 
industrial  area.   The  area  contains  a  high  pro- 
portion of  industrial/warehousing  buildings. 
Total  direct  service  costs  for  the  South  Station 
area  are  $321  per  1,000  square  feet.   This 
analysis  assumes  $320  per  1,000  square  feet  for 
industrial  space.   The  breakdown  of  industrial 
costs,  as  well  as  costs  for  other  land  uses, 
is  shown  in  Table  B-12. 

Retail  Development.   The  direct  service  costs  that 
are  incurred  in  the  Washington  Street  area  are 
assumed  to  approximate  retail  service  costs  for 
the  shipyard  property,  since  the  Washington 
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TABLE   B-11 

AVERAGE  DIRECT  SERVICE  COSTS  PER  CAPITA  FOR 
RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AT  BOSTON  NAVY  YARDS 


Service 


Fire 

Police 

Public  Works 

Traffic  and  Parking 

MBTA  Deficit 

Schools 

Housing  Inspection 

Public  Service 

Courts 


Per 

Capita 

Costs 

$ 

66 

$ 

73 

$ 

42 

$ 

2 

$ 

18 

$239 

$ 

2 

$ 

2 

_L 

23 

Total  Direct  Services 


$467 


Source:     Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates,   Inc.  , 
The  Effect  of  High  Density  Development  on  Municipal  Finances 
in  the  City  of  Boston,   April,    1974. 


TABLE   B-12 

DIRECT  SERVICE  COSTS  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  LAND  USES 
AT  THE  BOSTON  NAVY  YARDS 


Total 


Direct  Service  Cost  Per  1,000  Square  Feet 


Industrial 

Retail 

Office 

Hotel 

Institutional 

Fire 

$   53 

$102 

$   94 

$102 

$   76 

Police 

$  92 

$221 

$   79 

$221 

$127 

Public  Works 

$   60 

$   35 

$   30 

$   35 

$   43 

Traffic  and  Parking 

$     9 

$      5 

$      4 

$      5 

$      7 

MBTA  Deficit 

$  91 

$287 

$   75 

$287 

$127 

County  Courts 

$   16 

$   59 

$    17 

$    59 

$   42 

$321 


$711 


$299  $711 


$422 


Source:    Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  cuid  Abt  Associates,   Inc.  , 
The  Effect  of  High  Density  Development  on  Municipal  Finances 
in  the  City  of  Boston,    April,    1974;  and  Economics  Research 
Associates. 
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street  area  is  predominantly  retail  in  nature. 
The  analysis  by  the  Boston  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  found  direct  service  costs  to  total 
$711  per  1,000  square  feet.   The  cost  used  in 
this  analysis  is  $710  per  1,000  square  feet. 

Office  Development.   The  central  business  and 
financial  district  of  Boston  is  dominated 
by  office  development.   The  costs  of  direct 
services  to  this  area,  then,  is  assumed  to 
approximate  direct  service  costs  for  office 
development  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.   The 
total  direct  service  costs  per  1,000  square 
feet  are  $299  in  the  Boston  central  business 
and  financial  district,  or  approximately  $300. 

Hotel  Development.   The  nature  of  direct  public 
services  for  a  hotel  development  is  similar 
to  the  services  required  by  retail  establishments. 
The  two  land  uses  are  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  each  other.   For  this  reason,  hotel  service 
costs  are  estimated  at  $710  per  1,000  square 
feet,  or  the  same  as  for  retail  development. 

Institutional  Development.   The  exact  type  of 
development  in  this  category  varies  substantially, 
as  do  the  associated  service  costs.   Services 
for  college  dormitories,  classrooms,  auditoriums, 
etc.   all  differ  from  each  other  and  from  costs 
for  museums,  hospitals,  etc.   It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  estimate  service  costs  precisely. 
The  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  examined 
seven  areas  throughout  the  City  to  determine 
service  costs.   For  this  analysis,  the  average 
of  the  service  costs  in  these  areas  is  assumed 
to  approximate  institutional  service  costs.   As 
shown  on  the  table,  the  total  average  direct 
service  costs  for  the  seven  areas  in  Boston  is 
$422  per  1,000  square  feet.   The  rounded  figure 
of  $420  per  1,000  square  feet  is  used  in  this 
analysis. 

General  Government  Expense  Requirements 

A  second  major  expense  item  to  be  accounted  for 

by  a  large  new  development  such  as  the  Boston 

Naval  Shipyard  is  a  portion  of  the  general 

costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  entire 

City  government.   Unlike  other  states,  the  city 

governments  and  the  state  are  the  only  major 

taxing  authorities  in  Massachusetts.   Thus  each 

city  is  assessed  for  the  costs  of  other  units 

of  government:   county,  regular  school  districts, 

and  special  districts. 
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TABLE   B-13 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


Expense  Item 


City  Costs 

Direct  Services 
Community-wide  Services 
Central  Staff 

County  Costs 

Direct  Services 
Community-wide  Services 
Central  Staff 

Total  City  and  County  Costs 


Amount 
(In  Thousands) 


$274,397 
80,675 
44,219 

$  16,284 
1,229 
3,928 

$420,732 


Percent 

65.  2% 

19.2 

10.5 


3.9% 

0.3 

0.9 

100.  0% 


Source:     Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  and  Abt  Associates,   Inc.  , 
The  Effect  of  High  Density  Development  on  Municipal  Finances 
in  the  City  of  Boston,    April,    1974;  and  Economics  Research 
Associates. 


TABLE   B-14 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  TO  MAINTAIN  EXISTING  FACILITIES 
BOSTON  NAVY  YARDS 


Item 


General  Government 

Police 

Fire 

Traffic  and  Parking 

Health  and  Hospitals 

Public  Works 

Veteran's  Services 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

South  Boston  Only: 

Charlestown  Only: 


1972  City  Budget 
Appropriations 

$   24,209,459 

48,480,820 

31,617,509 

1,946,548 

59,298,299 

20,507,313 

9,234,676 

7,702,467 

8,  100.952 

$211,098,043 


~ii  ^f^^F*^,.""   ^=ti'"ated   assessed   value 
.7X2%   of   Boston's   property   valuations 

Source:    City  of  Boston  Finance  Commission, 
Legislature  for  1972;  and  Economics 


Factor— 


.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 
.00712 

.00712 

.00480 

.  00232 

of    $26,000, 
of   $3.65   bi 


Estimated 
Public  Costs 

$      172,371 

345, 184 

225, 117 

13,859 

422,204 

146,012 

65,751 

54,842 

57,678 

$1,503,018 

$1,013,271 

$      489,747 

000,   which   is 
llion. 


Annual  Report  to  the 
Research  Associates. 
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The  City  must  carry  the  entire  cost  of  Suffolk 
County  expenditures.  The  situation  arises 
from  the  provision  at  annexation  that  Chelsea, 
Revere,  and  Winthrop  do  not  have  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  running  the  county.  The  total 
costs  incurred  by  the  City  are  shown  or.  Table 
B-13,  broken  down  by  City  and  County,  and  also 
by  direct  service,  community-wide  service,  and 
central  staff  costs. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  direct  service  city 
costs  are  approximately  274  million  dollars, 
or  65  percent  of  total  general  government 
expense  requirements.   The  direct  service  costs 
identified  by  land  use  element  in  the  previous 
sub-sections,  then,  represent  only  6  5  percent  of 
total  city  costs.   This  percentage  factor  is 
used  in  the  analysis  here  to  estimate  other 
government  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

Maintenance  of  Existing  Facilities.  There  will 
also  be  public  expenditures  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  existing  facilities  at  the  Ship- 
yard. These  maintenance  costs  will  apply  while 
the  yards  are  undeveloped,  and  also  over  the 
portion  of  the  yards  that  remain  undeveloped 
during  construction  phasing. 

The  estimation  technique  used  to  determine  public 
costs  for  maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
is  to  assume  the  percent  spent  for  public  ser- 
vices corresponds  to  the  project's  percent  of 
total  property  valuations.   The  combined  assessed 
valuation  of  the  Charlestown  and  South  Boston 
properties  is  estimated  at  $26,000,000.   The 
valuations  of  the  Shipyard  represents  .712 
percent  of  Boston's  total  property  valuations. 
Applying  the  percent  yields  on  estimated  total 
annual  cost  of  1.5  million  dollars,  as  shown  on 
the  accompanying  Table  B-14.   For  Charlestown 
the  estimated  public  costs  are  $490,000  annually. 
These  costs  will  be  used  in  this  analysis  and 
apportioned  out  during  the  development  phases 
of  the  project,  until  the  direct  service  costs 
of  the  new  development  cover  the  entire  site. 
These  costs  represent  municipal  service  costs  and 
do  not  reflect  costs  such  as  physical  building 
maintenance  or  rehabilitation. 
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APPENDIX  B-4  The  following  set  of  tables,  numbered  B-15  through 

ANNUAL  REVENUE  B-30,  document  the  techniques  used  to  develop 

TABLES  the  annual  revenues  for  each  land  use  element. 

These  findings  are  summarized  in  Section  V  of 

this   report. 

TABLE   B-15 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-''  $1,368,100 

2/ 
Personal  Income  Taxes—  $      136,  100 

Consumer   and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes-  $        64,500 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $1,568,700 

\^/  Forty-seven  percent  of  market  value  times  tax  rate;  based  on  ERA 
market  value  estimate  for  older  manufacturing  space  of  $11  per  square 
foot  and  new  construction  cost  of  $14  per  square  foot. 

_2/     Assumes  500  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,   with  av- 
erage wage  of  $10,500  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3_/     Estimated  from  employee  income;  assumes  employee  compensation 
represents  30%  of  revenues  with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 
taxed  at  8%,    11%  of  which  is  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-16 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUS  TRIAL /INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

OFFICE/LOFT  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-'  $   66,500 

2/ 
Personal  Income  Taxes—  $   23,800 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  $    10,100 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  z. 

Total  $100,400 

_1/      Twenty- six  percent  of  rehabilitation  cost  of  $1,300,000  times  tax  rate. 
Z_/     Assumes  22  5  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,   with  av- 
erage wage  of  $10,  000  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3^/     Estimated  from  employee  income;  assuming  employee  compensation 
represents  30%  of  revenues,   with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 
taxed  at  8%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-17 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RETAIL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-'  $23,000 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  $  3,400 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes—  $11,500 

4/ 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  $    1,700 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  - 


Total  $39, 600 


1/      Six  and  five-tenths  percent  of  market  value,   which  is  based  on  rehabil- 
Tlation  cost  estimates. 

2/     Based  on  average  of  three  employees  per  1,000  square  feet,    and 
average  wage  of  $7,000  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3/     Sales  tax  assumes    sales  of  $90  per  square  foot  with  15%  of  the  3% 
tax  returned  to  Boston;  meals  tax  is  5%  of  price,   with  11%  returned  to 
Boston  and  assuming  30%  of  establishments  are  restaurants  and  sales  are 
$65  per  square  foot;  alcohol  and  cigarette  tax  revenues  not  estimated. 
4/      Assumes  8%  of  sales  equals  net  income,   which  is  taxed  at  8%  with 
11%  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Aasociates. 

TABLE   B-18 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL/INSTITUTIONAL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

HOTEL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-^  $260,000 

2  / 
Personal  Income  Taxes—  $  900 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes—  $      1,800 

4/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $  800 

Miscellaneous  Taxes—  $    62,400 

Total  $325,900 

T7     Six  and  five-tenths  percent  of  market  value;  assumes  200  rooms  at 

$20,  000  per  room. 

2/      Based  on  wages  and  salaries  of  15%  of  total  revenues,   in  keeping  with 

data  reported  on  hotel  industry  by  Harris,  Kerr,   Forster  and  Company; 

taxes  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

3/     Five  thousand  square  feet  of  restaurant  and  related  facilities  space  at 

^65  per  square  foot,   taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

4/     Eight  percent  of  room  sales  assumed  to  equal  net  income,   which  is 

taxed  at  8%,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

5/     Five  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  room  price,   with  average  room  rate 

assumed  to  be  $20  per  day  and  hotel  occupancy  rate  75%. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-19 


DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

HOTEL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes—  $650,000 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  $      2,300 

Consumer   and  Transaction  Taxes—  $      3,600 

4/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $      1,900 

Miscellaneous  Taxes—  $156,  OOP 

Total  $813,800 

T7     Six  and  five-tenths  of  market  value;    assuming  400  rooms  at  $25,000 

per  room. 

2/      Based  on  wages  and  salaries  of  15%  of  total  revenues,    in  keeping  with 

data  reported  on  hotel  industry  by  Harris,  Kerr,   Forster  and  Com.pany: 

taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

3  /      Ten  thousand  square  feet  of  restaurant  and  related  facilities  space  at 

f65  per  square  foot,   taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

4/      Eight   percent  of  room  sales  assumed  to  equal  net  income,   which  is 

taxed  at  8%,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

5/     Five  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  room  price,   with  average  room  rate 

Assumed  to  be  $25/day  and  hotel  occupancy  rate  75%. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-20 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RETAIL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-'  $145,200 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  $      9,200 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes—  $   31,300 

4/ 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  $     4,700 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  - 


Total  $190,400 

T7     Six  and  five-tenths  percent  of  market  value,  which  is  based  on  rehabil- 
itation and  new  construction  costs. 

2^/      Based  on  average  of  three  employees  per  1,000  square  feet,    and 
average  wage  of  $7,  000  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3^/     Sales  tax  assumes  sales  of  $90  per  square  foot  with  15%  of  the  3%  tax 
returned  to  Boston;  meals  tax  is  5%  of  price,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston 
and  assuming  30%  of  establishments  are  restaurants  and  sales  are  $65  per 
square  foot;  alcohol  and  cigarette  tax  revenues  not  estimated. 
^/     Assumes  8%  of  Sciles  equals  net  income,   which  is  taxed  at  8%  with  11% 
returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-20 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HO  TEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSmC  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RETAIL  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Source Annual  Revenues 

Property  Taxes—  $145,200 

2/ 
Personal  Incoine  Taxes—  $      9,200 

3/ 
Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes-  $   31,300 

4/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $      4,700 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $190,400 


T7      Six  and  five-tenths  percent  of  nnarket  value,  'which  is  based  on  rehabil- 
itation and  new  construction  costs. 

Z_l      Based  on  average  of  three  employees  per  1,000  square  feet,    and 
average  wage  of  $7,  000  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
"i^l     Sales  tax  assumes  sales  of  $90  per  square  foot  with  15%  of  the  3%  tax 
returned  to  Boston;  meals  tax  is  5%  of  price,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston 
and  assuming  30%  of  establishments  are  restaurants  and  sales  are  $65  per 
square  foot;  alcohol  and  cigarette  tax  revenues  not  estimated. 
4/     Assumes  8%  of  sales  equals  net  income,   which  is  taxed  at  8%  with  11% 
returned  to  Boston. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates, 


TABLE   B-21 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

OFFICE  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes—  $15,800 

2/ 
Personal  Income  Taxes—  $    5,700 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $   2,400 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $23,900 

1/      Twenty-six  percent  of  market  value  of  $308,232  times  tax  rate  of 
f 196.  70  per  $1,000. 

Z_l     Assumes  225  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,   with  av- 
erage wage  of  $10,000  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
'i_l     Estimated  from  employee  income,   assuming  employee  compensation 
represents  30%  of  revenues,    with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 
taxed  at  8%,    11%  of  which  is  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Econonaics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-22 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-  $546,900 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  $    52,200 

Consunner  and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $   22,300 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $621,400 

_1/  Forty-seven  percent  of  market  value  times  property  tax:  based  on 
ERA  market  value  estimate  for  older  space  of  $11  per  square  foot  and 
new  construction  cost  of  $14  per  square  foot. 

Z_l     Assumes  500  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,    with  av- 
erage wage  of  $10,  500  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3^/      Estimated  from  employee  income;  assuming  employee  compensation 
represents  30%  of  revenues,   with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 
taxed  at  8%,    11%  of  which  is  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 

TABLE   B-23 


DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

WAREHOUSE  ELEMENT 


Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-  $428,  100 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  ■    $      5,700 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  $      2,400 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $436,200 

\_l      Forty  percent  of  market  value  times  tax  rate;  based  on  ERA  market 

value  estimate  of  $10  per  square  foot  for  older  warehousing  space. 

2^/      Assumes  5,000  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,   with 

average  wage  of  $10,  500,   taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 

3^/      Estimated  from  employee  income;  assuming  employee  compensation 

represents  30%  of  revenues,   with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 

taxed  at  8%,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-24 


DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HO  TEL /INDUSTRIAL /HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RESIDENTIAL  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-  $      975,000 

II 

Personal  Income  Taxes—  $        33,000 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes 

3/ 
Miscellaneous  Taxes—  $        69,  500 

Total  $1,077,500 

1  /      Six  and  five -tenths  of  market  value  of  unit;  500  units  at  $30,  000  per 

unit. 

2/      Twenty  percent  times  gross  rent;  average  gross  rent  assumed  to  be 

^0.25  per  square  foot  per  month;   11%  returned  to  Boston. 

3^/      Motor  vehicle  excise  tax;  assumes    1.0  cars  per  unit  and  average  car 

two  years  old  initially  valued  at  $3,  500;  rate  is  $66  per  $1,000  assessed 

valuation. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-25 


DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOTEL/INDUSTRIAL/HOUSING  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

MARINA  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-'  $16,300 

Personal  Income  Taxes 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  - 


Total  $16,300 


T7    Six  and  five-tenths  of  market  value. 
Note:    Other  revenue  sources  not  estimated. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates 
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TABLE   B-26 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

OFFICE  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenue 


Property  Taxes  -  $   86,  200 

2/ 
Personal  Income  Taxes  —  32,  700 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  14,000 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $132,900 

T7      26  percent  of  market  value  of  $1,684,928  times  tax  rate  of  $196.  70 

per  $1,  000. 

2/      Assumes  225  square  feet  per  employee  at  90  percent  occupancy, 

with  average  wage  of  $10,  000  taxes  at  five  percent  with  11  percent 

returned  to  Boston. 

3/      Estimated  from  employee  income,   assuming  employee  compensation 

Tepresents  30  percent  of  revenues,   with  eight  percent  of  revenues 

equaling  net  income   tcixed  at  eight  percent,  11  percent  of  which  is  returned 

to  Boston. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-27 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING /CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 
HOTEL  AND  CONVENTION  CENTER  ELEMENTS 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenue 


Property  Taxes  — 
Personal  Income  Taxes  — 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes  — 

4/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes  — 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  — 


$2. 

927, 

600 

10, 

000 

7, 

200 

6, 

800 

546, 

100 

$3 

497, 

700 

Total 

XT      6.  5  percent  of  market  value,   assuming  1,000  rooms  at  $40,000  per 

room  and  180,  000  square  foot  convention  center. 

ZJ      Based  on  wages  and  salaries  of  15  percent  of  total  revenues,    in  keeping 

with  data  reported  on  hotel  industry  by  Harris,   Kerr,    Forster,   and  Company, 

and  an  estimated  50  convention  center  employees  averaging  $7,  500  annual 

salary;  taxes  at  five  percent  with  11  percent  returned  to  Boston. 

2/      Twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  restaurant  and  related  facilities  space 

at  $65  per  square  foot,    taxes  at  five  percent  with  11  percent  returned  to 

Boston. 

±1      For  hotel,    eight  percent  of  room  sales  assumed  to  equal  net  income, 

which  is  taxed  at  eight  percent  with  11  percent  returning  to  Boston. 

£/      5.  7  percent  of  room  price,   with  average  room  assumed  to  be  $35/day 

and  hotel  occupancy  rate  of  75  percent. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-28 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING /CONVENT  ION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RETAIL  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source  Annual  Revenue 


Property  Taxes  -  $162, 500 

Personal  Income  Taxes  —  12,  000 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes  —  40,400 

4/ 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  6,600 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  - 


ToUl  $221,500 


1/  6.  5  percent  of  market  value,   which  is  based  on  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  costs. 

2/  Based  on  average  of  three  employees  per  1,  000  square  feet  and  average 
wage  of  $7,  000  taxes  at  five  percent  with  11  percent  returned  to  Boston. 
3/  Sales  tax  assumes  sales  of  $90  per  square  foot  with  15  percent  of  the 
three  percent  tax  returned  to  Boston;  meals  tax  is  five  percent  of  price, 
with  11  percent  returned  to  Boston  and  assuming  30  percent  of  establish- 
nnents  are  restaurants  and  sales  are  $65  per  square  foot;  alcohol  and  cig- 
arette tax  revenues  not  estimated. 

4/  Assunnes  eight  percent  of  sales  equals  net  income,   which  is  taxed  at 
eight  percent  with  11  percent  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-29 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING/CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

RESIDENTL\L  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source Annual  Revenue 

Property  Taxes  -'  $2,  837. 300 

2/ 
Personal  Income  Taxes—  102,400 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  —  230,  500 

Total  $3,170,200 

T7      6.  5  percent  of  market  value  of  unit;  970  dwelling  units  at  $45,  000  per  unit. 

II      20  percent  times  gross  rent;  average  gross  rent  assumed  to  be  $0.  40  per 
square  foot  per  month;     11  percent  returned  to  Boston. 

3/      Motor  vehicle  excise  tax:    assumes  1.  5  cars  per  unit,   and  average  car 
two  years  old  initially  valued  at  $4,000;  rate  is  $66/$l,000  assessed  valuation. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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TABLE   B-30 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  HOUSING/CONVENTION  CENTER/HOTEL  PACKAGE 
CHARLESTOWN 

MARINA  ELEMENT 

Revenue  Source Annual  Revenue 

Property  Taxes  -'  $13. 000 

Personal  Income  Taxes 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  - 

ToUl  $13,000 


1/      6.  5  percent  of  market  value. 
Note:    Other  revenue  sources  not  estimated. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


TABLE   B-31 

DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON  NAVY  YARDS  SITE 

Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes-'  $i,  275,  60O 

Personal  Income  Taxes  -  $      120,600 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

3/ 
Business  Excise  Taxes—  $       51,500 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $1,447,700 

\J  57%  of  market  value  times  tax  rate;  based  on  ERA,   market  value 
estimate  for  older  manufacturing  space  of  $11  per  square  foot  and 
new  construction  cost  as  computed  by  Wallace,    Floyd,    Ellenzweig,    Inc. 

Z_l  Assumes  500  square  feet  per  employee  at  90%  occupancy,    with 
average  wage  of  $10,  5  00  taxed  at  5%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3^/   Estimated  from  employee  income;  assumes  employee  compensation 
represents  30%  of  revenues,   with  8%  of  revenues  equalling  net  income, 
taxed  at  8%,    11%  of  which  is  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates 
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TABLE   B-32 


DIRECT  REVENUES  FROM  MDCED  INDUSTRIAL  PACKAGE 
SOUTH  BOSTON  NAVY  YARDS  SITE 


Revenue  Sources  Annual  Revenues 


Property  Taxes  -  $1,  061, 300 

Personal  Income  Taxes  —  102,  000 

Consumer  and  Transaction  Taxes 

Business  Excise  Taxes—  43,500 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 


Total  $1,206,800 


1/     47%  of  market  value  times  tax  rate;  based  on  ERA  market  value 
'estimate  for  older  manufacturing  space  of  $11  per  square  foot  and 
new  construction  costs,   as  estimated  by  Wallace,   Floyd,    Ellenzweig,   Inc. 
2/     Assumes  500  square  feet  per  employee  at  90  percent  occupancy, 
with  average  wage  of  $10,  500  taxes  at  5%,   with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 
3/      Estimated  from  employee  income;  assumes  employee  compensation 
Represents  30%  of  revenues,   with  8%  of  revenues  equaling  net  Income, 
taxes  at  8%  with  11%  returned  to  Boston. 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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